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JESSIE L. GAYNOR, 
gifted composer and pio- 
neer specialist in mod- 
ern methods of juvenile 
iano instruction, was 
rn in St. Louis (1863). 
She was a member of 
the Chicago Conserva- 
tory staff and later con- 
ducted her own school 
of music. Her music 
education was largely 
obtained in Boston. Mrs. 
Gaynor was one of the 
first to teach both clefs 
from the start and to use games, songs and drills 
to inculcate a sense of rea in juvenile students. 
She died in Webster Groves, Mo. (1921) 
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Educational and Recreational Books 
for Juvenile Piano Students 


A METHOD FOR THE PIANO 
For Little Children 


By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


Published late in Mrs. Gaynor’s career this book really is 
a transcription to the printed page of her successful plan of 
teaching Ey which little alae quickly and comprehend- 
ingly learned to play the piano. Includes interesting pieces 
and teacher and pupil duets. Price, $1.00. 


MINIATURE MELODIES 
For the Young Pianist 


By JESSIE L. GAYNOR IN 3 VOLUMES 
Vol. 3 Arranged by Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


The very first supplementary material for tiny tots studying 
the piano starts Vol. 1; some are pieces of only 8 measures. 
These pieces are all progressively arranged and in Vols. 2 
and 3 reach well into the second grade. Price, 75 cents, 
each volume. 


FINGER PLAYS 


Elemental Hand and Finger Exercises 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


A half dozen games, with interesting and descriptive verses 
and charming tunes, for use in teaching hand position an 
finger movements. Numerous illustrations accompany the 
descriptions. Price, 60 cents. 


FIRST PEDAL 
STUDIES 


For the Piano 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


This is probably the most frequently 
used of Mrs. Gaynor’s educational 
works for very young piano students. 
It gives the juvenile the fundamental 
work in pedal technic which must pre- 
pare for the further study as an ad- 
vanced student and does so in an 
understandable manner, interesting to 
the pupil. This book may be taken up 
in che second grade. Price, 60 cents. 


MINIATURE DUETS FOR 
TEACHER AND PUPIL 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


Fascinating little four-hand numbers that supply sight-reading 
material for tiny tots. Some have the pupil’s part in the 
Primo, others in the Secondo. The pupil's part is printed 
in special large-size notes, almost all of the pieces remaining 
in the five-finger position throughout. Price, 75 cents. 


MINIATURE MELODIES FOR TWO 


Piano Duets for Two Pupils 
Melodies by JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
Arr. by Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


These are duets for two players of equal grade. They will 
be found valuable for use as first recital material. Among 
them are four-hand arrangements of some of Mrs. Gaynor’s 
most popular piano pieces. Grade 2. Price, 75 cents. 


A DUET BOOK 
For Teacher and Pupil 
By DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE 


A book of four-hand numbers for first grade pupils of more 
mature age, or those whose home environment has created 
an appreciation of good music. The teacher's part is full and 
tich harmonically while the pupil’s part, sometimes in the 
treble, sometimes in the bass, always is interesting. Price, 


75 cents. 
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INTERESTING MUSICAL 


of 
Jessie L. Gaynor 


and 


Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


NOTED AUTHORITIES ON EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 


FOR JUVENILE MUSIC STUDENTS 


Song Books for Children 


SONGS OF THE 
CHILD WORLD 


Three Volumes 
By ALICE C. D. RILEY 
and JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


The most popular collections of chil- 

dren’s songs published. For years 

these have Bea used in the home, in 

the kindergarten, in primary classes 

in public and private schools, and in 

juvenile clubs and societies. The songs 
are classified for various seasons and occasions, for various 
activities in the life of a child. They are educational, recre- 
ational, yes, and even devotional, as several sacred songs 
for Sunday school groups are included. 


Cloth Bound. Price, $1.25 each 


SONGS OF MODERN CHILD LIFE 


By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
and DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE 
This book, the last work of Mrs. Gaynor, has groups of 
juvenile songs devoted tc health, safety, science and inven- 
tion, the home and community relationship. These were 
suggested by the Council of Public Safety and the Child 
Health Organization of America. 
Cloth Bound. Price, $1.00 


HEALTH SONGS 
From "Songs of Modern Child Life'’ 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
and DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE 

These eleven songs are those listed under the above captioned 
classification in “‘Songs of Modern Child Life,’’ and pub- 
lished in an inexpensive paper-bound book for convenience 
and economy in distributing copies to children and parents. 
Price, 25 cents. 


SONGS AND SHADOW PICTURES 
For the Child World 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


A little art-music book of songs for children. The verses were 
contributed by Rachel Barton Butler and the shadow picture 
illustrations are in free-hand paper cutting by Susanne Feni- 
more Tyndale. Makes a most delightful gift book for young- 
sters. Price, 75 cents. 


SACRED SONGS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
For Every Day in the Week 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


Here is a fine collection of devotional songs for children to 
sing, not only in Sunday school, but at home and in school 
on weekdays as well. The index is classified for various 
occasions and purposes. Price, 75 cents. 


DANCES AND GAMES FOR CHILDREN 


The Descriptive Text by Susan Hoffman Cilman 
The Silhouettes by Susanne Fenimore Tyndale 
The Music by JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


A book for teachers of dancing who wish to make their 
classes instructive play and formative’ activity. Ideal for 
juveniles, for grade schoo! children and for playground 
groups. Price, $2.00. 


THE 


JOHN CHURCH 


COMPANY 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Selling Agents 
1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORKS 


DOROTHY GAYNOR 
BLAKE is the musically 
gifted daughter of Jes- 
sie L. Gaynor. Bein 
thoroughly imbued wit 
her mother’s principles 
and ideas of teaching 
music to children, she 
has not only brought 
to aes ie dace many un- 
finished works of. her 
mother, but has pub- 
lished and is producing 
much valuable piano 
5 educational material. 
She has also written many interesting original 
compositions for piano (solo and ensemble) vio- 
lin, organ, and chorus. Mrs. Blake was born in St. 
fase h, Mo., and studied with her mother, 
. F. Beale, E. R. Kroeger and Thomas Tapper. 
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Cantatas, Operettas, Chorus Collections 


THE MAGIC WHEEL 
An Opera in Two Acts 
Book and Lyrics by Alice C. D. Riley 
Music by JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


A complete evening's entertainment in this romantic, old- 
world story, delightful music and clever dance numbers. It 
calls for a large cast and chorus which may be selected from 
senior and junior high school students. Vocal Score, $1.50: 
Stage Manager’s Copy, 50 cents. : 


THE RETURN OF PROSERPINA 


Cantata for Female Voices 
Book by Alice C. D. Riley | Music by Jessie L. Gaynor 


May be given in concert form, but is much more effective 
pon os costumes and scenery. Requires two 
soloists and the average girls’ chorus of high school age 
Vocal Score, 60 cents. ‘i ae 


Jessie L. Gaynor’s SONGS FOR GIRLS’ VOICES 
Texts by Alice C. D. Riley 


Part songs and unison songs for use in i i 
d Inis¢ € in intermediate and 
high schools or girls’ glee clubs. Price, 75 cents. 


Songs and Ballads 
By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


Children’s Songs 


By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


The Elephant 
Ho! St. Nick... 
One-a-Penn 


Twilight Song... 
What a Very Ha 


Successful Piano Pieces 


By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
The Guitar Serenade—Piano Solo. Gr. 2 


—Two Pi 
March of the Wee Fol Bake wise a 
‘““ —Four Hands 


« UR “ oo 


By DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE 
i paay vag Gerd, < 


Chorus Numbers 


‘. By JESSIE L. GAYNOR 
own in Nod-a-Way (Boys—4 Pt.). 

An Enchanted Metecss (Treble—4 heap 
Tale of a Ginger Jar (Boys—4 Pr.) 


Motevitayy 
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_ THE CURTIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


DR. JOSEF HOFMANN, Director and Dean 


CONCERT COURSE RECITALS 


The Concert Course Recitals, organized by The Curtis Institute of Music seven years 
ago, has most successfully introduced young artists of exceptional talent 
and accomplishment in programs that are both interest- 


ing and entertaining to their audiences. 


= Many of these artists have also appeared as soloists with 


the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


SOME OF THE RECITALS THAT HAVE BEEN PRESENTED BEFORE 
COLLEGES, SCHOOLS AND CLUBS: 


OF DELAWARE (SEVENTH SEASON) BRYN MAWR COLLE@ 
ARYLAND COLLEGE (SEVENTH SEASON) ELIZABETHTOWN C& 
HOOL (SEVENTH SEASON) PRINCETON UNIVERS 
SCHOOL. (FIFTH SEASON) BLAIR ACADEMY 
ni PEDDIE SCHOOL 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 
NEW JERSEY STATE COLL}. 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE | 


E FOR WOMEN 


URY CLUB OF WILMINGTON, DELAWARE WOMEN’S. CLUBS: 
B OF RIVERTON, NEW JERSEY ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 
TURY CLUB OF WEST CHESTER, PENNA. BRYN MAWR, PENNSYLVANIA 


LUB OF AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
LUB OF WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY NARBERTH, PENNSYLVANIA 
IRIS F LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA SWARTHMORE, PE 


NSYLVANIA 
LUB OF WAYNESBORO, PENNSYLVANIA YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE MUSEUM OF TRENTON, N. J. MUSIC CLUB OF R Ei 7 G, PENNSYLVANIA 


MUSICALS IN PRIVATE HOMES 


H. BOHLEN, HAVERFORD MRS. C. NEWBOLD WE) 
DUANE, PHILADELPHIA | : MRS. ALEXANDER BID 
L MORGAN, CHESTNUT HILL MRS. CHARLES G. BERY 
BIDDLE, PHILADELPHIA MRS. CLARENCE WARD HAVERFORD 
INTERSTEEN, HAVERFORD MRS. WALTER COOPER YN MAWR 

EATHERILL, WILLOW GROVE. MRS. W. G..GRIBBEL, NUT HILL 

BOERICKE, WYNNEWOOD MRS. THOMAS ASHTON: 
S FRANCIS GRIFFITH, ARDMORE MRS. HOWARD LONGS 
ON McMICHAEL, GLADWYNNE MISS CAROLINE SINK 


a 


ARDMORE 
BRYN MAWR 


the Concert Management 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


RITTENHOUSE SQUARE 
, PENNSYLVANIA 
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* 
Alfred Moffat—B. Edin- 
burgh, Dee. 4, 1866. Comp., 
editor. Has made valuable 
collections of early English 
violin music. His vocal ar- 
rangements also noteworthy. 
Res. London. 


Roberto Moranzoni—B. 


Bari, Italy, 
Studied with 
Pesaro Cons. 
Italian cities, also in Paris 
and London. Début, Metro- 
politan Opera, N. Y., 1910. 


1882. Cond. 
Mascagni at 
Appeared in 


Morini—B. 


Erika Vienna. 
Violinist. Pupil of Sevtik. 
Début, Vienna, 1916. New 


York début, 1921. Has made 
extensive tours, Europe and 
America; appeared with 
many orchestras. 


Ignaz Franz Mosel—B, 
Vienna, Apr. 2, 1772; d. 
there, Apr. 8, 1844. Comp., 


cond, Vice-dir., ct. theas. & 
from 18 custodian of Im- 
perial Libr. Wrote much of 
value on mus, subjects. 


Anna Mozart—B, Salzburg, 


July 30, 1751; d. there Oct. 
29, 1829. Pianist. Sister of 
Wolfgang, with whom she 
gave many concerts under 


the direction of their father, 
Leopold M, 


Leopoldo Mugnone — B, 
Naples, 1858. Comp., cond. 
Studied at Naples Cons. 
Was cond, at the Costanzi 
Theater in Rome. Verdi se- 
lected him to cond. premiére 
of ‘‘Falstaff’’ (Milan, 1893), 
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Lockwood Moore— 
pianist, teacher. 
Was for a number of years 
active in Detroit, Mich. 
Wrote piano teaching and 
recital pieces and a number 
of songs. 


Luella 
Composer, 


Berta Morena—B. Mann- 
heim. Dramatic sopr. Début 
at Royal Opera in Munich. 
Succeeded to rdéles made 
famous by Milka Ternina. 
Début in New York, 1908. 
Mem., Munich Ct. Opera. 


Francesco Morlacchi—B. 
Perugia, Italy, June 14, 
1784; d. Innsbruck, Oct. 28, 
1841. Comp. Among teachers 
were Mazzetti_ and Padre 
Martini. Was Kapellm. at 
Dresden. Ch, mus., operas. 


Franz Moser—B. Vienna, 
Mar. 20, 1880. Comp., cond. 
Pupil of Fuchs, Gridener, 
F, Léwe. Important posts in 


Munich and Vienna. Works 
cover a Wide range from 
orchl, to choral. 


Leopold Mozart—B, 
burg, Nov. 14, 
Salzburg, May 
Comp., vinst. Father of 
Wolfgang. A composer cf 
ability, he wrote oratorios, 
symphonies, chamber-music, 


Augs- 
1719; d. 


28, 1787. 


Adolf Muhimann—B, Shi- 
rava, Russi Jan. 1, 1867. 
Operatic ba Studied at 
Odessa and Vienna. Sang at 
R. Opera House, Petrograd; 
from 1899-1912, at Met. O., 
N. Y¥. Res. Chicago, 


THE ETUDE HISTORICAL 
MUSICAL PORTRAIT SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 


The World’s Best Known Musicians 


This series which began in February, 1932, has included to date a total of 2332 celebrities. 
It will. be continued atphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered, 


Start making a collection now. 


Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. 


Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are 
referred to the directions for securing them in the Publisher's Notes Department. 


George Washbourne Morgan 
—B. Gloucester, Engl., Apr. 


9, 1823; d. Tacoma, Wash., 
July, 1892. Comp., cond., 
organist. From 1853 was 
active in New York. 
Anthems, org., pia. pcs. 


Harold Morris—B. San An- 
tonio, Texas, 1890. Comp. 
Studied at Cincinnati Cons. 
Works have been played by 
Boston Symph., Los Angeles 
Philh, and other orchs. Fac. 
mem., Juilliard Sch. of M. 


Mary Hissem de Moss—B. 
California, Ky. Soprano, 
Studied at Cincinnati Coll. 
of Mus. and with Randegger 
in London, Has sung with 
prine. orchestras and oratorio 
societies of America. 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
—B. Salzburg, Jan. 27, 1756; 


d. Vienna, Dec. 5, 1791. 
Comp., pianist, A wonder 
child at six. Musical pro- 


ductivity astounding. Operas, 
symphonies, sonatas, 


Fi i 4 


August Eberhard Muller— 
B. Nordheim, Hanover, Dec. 
18, 1767; d. Weimar, Dec. 
8, 1817. Cemp., orgnst., dir, 
Was Cantor of the Thomas- 
schule, and mus, dir. of the 
Thomaskirche, 


4 
Maud Morgan—B. New 
York. Harpist, writer. Pupil 
of father, G. W. Morgan; 
then studied in London. 
Début with Ole Bull in 
1875. A pioneer, with father, 
in concerts for harp & organ, 


Marie Morrisey—B. Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa. Cont. Pupil of 
Dudley Buck. Has sung with 
Cincinnati, Chicago and 
Russian Symph. Orchestras 
and at many festivals, incl. 
Bach festival, Bethlehem. 


Moritz Moszkowski — B. 
Breslau, Aug. 23, 1854; d. 
Paris, Mar. 8, 1925. Comp., 
pia., tchr. For many yrs., 
tehr, at Kullak’s Cons., Ber- 
lin. Wdly known for ‘‘Span- 
ish Dances’ & salon music. 


Karl Muck—B, 
Oct, 22, 
Held important pos 
lin. For many yea 
“*Parsifal’”’ at Bay & 
1907-08 and again 1912-18, 
cond., Boston Symph, 


Darmszadt, 
1859. Famous cond. 


Wenzel Miiller-—B. Tyrnau, 
Moravia, Sept. 26, 1767; d. 


near Vienna, Aug. 3, 1835, 
Comp. Was Kapellm, at the 
Leopoldstadt Theater, Vien- 
na. Wr. 200 operas and 
“Singspiele.”’ 
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Russell Van Dyke Morgan 
—B. Burlington, Ia., Mar. 
1, 1893. Educator, author, 
organist, cond. Past _presi- 
dent M. E. N. C. Dir. of 
music, public schools, Cleve- 
land, O 


Charles Sumner Morrison— 
B. Senacaville, O., March 
8, 1860; d. Grand Haven, 
Mich., Sept. 5, 1933. Comp., 
teacher. Studied at Cincin- 
nati Cons. Wr. much, incl. 
widely known Meditation. 


Carl Moter—B. Province of 
Hessen, Ger., 1864. Comp. 
Studied in Munich, Dresden, 
Frankfurt -on-the-Main. 
Came to America in 1884. 
For many years in Reading, 
Pa. Piano teaching material. 


Carl F. Mueller—B. 
gan, Wis., Aug. 12, 1892. 
Comp., orgnst, cond. Studied 
with Clarence Eddy, W. Mid- 
delschulte and others. In 1927, 
became orgnst in Montclair, 
N. J. Pia. and organ pes. 


Sheboy- 


Theodor 
Dresden, 
Comp., teacher, Was teacher 


Miiller-Reuter—B. 
Sept, 1, 1858. 


at Strassburg Cons., 1879- 
87, then active in Dresden 
and Krefeld. Wr. operas, 
choruses, miscl. wks. 


Tali Esen Morgan—B. 
Wales, Oct, 28, 1858. Cond., 
author. Many years dir. mus. 
festivals, Ocean Gr., N. J. 
Dir., Cent. M. E. Ch, choir, 
Bklyn.; Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) 
Ch. C, Res. Asbury P., N. J. 


s 


Richard Mors—B. 


Mann- 
heim, Aug. 18, 1873. Comp., 


cond., teacher. Pupil of L. 
Thuille. Cond. in various 
thrs. Was _ cond., 1907-08, 
of Bach Soc., Nuremburg. 
Has written miscl. works. 


Felix MottI—B. near Vien- 


na, cage. | DAF 1856 sia, 
Munich, July 2,1911, Comp., 
distinguished cond., editor. 
Asstd. Wagner in preps. for 
first Bayreuth festival. Cond., 
Met. O. H., N. Y., 1903-04. 


Franz Mueller—B. Newark, 
0. Comp., orgnst., educator. 
Studied at N. E. Cons. Was 
orgnst,. in Bloomington, Tl. 
Fdr. and dir. of Spokane 
Cons. (Wash.) Wrote educa- 
tional works. 


Archie Mumma—B. near 
Dayton, O. Comp., pia., lec- 
turer, Studied in Berlin with 
J. Joachim Nin. Has made a 
special study of bird songs, 
these serving as inspiration 
for many of his piano wks. 


Carlo Mora—B, Novara, 
Piedmont, Italy; d. Dec. 23, 
1917. Comp., pia., dir. Stud. 
in Milan. Appeared as pia. 
with Nordica in London. 
Many years active in Amer. 
Wr. songs, pia. pes. 


Nina Morgana—B. Buffalo, 


N. Y. Soprano, Studied in 
Milan, Italy. Sang with 
Chicago Opera. Début, Met. 
Opera, 1919. Has appeared 


with N. Y. Philharmonic 
Y. Symphony. 


and N, 


Charles Henry Morse—B. 
Bradford, Mass., Jan. 5, 
1853. Comp., organist, chrl. 
cond, From 1875-84, mus. 
dir. at. Wellesley Coll. Fdr. 
and dir., 1885-91, N. W. 
Cons. of Mus., Minneapolis. 


Modeste Petrovich Moussorg- 
sky—RB. Karev, Russia, Mar. 
28, 1835; d, Petrograd, Mar. 
28, 1881. Noted comp. Best 
of many works are his opera 
“Boris Godounoft’’ and songs 
(about 30). 


Maria Mueller—B. near 
Prague. Lyric soprano. Dé- 
but in Linz, Austria, 1920. 
Sang with Prague Opera, 
1921-23. Début, Metropol- 
itan Opera, N. Y., 1924, 
Sang at Bayreuth, 1930. 


Mieczyslaw Miinz—B. Cra- 
cow, Poland. Pianist. 
Studied Vienna Acad. of 
Mus. and Berlin Hochschule. 
Début N. Y., 1922. Has ap- 
peared with leading orches- 
tras in America. 


Christ6bal Morales—B. Se 


ville, Jan. 2, 1512; d. Ma 
laga, June 14, 1553. Emi 
nent Spanish contrapuntis' 
some of whose works are sti 
used at Rome. Sang in the 
Papal Chapel. 


Henri Morin—B. Grenoble, | 
Fr., 1883. Comp., cond | 
Pupil of Riemann, Nikisch 

and d’Indy. Was cond. at 

Nice Opera, In 1920, cond, | 
Chicago Opera. Has written > 
orch. works, str. qtts., songs, | 


eo 


Ignaz Moscheles—B. Prague, 
May 30, 1794; d. Leipzig, 
March 10, 1870, Noted pia. 
comp. Tchr. of Mendelssohn, 
Many pupils (at Leipzig 
Cons., founded by Mendel 
ssohn) became famous. 7 


Jean de Hollingue Mouton 
—B. near Metz about 147 

d. St. Quentin, Oct. 30 
1522. Eminent contrapunti 
Pupil and follower of Jo 
quin Deprés. Wr. much chy 
music. 


Bruno 
tenza, Dec. 24, 

Bologna, Jan. 15, 
Comp., pia., tcher, Pupil of — 
Martucci, whom he succeed= 
ed as dir. of the Liceo musi= 
cale in Bologna. Miscl. wks 


Ronald Murat—B. Warsaw, 
Poland, Feb. 12, 1907. Comp. 
vinst. Pupil at Warsay 
Cons., and Inst. of Mus. Art, 
N. Y. Has written ensemble 
works, anthems, choruse: 

violin and piano pes, 
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THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Founded by Theodore Presser, 1883 ; 
s a 
“Music for Everybody 


“SPECIAL NOTICES 


AND 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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i VOLUME LIV, No. 6 JUNE, 1936 ON YOUR MUSIC BILLS 


EDITORIAL AND ADVISORY STAFF 
Dr. James Francis Cooke, Editor 
Dr. Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, Associate Editor 


Robert Braine 
Dr. Frances Elliott Clark 
F. Sherman Cooke 


FOR SALE. Bath, Maine. Beautiful 
louse, once the home of Madame Emma 
Hames and Euilio de Gregorza; 17 rooms, 

30, foot music room; 5 baths; 2 furnaces; 
xquisite floors; finish and lighting; ga- 


e; half acre land; overlooks Kennebec 
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A COPY 


Jacob Kwalwasser 
George L. Lindsay 
Joseph E. Maddy 


MCT OCIA OT E,; 


OO TT 


iver in heart of Maine’s vacation region. Louis Woodson Curtis Guy Maier . 
Very low price. Miss Joyce Parker, 44 Dr. Hollis E. Dann Guy McCoy 20¢ in CANADA 
William Arms Fisher 


ee eroy. Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. Russell Van Dyke Morgan 


Dr. Henry S. Fry 
v. Karl W. Gehrkens 
on Elizabeth A. Gest 
Mabelle Glenn 


Victor J. Grabel 


William S. Nortenheim 

Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann 

Peter Hugh Reed 

Henry S. Sawyer 

Frederick W. Wodell 
Rob Roy Peery, Music Critic 

William M. Felton, Editor of Music Section of The Etude 


CONTENTS 
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INVEST YOUR MUSIC MONEY WISELY 


WHY_IS the Bible the cheapest book in the 
world? Why can you purchase the complete works of 
Shakespeare at less than the cost of the latest novels? 

The answer is simple—mass production; no royal- 
ties; constant demand. 

By the same token you can buy Beethoven’s 
“Moonlight Sonata’’—15 pages of the world’s best 
music—for only 15c. in the CENTURY EDITION. 

Beautifully printed, carefully edited, the best of 
paper and workmanship throughout. 

Think of it! Over 2,900 selections to choose 


CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE. 
: Small Monthly Payments. 
Dr. Wooler, 1511 Boone Court, 
Lakeland, Fla. 
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“HOF VAN UTRECHT,” 
the small inn near the cen- 
ter of The Hague, where 
Mozart, at eight, his sister 
Marianne, at fourteen, and 
their father (Leopold Mo- 
zart), stayed during the greater part of 
their visit in the Dutch capital in 1765, and 
where the children had their historic serious 
illness of nearly two months, has been re- 
cently demolished to make way for street 
improvements. 
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THE ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPHED 
MANUSCRIPT of Leoncavallo’s “I Pagliacci” 
has been acquired from Sonzogno of Milan, 
who offered the prize which brought it into 
the musical world’s attention; and it now is 
in the possession of a New York collector. 
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A MEMORIAL PLAQUE, to Ernest R. 
Kroeger, eminent musician, teacher and com- 
poser of St. Louis, was unveiled on April 
5th, in the Municipal Auditorium of that 
city. Mr. Kroeger’s contributions to Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians was a 
distinctive legacy to musical lore. 

(——$$_ _ _—__________ } 

BRUCKNER FESTIVALS, commemorat- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
the master, are to be prominent among the 
European musical activities of the summer. 
Zurich, Switzerland, is celebrating the event 
on June 7th. Then, on July 17th to 20th, 
Linz, Austria, will have a gala celebration, 
with the Vienna Symphony Orchestra, under 
Keldorfer, as chief attraction. On July 19th 
his “Mass in E minor” will be given at the 
Abbey of St. Florian, where the composer 
worked and is buried. 
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THE “REQUIEM” OF BERLIOZ was 
performed on March 4th, at Queen’s Hall, 
London, with an orchestra of four hundred 
and fifty, including four brass bands and 
“rows upon rows of trombones, trumpets 
and cornets.’”’ Sir Hamilton Harty, a Berlioz 
enthusiast, conducted. 

+<¢ ——___———- Ds 

THE “FIDELIO” of Beethoven was wel- 
comed back from a long rest, to the stage 
of the Metropolitan of New York, when it 
was revived on March 7th with Kirsten Flag- 
stad as Leonora. 
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HANS KNAPPERTS- 
BUSCH, who ranks 
among German conductors 
but second to Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, has been re- 
lieved of his position as 
Generalmusikdirektor of 
the Munich State Opera, 
because he refused to re- 
move from his walls the 
portraits of eminent non- 
Aryan musical friends, and 
also because he produced 
operas by non-Aryan composers in defiance 
of a ban on these works. 
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A NEW ORGAN for Westminster Abbey 
is to be installed in time for the Coronation 
of King Edward VIII. It is to cost about 
£20,000 ($100,000); and this will be the 
realization of an enterprise started in 1931 
with initial subscriptions by King George V 
and Queen Mary. 
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VERDI'S “FALSTAFF” in English was 
the offering at Sadler’s Wells, London, begin- 
ning on March llth. It drew a “packed 
house” which intimated that the famous Vic- 
Wells movement might “add to its wonders 
the feat of making this ‘musician’s opera’ a 
favorite with the public.” 
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THE ‘EXCELSIOR’ CHORAL SOCIETY 
of Amsterdam (Holland) celebrated in Feb- 
ruary its first fifty years of existence, with 
a performance of Frederic H. Cowen’s 
“Ruth,” of which a special Dutch transla- 
tion was made for the occasion. 
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GEORGES ENESCO, Roumanian violin- 
ist and composer who has lived many years 
in Paris, shared a January concert of the 
Concertgebouw of Amsterdam, when he was 
soloist in the “Concerto in D major” of 
Mozart and conducted a performance of his 
own “First Roumanian Rhapsody.” 
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THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 
American Guild of Organists is announced 
to meet from June 22nd to 26th, in Pitts- 
burgh. 
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LILY PONS has filled a spring engage- 
ment at the famous Monte Carlo Opera 
House, when she appeared twice as Rosina 
in “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” by Rossini, twice 
as Lucia in “Lucia di Lammermoor” by 
Donizetti, and once as Gilda in Verdi’s “Ri- 
goletto.” 
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THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE met in New York from 
March 29th to April 3rd, with the Hotel 
Pennsylvania as headquarters. Eight hotels 
and the Metropolitan Opera House were en- 
gaged for the occasion, with one event, the 
Associated Glee Clubs Concert, drawing 
more than eight thousand to Madison Square 
Garden. 
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JAN KUBELIK, often rated as possessing 
the most brilliant technical equipment of 
any violinist since Paganini, has been mak- 
ing his first coast to coast tour of the United 
States and Canada in some fourteen years. 
His accompanist on the piano has been his 
talented son, Rafael; and Anita, a daugh- 
ter, and also a brilliant violinist, has joined 
her famous father in the “Double Concerto 
in D minor” for violins and piano by Bach. 


}—____________»» 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, has had re- 
cently an international music festival which 
opened with ten countries represented. The 
first program furnished the world premiére 
of “Judith” by Natanel Berg, a work de- 
scribed as “‘a ‘recited’ opera with orchestral 
accompaniment.” 
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“THE MASTERSINGERS” of Richard 
Wagner had what is believed to have been 
its first complete American performance in 
English, when, on March 20th and 21st it 
was given by the Cincinnati Orchestra with 
Eugene Goossens conducting, and with Fred- 
erick Jagel, Frances Benner, Arthur Fear 
and Eugene Loewenthal among the leading 
soloists. 
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EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE’S private 
orchestra, according to the New York Post, 
consists of three violins, six clarinets, one 
mandolin, three trumpets, two saxophones, 
one euphonium and one tuba, all the instru- 
ments American made. 
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CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN ap- 
peared in New York, on March 31st, when 
he played the piano part of his ‘Sonata in 
G” for violin, with Eddy Brown as the so- 
loist. 
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“AZRA,” an opera by Eugen Zador, had 
its world premiére, when given early in 
March at the Budapest Opera, with a tri- 
umph for the composer and institution. Za- 
dor’s motto seems to have been “Back to 
Puccini” and even a little farther back to- 
wards Massenet and Lehar. 
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LUCREZIA BORI made her farewell to 
opera, in a special performance at the Met- 


‘ropolitan Opera House on the evening of 


March 29th. Miss Bori appeared in the sec- 
ond act of “ILa Traviata” and the St. Sul- 
pice scene from Massenet’s “Manon.” Eliz- 
abeth Rethberg was the Leonora of Act II, 
Scene II of “La Forza del Destino”; Kir- 
sten Flagstad and Lauritz Melchior sang the 
last scene of Act I of “Die Walkiire”’; and 
Rosa Ponselle, Giovanni Martinelli and the 
chorus gave the Miserere scene from “Il 
Trovatore.” Miss Bori received ovations 
and a deluge of flowers, with valuable gifts 
from the management and various divisions 
of the Metropolitan organization. All artists 
gave their services and the twenty thousand 
dollars from tickets went to the permanent 
fund of the company. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
will have as conductors for next season Leo- 
pold Stokowski and Eugene Ormandy. Mr. 
Ormandy will be the titular conductor; and 
Dr. Stokowski will lead twenty concerts. 


+<¢ ——_—___————__» 

MARY CARR MOORE, of Los Angeles, 
has won again the first prize for musical 
composition, offered by the League of Ameri- 
can Pen Women, the third time in succession 
that she has achieved this honor. 

+¢ —___—_—____ 

“LES HUGUENOTS” by Meyerbeer cele- 
brated lately its centenary, having been first 
heard on February 26, 1836, at the Opéra of 
Paris. At first not warmly received, it soon 
grew in favor till on the evening of earlv 
May in 1864, when its composer was laid 
in the family vault at Berlin, “Les Hugue- 
nots” had its three hundred and eighty-ninth 
performance at the Opéra alone. 
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RIO DE JANEIRO al- 
ready is planning a cele- 
bration of the centenary 
of the birth of the cele- 
brated Brazilian opera 
composer, Carlos Gomez, 
even though this does not occur till 1939. 
Such enthusiastic patriotism for national art 
is an example worthy to be followed by 
some countries that vaunt their musical 
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achievements. The operas of Gomez include 


the widely known “Il Guarany,” “Fosca,” 
“Lo Schiavo” and “Marie Tudor.” He wrote, 
in 1876, a hymn, J] Saluto del Bresile (Greet- 
ing from Brazil), for the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial celebration of American independence; 
and in 1892 a cantata, “Colombo,” for the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
@ > 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF THE 
ANCIENT INSTRUMENTS, of Philadel- 
phia, gave on the afternoon and evening of 
April 2nd, its Annual Spring Festival, in the 
Ballroom of the Barclay, with its founder- 
conductor, Ben Stad, leading. The works of- 
fered were chiefly from the French, Flemish, 
Italian and English composers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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JOHN ALEXANDER FULLER-MAIT- 
LAND, internationally known British music 
critic, died March 30th, at Carnforth, Eng- 
land, at the age of eighty. Born in London, 
he had made extensive research into the ori- 
gins of English music and was the author of 
important books on musical subjects. 

> ¢ —_—_—_——_——— } 

THE ROYAL CHRISTCHURCH MUSI- 
CAL SOCIETY of New Zealand celebrated 
in December its seventy-fifth anniversary, 
with performances of Handel’s “Messiah” 
and Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” for which it had 
the assistance of the Harmonic Society. It is 
reputed to be the oldest musical body south 
of the equator. 
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DR. EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY’S 


new “Pianoforte Quintette” was recently 


played on a Cincinnati, Ohio, program, with 


the wife of the composer at the piano. 
uC 

“THE MAYPOLE 
LOVERS,” a suite by 
Rossetter G. Cole, inter- 
nationally known organist 
and composer of Chicago, 
was on a recent program 
of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, with Frederick 
Stock conducting. The 
suite is arranged from an 
opera, ‘‘Merrymount,” 
which was nearing com- 
pletion when the opera of 
the same name, by Howard Hanson, wes 
announced for production at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House; on which Mr. Cole 
changed the title of his work as indicatec 
above. 
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_ many distinguished posts; 


Samuel Pepys—Musician 


NE of the leading British lexicons describes Samuel 
| Pepys (1633-1703) as a “diarist,” which is prob- 
ably quite proper, since he is known to the world 
largely through the records he kept of his daily doings, 
that were first published in part in 1825—one hundred and 
twenty-two years after his death. This son of a tailor, who, 
coming from a very ordinary family, raised himself to 
power and the gentry, took every precaution to make his 
diary as secret as possible. In addition to using a system 
of partial shorthand, he further complicated matters by 
injecting foreign languages and cryptic terms. His reasons 
for not wanting parts of this 
diary read are obvious; but 
why he should go to all the 
labor of such an_autobio- 
graphical effort, intended for 
no eyes but his own, is hard 
to understand. The diary is, 
however, so striking, so origi- 
nal, and so virile, that it has 
attracted wide attention ever 
since its publication. 

Few people think of the 
amiable Pepys (he pro- 
nounced it peeps) as one of 
the strong men of the Eng- 
land of his time; but he held 


and, as secretary of the ad- 
miralty, he did, at a very 
critical time, a most valuable 
service for the British navy, 
and an equally important 
service for England itself. 
We are, nevertheless, most 
interested for the present, in 
Pepy’s activities as a musi- 
cian and music lover. 

In a notable recent work, 
“Samuel Pepys—the Years 
of Peril,” the author, Arthur 
Bryant, shows us a new Pepys, 
a man of power, judgment 
and force; who had a decided 
effect upon the England of his 
day. References are made to 
the picturesque musical life 
of Pepys; and we reprint, with the permission of the pub- 
lishers (MacMillan and Company), some of these passages, 
with an excellent portrait also from the book. 

““My delight,’ he once said, ‘is in the neatness of every- 
thing, and so I cannot be pleased with anything unless it 
be very neat.’ It had to be beautiful, too, though, with 
him, as with nearly all the great men of his age, beauty 
and order went hand in hand and were scarcely separable. 

“He found their union most in music—a lover of har- 
mony and music, John Evelyn once called him. ‘Musique,’ 
he himself wrote, ‘is the thing of the world that I love 
most.’ No reader of the ‘Diary’ is likely to forget the pas- 
sage in which he described how the sweet sound of the wind 
music ravished his soul and made him afterwards feel 
physically sick as he had once been in the ecstasy of first 
love for his wife. He did not only love music, but under- 
stood its niceties; he was an accomplished and always 
happy performer on the flageolet, the lute and the bass 
viol; he had learnt the technical art of composition and 
had composed at least one excellent song, ‘Beauty Retire,’ 


SAMUEL PEPYS 


which is very much more than the dilettante achievement 
of an accomplished amateur. And he could sing it in a 
voice that gave his friends pleasure and himself more. The 
older he grew, the more Pepys loved and practiced music. 
‘A science,’ he wrote of it in his last years, ‘peculiarly pro- 
ductive of a pleasure that no state of life, public or private, 
secular or sacred; no difference of age or season; no 
temper of mind or condition of health exempt from pres- 
ent anguish; nor, lastly distinction of quality, renders 
either improper, untimely or unentertaining.’ He always 
found it so, and it was a happy gift of the gods that 
brought him a measure nearer 
the angels than he would 
otherwise have been.” 

Pepys took great interest in 
a young protege whom he 
supported largely because of 
his musical talents. 

“For music remained for 
him the same delight that it 
had ever been. To those 
friends who practiced it with 
him, he clung with particu- 
lar tenderness, even when 
they were far away. Thomas 
Hill the merchant—the little 
‘master in music’ of ‘Diary’ 
days—wrote to him from Lis- 
bon of a young Fleming, 
bred to music at Rome and 
employed by a Portuguese 
nobleman, who had a rare 
skill in reading difficult 
pieces at sight and sang ex- 
quisitely to the theorbo—a 
most ingenious person, too, 
who spoke Latin, French and 
Spanish. Hill suggested that 
Pepys should take the young 
man into his employment: 
the pair of them, he pointed 
out, would make a ravishing 
choir when joined with ‘our 
ladies.’ The idea of having a 
trained Italian singer, espe- 
cially one who was also a 
linguist and a virtuoso, 
appealed greatly to Samuel, though he was a little afraid he 
might increase his expenses and unduly unsettle his house- 
hold. 

“Pepys thought the thing over, and after some delay 
wrote to Hill that he was ready to take the young man into 
his household, feed and house him and pay him £50 a year, 
in return for his services in languages, reading, writing and 
translating as well as what he described as the ‘satisfaction 
to my sense in his excellent qualifications in music, in which 
my utmost luxury still lies and is likely to remain so.’ ” 

“So in the spring of 1675 Caesare Morelli arrived with 
his lute and theorbo by the SUADADOS yacht and took 
up his residence at Derby House. Samuel was charmed 
with him, a modest and gentle-hearted creature who did 
as he was told, offended no one and pleased equally with 
his music, languages and sobriety. It was Morelli’s engag- 
ing practice to rise at dawn‘and sing Italian psalms for an 
hour or two in the fresh air before completing his slum- 
bers. And sometimes in the evenings and on Sundays 
Pepys would join him in this pleasant pursuit.” 


Pepys did not escape the jealousies of the age; and he 
was confined in prison. When behind bars he found great 
solace in music and he wrote: 

“For the little knowledge in music which I have never 
was of more use to me than it is now, under the molesta- 
tions of mind which I have at this time more than ordinary 
to contend with.’ So the fallen magnate wrote to Morelli, 
who constantly corresponded with him from his rustic 
habitation at Brentwood and sent him a table he had made 
for the guitar. Pepys got his musician to transcribe a sheaf 
of pieces that he might play, giving him many elaborate 
directions as to size and margins—that each page should 
end with a quatrain so that the singer should not need to 
turn the leaf in the middle of the passage and that it 
should be writ large in letter and note for the ease of his 
eyes. He asked for The World’s a bubble, No, no, ’tis in 
vain, Laudate Dominum and a new English anthem by Dr. 
Blow, the Master of the King’s Music; he would have 
Morelli be as quick as possible, for he had nothing left to 
practice on but the Lamentations of Jeremiah.” 

We quote further from the diary of Pepys, giving his 
own words upon the effect of music upon himself. This is 
from a letter dated February 27th, 1668 (seventeen years 
before the birth of Bach and Handel). 

“But that which did please me beyond anything in the 
whole world was the wind-musick when the angel comes 
down which is so sweet that it ravished me, and indeed, in 
a word, did wrap up my soul so that it made me really 
sick, just as I have formerly been when in love with my 
wife; that neither then, nor all the evening going home, 
and at home, I was able to think of anything, but remained 
all night transported, so as I could not believe that ever 
any musick hath that real command over the soul of a 
man as this did upon me: and makes me resolve to prac- 
tice wind-musick, and to make my wife do the like.” 

Probably no picture of the widespread employment of 
music in Pepys’ day equals that of his description of the 
procession of boats and their passengers fleeing down the 
Thames after the great fire of 1666. 

“Met with the King and Duke of York in their barge, 
and with them to Queenhithe, and there called Sir Richard 
Browne to them. Their order was only to pull down houses 
apace, and so below bridge at the water-side; but little 
was or could be done, the fire coming upon them so fast. 
Good hopes there was of stopping it at the Three Cranes 
above, and at Buttulph’s Wharf below bridge, if care be 
used; but the wind carried it into the City, so as we know 
not, by the water-side, what it do there. River full of 
lighters and boats taking in goods, and good goods swim- 
ming in the water; and only I observed that hardly one 
lighter or boat in three that had the goods of a house in, 
but there was a pair of Virginall’s in it. Having seen as 
much as I could now, I away to White Hall by appoint- 
ment, and there walked to St. James’s Park; and there met 
my wife, and Creed, and Wood, and his wife, and walked 
to my boat; and there upon the water again, and to the 
fire up and down, it still encreasing, and the wind great. 
So near the fire as we could for smoke; and all over the 
Thames with one’s face in the wind, you were almost 
burned with a shower of fire-drops. This is very true: so 
as houses were burned by these drops and flakes of fire, 
three or four, nay, five or six houses, one from another. 
When we could endure no more upon the water, we to a 
little ale-house on the Bankside, over against the Three 
Cranes, and there staid till it was dark almost, and saw 
the fire grow; and, as it grew darker, appeared more and 
more; and in corners and upon steeples, and between 
churches and houses, as far as we could see up the hill of 
the City, in a most horrid, malicious, bloody flame, not 
like the fine flame of an ordinary fire.” 

The fact that hardly a lighter or boat passed without a 
Virginall indicates that in nearly every home of means 
music was a part of the daily life. 


Do not expect talent to work; you must work talent. 


Logic in Teaching 


HEN a pupil asks “why?” rejoice. It is the indica- 

tion of an alive responsive mind. Pupils have a 
right to know why you expect a certain task. By stating 
the object you hope to accomplish, you win the pupil’s 
assistance and secure results much more quickly. 

Take slow practice, for instance. The pupil says, “I 
can play it much more rapidly than that; and I do not 
see why I should play it slowly.” 

Explain that your reason is that slow playing permits 
a much more careful study of touch; that in a short time 
the pupil will be permitted to play the piece, little by 
little, faster and faster; and that when a rapid tempo is 
thus acquired the piece will be far clearer, more clean 
cut, more brilliant and more polished; that the reason 
why there are so many mussy players is that they have 
not had the patience to learn to play pieces slowly at 
the start. 

The logical teacher proceeds by basing each step upon 
the recognition of some one, two or three previously de- 
veloped principles. Nothing is presented or stated without 
the reason being clearly shown. 


The Cost of Education 


HAT is all this hullabaloo about the cost of educa- 

tion? The latest figures we have been able to secure 
were from Mr. William C. Carr, Director of the Research 
Division of the National Education Association, and are 
presented in a bulletin, “Statistical Summary of Educa- 
tion,” issued by the Department of the Interior for the 
years 1930-1931 and published in 1934. 

There were apparently 276,555 schools of all types, from 
the little one room school house to the great university. 
This number is probably less at this time, as many one 
room schools have been consolidated. These schools had 
30,550,000 pupils, and there were approximately 1,063,000 
teachers. The bill for all’this was about $3,083,785,000. The 
cost per student, therefore, was a little over $100 a year. 
This is the average for all classes, from the kindergarten to 
the university. The total is a mere fraction of what our 
aggregate government expenses may be, and yet our gov- 
ernmental existence depends, in a very large measure, upon 
our educational system. Anyone, who decries the expendi- 
ture of money for schools, should be mounted upon a stool 
at the street corner and crowned with a dunce’s cap. 


Lazy Pupils 


OME pupils are just downright lazy. When the lazi- 

ness is due to perversity, the cause is in the character 
of the pupil. If it is not due to this, it is due to some 
functional disorder. This, of course, is none of the teach- 
er’s business, but is the job of the medical man. If a 
pupil shows signs of this type of laziness, the teacher 
should advise with the parent. Lethargy due to the failure 
of the glands to function properly, is by no means in- 
curable.. It is useless for the teacher to try to combat this 
kind of laziness. 

The laziness which is mischievous, or is due to indif- 
ference, may be sometimes corrected by increasing interest 
in the work and at other times by better discipline. 

A lazy pupil is very often a pupil whose mentality is 
partly asleep. Such a pupil should be acquainted with 
the fact that he has it in him to do a great deal better 
if he will only exert himself to use the dormant parts of 
his mind. 

The old Spanish proverb, that “The ‘busy man is 
troubled by one devil; the idle man by a thousand,” has 
a very direct application to music students. Many pupils 
do not like music because they are too lazy to work hard 
enough to find out how delightful it is. 


THE ETUDE — 


_ they have 


Background in Music Study 


From a Conference With the W orld Renowned Piano Virtuoso, 


HE REASON why some students, 
ag | among the thousands who study mu- 
sic, emerge from the crowd and be- 

come pianists of renown seems to baffle 
many people. They see students fail, though 
worked unceasingly; while 
others, who apparently have not worked so 
hard, succeed. The reason usually is 
“background.” 

What do we mean by background? Pre- 
cisely what is meant by background in 
almost any other profession in which a 
technic is involved. Let us suppose that a 
man is being trained to be a surgeon. He 
must, of course, have a knowledge of the 
instruments he is using and of how to use 
them. That is technic. But if his technic 
_ stops with merely the very clever use of 
his hands, he, in all probability, will never 
' become a great surgeon. If, on the other 
hand, he has a profound knowledge of 
physiology, biology, bacteriology, psychol- 
ogy and all of the collateral studies; and, 
if he has a broad education as well as 
_ wide life experience, he is something more 
than a mere manual craftsman. 

It is very much the same way with the 
musician. Music should be approached in 
only one way and that is as a great art. 
Of course, in order to encompass this art, 
an all comprehensive mechanical ability and 
technical mastery are necessary—but these 
-- are only the first steps. It is not improb- 
able that in many of the orchestras, before 
_ which such violinists as Paganini, Joachim 
and Wieniawski played, let us say, a Bach 
_ concerto, there might have been many vio- 
_ linists who could have played that concerto 
and have played it note for note exceed- 
ingly well; but the difference between the 
orchestral players and the artists must 
have been wide; and that difference was 
largely due to background. The masters 
had not been content with mere technical 
mastery, they had made also an exhaustive 
study of the history of the art of violin 
playing, of composition, of art principles 
in general. Therefore, behind this amazing 
technical command there was background 
in the highest sense of the word. The great 
pianists of history have been men of rich- 
est background. The mechanicalists are 
usually soon forgotten. 

Pixis, Steibelt, Kalkbrenner and Czerny, 
all have devised innumerable formulas 
which are valuable only if they are played 
with mental concentration. It is quite con- 
ceivable that mechanical exercises, played 
without mental concentration, may be more 
injurious than beneficial. It is how they 
are played that counts. For instance, lay 
your hand upon the table. Relax. The hand 
_ is motionless. But direct a thought into 
your little finger and command it to obey. 
Instantly it responds. Now mechanical 
_ practice, to be beneficial, must be not per- 
functory. Each movement must be not 
merely a movement, but a thought, cul- 
_minating in the finger-tips. You see, the 
exercise of the arms and hands is not 
enough. The brain must be exercised, in 
every instance, with them. If Czerny and 
others are played as mere mechanical ex- 
ercises, the student may waste a lifetime 
and not attain anything more than medi- 
ocrity. On the other hand, if any of the 
_ mechanical formulas. are played with the 
definite object of achieving some specific 
_ thing in touch, accent, rhythm, and so on, 
_ they may become very valuable. The stud- 
Ab ied of Cramer, Hummel, Moscheles and 
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are more musical, and they inspire 


Pedagog and Composer 


Leopold Godowsky 
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Leopold Godowsky was born in Wilna, Russian Poland, 


in 1870. In 


1884 he studied for several months at the Royal High School of Music 
in Berlin. Prior to that time he had made several short concert touwrs, 


beginning at the age of nine. He toured America in 1884-85, 


with Clara 


Lowise Kellogg and Emma Thursby, and with the Belgian violinist, Ovide 
Musin. In 1886 he went to Paris, where Camille Saint-Saéns became in- 
terested in him and his studies. In 1890 he returned to America to devote 
himself to the concert field. On coming of age, in 1891, Mr. Godowsky 
became @ naturalised citizen of the United States. In 1892 he became head 
piano teacher of the Combs Conservatory of Music in Philadelphia; and 


in 1894 he was chosen to direct the piano department of the Chicago 
Conservatory. In 1900 he settled in Berlin and in 1909 he became Direc- 


tor of the 


“Klavier-Meisterschule” of the Imperial Royal Academy of 


Music of Vienna and was made Imperial Royal Professor.. Since then he 
has lived and toured in various parts of the world. His delightfully 
melodic compositions, largely for piano, have brought him wide renown; 
and his mastery of involved contrapuntal problems has startled musicians 
m all countries. This is the more surprising since he never studied coun- 
terpoint with anyone——Editorial Note. 


the student to keep the mind and the hand 
in closer relationship. 


Stretching Exeroises Valuable 
MM cies THE MOST valuable exer- 


cises in my experience have been 
those which involved lateral or fan- 
like stretching of the hand. You notice that 
my hand is very small; but, even though it 


were very large, I know that I would feel 
the same way about them. Of course all 
stretching exercises, whether as mechanical 
patterns or as excerpts from compositions, 
must be played with great care; 
hand, strong as it is, can be injured by 
excess in this direction. Stretching exer- 
cises should be alternated with contraction, 
in order to relieve the strain. 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


for the. 


One of the most frequent questions that 
the teacher hears from ambitious pupils 
is, “How long shall I practice?” Over- 
practice is injurious, but not many pupils 
do that. There are, though, some over-am- 
bitious students, who do practice more than 
they should. How much one should prac- 
tice rests entirely with the pupil. Practice 
until you feel tired and then just a little 
beyond. Your muscles will tell you when 
to stop. Somehow I have an idea that 
the pupil who stops instantly at the first 
sign of fatigue will not make much prog- 
ress. Trainers in gymnasiums know that it 
does not hurt muscles to ache slightly. En- 
durance and strength are acquired in that 
way. But again let me say that practice 
is wasted unless the mind participates. The 
mind must be trained at the same time as 
you train the muscle. Someone has told 
the story of Liszt practicing and reading 
a book at the same time. I cannot believe 
that Liszt ever did that. 

For lateral stretching the pupil who is 
capable of playing it, will find the first 
étude of Chopin very useful. After work- 
ing on such a study as that, I find that I 
seem to play with greater ease. This hori- 
zontal stretching process seems to me like 
a kind of lubricating process. 


Some Varying Ideas 


N THE TIME of Czerny the student 

was told to lift his fingers as high as 
possible and from this position they fell 
upon the keyboard like so many little trig- 
gers. The effect was naturally mechanical. 
With the Stuttgart School of Lebert and 
Stark, the student was taught to press upon 
the keys. In our time, weight of the arm, 
combined with relaxation, has come into 
almost universal use. Volumes have been 
written about this, but it is really very 
simple, a kind of knack which one may ac- 
quire in a very short time. The difficulty 
is in the application. The player, first of 
all, senses the weight of his own arm. 
Hold my arm, for instance. Note that I am 
not pressing. You feel. the weight of the 
arm, yet there is no flabbiness. 

How did Liszt or Rubinstein get their 
effects, when this obviously superior sys- 
tem is supposed to have been evolved after 
their time? Well, I do not think that any- 
one at this date imagines that Liszt or 
Rubinstein, when they were performing in 
public, ever thought of the pedagogical, 
mechanical side of their playing. They 
probably used the weight-relaxation method 
unconsciously, as it is the most natural 
method of playing the piano. 

The teacher, however, should be able to 
explain the wisdom of whatever he advo- 
cates. Never impart anything without giv- 
ing a reason. This applies to fingering, 
phrasing, pedaling and even to the smallest 
accent. The pupil must know the rules gov- 
erning their application. That is, there 
should be no accents or other deviations. 
Only the composer may, create them, as is, 
for instance, the case with characteristic 
accents. The student should know the natu- 
ral or grammatical accents, which are a 
part of the underlying laws of form. He 
should then understand the unusual ac- 
cents* that define rhythms and become a 
component part of expression. 

The pupil should have also a knowledge 


*All these principles find ample practical appli- 
cation in a series of ‘“‘Forty-six Miniatures for 
Piano,” 4 hds, by Leopold Godowsky. 
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of musical history and should read con- 
stantly upon musical subjects such as those 
presented in THe Erupr. The student, dur- 
ing his study days, is in a sense a sponge; 
but he should remember that a sponge may 
take up murky water as well as clean 
water. He should place himself in contact 
with the best. There is so much that is 
worthy and beautiful to be accomplished 
that there is no time for nonessentials. The 
Chopin “Etudes” alone represent a little 
world in themselves. I have made and pub- 
lished fifty-three special studies on these 
etudes. 


The Elusive Soul of Music 


OST OF ALL, the pupil should 
study the background of music. A 
very good book to read upon this subject 
is “Principles of Expression in Pianoforte 
Playing” by Christiani. This work, which 
is not new, gives an unusual insight into 


Little 


Never Mind the Mud 


Y CHILDREN lived five miles (by 

way of the worst kind of Nebraska 
mud roads) from the nearest music 
teacher, who plays nothing but piano. Be- 
sides piano, they studied violin and flute. 
(Now they play also the clarinet and 
tuba.) 

They had no “real” violin teacher but 
had to get along with what help they 
could get from the piano teacher, THE 
Etupe Music MaGAzIngE, and myself; and 
I commenced to study the violin at the 
age of thirty-one. 

One boy is now taking violin lessons on 
a scholarship he won last year, in a con- 
servatory. Among them, the children won 
a prize at every music contest they en- 
tered. They have one “fourth,” one “third,” 
two “seconds,” one “first prize’ and one 
“state championship” to their credit. 

The other boy played at a state contest, 
with the sweat running into his eyes, from 
the pain of a broken finger; but he man- 
aged to win third prize in flute solo, due 
to his grit. The next year he took first 
and is now at college, majoring in music, 
which he hopes to teach in public schools. 

Mrs. Henry Burwoor, NEBRASKA. 


Her Only True Friend 


EAUTIFUL strains of music, ex- 

quisitely played on a violin, reached 
my ears when I entered a certain building 
in an eastern town. 

Upon inquiry, I learned that the player 
was a lady of fifty, engaged in her regular 
daily practice on her beloved instrument. 
My curiosity to observe the lady’s en- 
thusiasm and to listen to her past experi- 
ences prompted me to call upon her. When 
I explained the purpose of my visit a gra- 
cious smile on a radiant face led me to a 
chair. 

“T have been playing my violin for the 
past thirty years,” she began. “This is my 
only true friend left, as my husband is 
dead and all my children married.” 

She went on to relate how much delight 
she derived from her instrument and how 
much effort and patience she had had to 
invest in order to give justice to her 
double task: attending to her family du- 
ties and continuing her daily practice. 

“Every man and woman,” she concluded, 


certain principles which every student past 
the elementary grades should know liter- 
ally by heart; so that, in the study of the 
master works of music, these points may 
be stressed. 

Life is so ordered that only the creator 
lives. Pianists, with few exceptions, like 
actors, are forgotten a few years after they 
pass. The talking machine created a me- 
dium for the creative artist. It enables the 
recreative artist to preserve interpretations 
for future generations. This’ cannot fail to 
have considerable educational value for 
progressive teachers. Numerous works of 
great masters, played by great interpreters, 
are available on the market. If I were 
starting a conservatory of music, I should 
certainly insist upon having a large library 
of these; and then I would see that stu- 
dents used them thoughtfully and analyti- 
cally. These recordings should go a long 
way toward making public performance 


more authoritative. It may surprise you to 
hear that I never liked playing in public. 
My best playing has been for my colleagues. 
I have played in public all over the world, 
but there have been perhaps a half dozen 
times when I have been satisfied with my- 
self. In fact, an artist rarely knows what 
the reaction of the public may be. I re- 
member that, through my great success in 
Germany, I was asked to give a few con- 
certs in Copenhagen. The manager of the 
hall was the husband of the most famous 


“of Ibsen actresses, Frau Hennings. The 


first concert was in a small hall, and the 
attendance was none too good. I had such 
a headache that every note I played 
seemed like a hammer pounding on my 
head. It was one of those intense migranes 
that make life momentarily almost unbear- 
able. I staggered home, believing that I had 
made a fiasco. The public as well as the 
papers were most extravagant in their 


f 

praise of the strange concert. 4 
At the second concert, this time in the 
largest hall in Copenhagen, I felt that I 
was in prime condition. The house was _ 


crowded, and it was in every respect a | 


festive occasion. Naturally, inasmuch as 
they had exhausted their superlatives after 
the first recital, I was eager to see what 


the critics had to say about this one. Al- © 


most to a man they regretted that I had 
not kept. up to the high standards of my 
previous concert. I, therefore, wonder 
whether the public or the critics realize 
unerringly ‘when artists are at their best. 
There is unquestionably something un- 
accountable that makes a kind of electro- 
chemical bridge between the artist and the 
audience. It can never be produced at will; 
and it may spring into existence at the 
most unexpected moment. Find this bridge, 
and you will command one of the’ great 
highways to success. 1 


Tales of Music Study Accomplishment 


Response from many states, in answer to an inquiry. 


“ought to play some musical instrument. 
The pleasure derived is indescribable. “But 
one must play good music only,” she 
added, “because good music brings out all 
that is best in one.” 

Here is a woman who really wunder- 
stands the aim of human life. I wish there 
were many like her. 

ApOLPH CORENTHAL, CONNECTICUT. 


A Key to Wasted Practice Hours 


WAS SO DISAPPOINTED in the 

result of weeks of practice, when I 
took my last regular lesson, that Mr. Hill, 
my teacher, said, “Come back on Friday.” 
This I was glad to do. 

After weeks of practice on a concerto, 
I found myself slipping and stumbling on 
places that had been always difficult. Yet 
I had not stopped to analyze the trouble 
and probably would not have been able to 
do so, had I tried ever so hard. 

Somehow I felt that I had done all I 
could; and yet I did not play it well 
enough. Two or three times I asked if 
I were playing too fast (the usual explan- 
ation of such shortcomings) ; but, as often 
as I asked, he answered with an emphatic 
CONTigus: 

It was plain that he knew that I was 
getting worried, and he finally told me 
what was my trouble, though I did not 
grasp the key to it till the following les- 
son, when he had more time to give. In- 
cidentally, I had been very tired and 
nervous before my last lesson started. I 
had practiced four hours in the morning 
(entirely too much, you will agree), had 
run to the hairdresser, and had arrived 
at the studio twenty minutes late—though 
I had telephoned and made provision for 
this. Naturally, I was not in a proper state 
of mind for a calm and thoughtful lesson. 
I began—not very hopefully—but deter- 
mined to listen very closely to Mr. Hill; 
for I knew that he would have something 
worth while to say. His diagnosis (which 
was worthy of the name) gave me the 
key to overcoming many difficulties, espe- 
cially in rapid passages, and outlined a 
means of steady future improvement. 

It was just this: he traced my present 
troubles to faulty rhythm, that is, to mis- 
placed accents, to rhythms disturbed be- 
cause of trills and cdd bowings. In a flash 


I saw how much this knowledge would be 
worth to me; and since then my practice 
has been given to seeking out confusing 
passages and analyzing their difficulties. 
Such errors are quite elusive, and one 
must make a distinct search for them. 

Instead of the former baffled feeling, 
hope now returned. No one wants to feel 
that he practices blindly and stupidly, as 
well as hopelessly. Now I have the neces- 
sary key. I do not need to say to myself, 
“T will try again, and maybe I will get it 
right.” At least, if I do not, I shall know 
the reason. 

Mr. Hill insists that most of the diffi- 
culties of the average student can be traced 
to faulty rhythm; and I feel that I never 
have had a lesson more valuable than this 
one described. 

BEessie VAN- SICKEL, INDIANA. 


Learning Something New 
Every Day 


ut E WANT to learn music,” some 
little girls, aged perhaps ten and 
eleven, told me. They were attending a 
rural school in the mountains, and their 
only available instrument was an old- 
fashioned organ. I arranged with their 
teacher for permission to give them lessons 
at noon and after school as long as day- 
light lasted. They practiced before school 
and during recess periods, and were soon 
able to play selections from their school 
music readers. Their interest soon 
tended to the lives and works of famous 
musicians. 
I was with them two months, but after 
I came away their teacher took up the 


study of music in order to continue with - 


the work. Not long ago one of them wrote 
me, “I am learning something new every 
day. Some time I shall have a piano of 
my own.” 

Acnes S. THOMPSON, CALIFORNIA. 


Work Harder Than the Other 
Fellow 


HE MOST UNUSUAL musician I 
know is a tiny, crippled piano teacher. 
Due to poor health in childhood she re- 
ceived little formalized schooling and very 
few music lessons. When she was fourteen 
she entered college as a special student; 


ex- | 


and since then she has graduated from 
three of the best conservatories in Amer- 
ica. In two of these she broke all records 
for scholarship and speed in completing 
the courses. She refuses to believe that she 
has any more talent or brains than the 
average student, and her teachers say the 
same. When she was asked why she has 
worked so hard she answered, “My rela- 
tives used to tell me that I was dumb; 
and one aunt even said I was feeble- 
minded; so I just had to do something to 
prove that they were wrong!” 
Despite the business depression, she has 
organized and built up a successful music 
school in the last three years. When she 
is not teaching, she is composing, and her 
articles and stories are appearing in maga- 
zines every month. ; Ms 
“Work harder than the other fellow, and 
do your best for every pupil, no matter 
how dull he may be.” This is her rule for 
success. : 
RaLtpH Henry, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mother Knew 


AS ASTOUNDING musical sticcess is 
illustrated in the case of a young girl, 
the daughter of a stern, harsh, unyielding 
army officer, a disciple of the “old school,” 
who believed in keeping his children at 
home. Her mother, a gentle person, did 


all in her power to encourage the devel- 


opment of the music which was born in 
the child and to procure for her the neces- 


sary musical education. Her voice often — 


thrilled the soldiers, but her unknowing 
father refused to allow her to study. 

As many other musicians had done be- 
fore her, she ran away; but that starvation 
and hardship known by many was not ex- 
perienced by her at this crucial time. 
Later on she experienced a good deal 
more than her share of the world’s trou- 
ble; but this only served to make her a 
greater singer. Her truly remarkable voice 


_won for her a scholarship, and, with the 


aid of her mother, she was soon studying. 
After a comparatively short period of in- 
tensive training she received a contract 
from a foreign opera company, and later 
from one of our own; and she is now one 
of our best and most beloved singers—a 
musician with a soul. 
VircGInIA Viney, New York. 


Better times in music cannot be more forcefully indicated than by the fact that we have been obliged to print over 


twenty-five thousand more of the issues of The Etude for April and May than for the same months of last year. The Etude 
for April was literally sold out on the fifteenth of the month. 
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THE ETUDE 


4 29 s 


Any Onestinghel-Gattesky was born 
rna, Bulgaria, in December of 1886. 
his earliest youth he was an en- 
tic student of music. In Paris he 
a pupil of Saint-Saéns and Vin- 
ndy. On returning to his own 
he gave at the university @ course 
icology dealing with the influence of 
ient upon Bulgarian music. On a 
visit to France he studied modern 
onic music and salon music for the 
estra. After this he spent several years 
yme for the study of Italian lyric 
. He has written many articles and 
works for European publication. 
me herewith presented is the first to 
in any American publication —Edi- 


Note. 


st un point trés important, car dans 
‘érature didactique, déja si vaste et si 
, Vactivité spécifique des doigts, est 
souvent négligée par les traités. Et 
: pour cela que lorsque le teacher tache 
parvenir il le fait de maniére incompléte 
ionnelle. 
En générale on ne songe a l'éducation 
s doigts qu’au commencement de 1’étude, 
tard on n’y songe plus. 
téchnique moderne a réjoint une telle 
pleur que l’emploi de la main et du bras 
rive des applications trop préponder- 
. De cela un certain désinteressement 
pour ce qui est le dévéloppement de 
ictivité des doigts, indispensable a son 
en certains cas particuliers, dans 
esquels l’exécution dépend justement de 
cette activité. 
_ Ainsi voila que le pianiste arrivé, ou, 
A ots mieux dire, au point d’arriver, il 
s'apercoit de deux vérités: lune, que 
ité des doigts est la plus difficile; 
e, qu'elle est la plus nécéssaire, car 
t d’elle qui dépend la resistence en 
ale et la vélocité en particulier. 
technique journaliére du _pianiste 
‘ait renfermer, avant tout, les exercices 
notes tenues. Les doigts qui restent im- 
bilisés sur la note tenue servent comme 
int d’appui pour faire hausser successive- 
les autres doigts. ‘ 
Un celébre écrivain de traités pour piano, 
‘Vallemand Schiffmacher, a toujours donné 
grande importance a l’énérgie des doigts, 
exagerant parfois, et conseillant de tenir 
touche fortement et tenacement. Cepen- 
les doigts fermés ne doivent pas faire 
ion sur la touche baisseé, mais y 
er légerement, ce qui facilitera leur 
on récourbée sans empécher 1’action 
tres. 4 
| faut observer primiérement que les 
s sont les éléments du bras chargés de 
-fonctionner les touches, soit qu’ils 
en action leur poids oubien leur 
ie musculaire. Dans les deux cas les 
doivent émettre la plus grande 
rgie, laquelle se vérifie seulement lorsque 
tendons fléchisseurs agissent avec le 
d’éfficace. f 
st donc irrationnelle que de placer 
au piano en l’initiant 4 picoter le 
exercice des cinque notes tenues : 


By Any Onestinghel 


A BELATED RESPONSE TO A REPEATED REQUEST 


Many Erupe friends in France and in French Canada, as 
well as French speaking readers and French students in all 
parts of the world, have suggested that we might sometime 
publish an article on music in the French language. 

We should be delighted to hear from those who have en- 
joyed this article which has been written by an able Uni- 


versity Professor. 


THE ETupE offers a prize of ten dollars for the best free 
English translation of this article. The author has consented 
to act as the judge, in connection with the Editorial Depart- 
ment of THE Etupe. All answers must be received by June 20, 
1936, addressed to French Competition, c/o THe ErupE 
Music Macazine, 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 


sylvania. 


we 

pa as 
—irrationnelle, parce que la contraction 
simultanée des cing tendons, jusqu’ a ce 
qu’ils ne sont pas rendus indépendants du 
muscle dont il partent, produit la contrac- 
tion du muscle lui-méme. Cela non seule- 
ment n’atteigne pas le but de donner 1|’indé- 
pendance aux doigts, mais il les roidit et 
par consequent retarde et empéche le 
progres de 1’étudiant. 

Je me rappelle a ce propos que le grand 
pianiste Benjamin Cesi, fondateur de 1’école 
napolitaine de piano et ancien professur a 
la Cour du Czar de Russie, ne voulu 
jamais porter une camne, pour ne pas 
obliger les cing tendons de la main a une 
longue et simultanée contraction. 

Ii est pourtant nécéssaire un exercice 
anterieur a celui qu’on pratique com- 
munement, méme wun exercice initiale et 
different, dés que celui des cinq notes 
tenues est demontré comme faux. II 
faudrait dénouer les doigts, les rendre in- 
dépendents avant méme de commencer 
l'étude du piano, ou du moins en méme 
temps, mais moyennant un systéme extra- 
pianistique. 

On raconte que Chopin avait le soin de 
se coucher avec des petits morceaux de 
liége liés entre les doigts, 4 fin de les 
dénouer davantage. 

Si c’était une véritable faute l’usage de 
moyens mécaniques pour contraindre la 
bouche a ne pas s’ouvrir qu’ a la mesure 
voulue, comme l!’on faisait dans certaines 
écoles francaises du 1700, il serait, au con- 


‘traire, d’autant plus propre l’emploi de 


moyens mécaniques pour dénouer les doigts, 
dés qu'il s’agit dans ce cas d’un phenoméne 
de pure mécanique musculaire. Nous 
devons chercher des moyens semblables a 
ceux qu’on emploie pour les initiées a l’art 
de Terpsichore a fin de leur dénouer les 
jambes, qui sont a la dance ce que les 
doigts sont a l’art du piano. 

Faire avancer le petit éléve de piano 
sans lui assurer le moyen de rejoindre 
Vindépendance des doigts, c’est lui faire plus 
mal que bien, c’ést lui retarder sa carriére, 
cest le mettre sur une voie, of un jour il 
défaillira immanquablement. 

Un de mes ami, professeur exquis de 
piano, avait inventé un appareil dans lequel 
il obligeait les doigts de ses petits éléves, 
et dont les résultats étaient éxcéllents. 
De ma part, et pour mon expérience, je 


puis assurer qu’un immersion prolongée 
des mains dans l’eau chaude, avant de se 
mettre. au piano, est trés utile et avan- 
tageuse. 

Il est de mode a present le mot 
“préssion,” et l’éxpression est en effet 
significative, quoique il se rapporte plutot 
a la capacité tactile. Je tacherai de lui 
donner la véritable signification, en vue de 
débarasser la didactique du piano des pos- 
sibles confusions et malentendus. 

Le jeu de la préssion pourra étre con- 
tinué et augmenté méme aprés que la 
touche est baissée. On pourrait observer 
que telle préssion maintenue sur la touche 
baissée serait en désaccord avec la logique 
mécanique-physiologique. 

Mais il faut reconnaitre le cas assez fre- 
quent, dans lequel les exigences du touche 
se valent de la préssion sur une touche 
déja baissée, au moment oti l’on veut pro- 
duire le son trés faible d’une note en lever, 
laquelle parait rébondir d'une chute. Il 
s'agit done d’un cas ot le pianiste doit 
considerer comme staccato une note qui ne 
porte pas cette indication. 

Le passage suivant: 


Ex. 


2 
“Allegretto 
: ia te ie? 


doit étre consideré ainsi: 


Ex. 3 
' Allegretto 


Vase ra 


Le méme jeu est nécessaire, en certains 
cas, pour rendre le /egato, tandis qu’il ne le 
faut pas p. ex. pour le violon, car il a a sa 
disposition un moyentrés éfficace, l’archet, 
pour rejoindre ce détail de l’expression 
musicale. Il est donc naturel que le pianiste 
pour éxécuter un passage comme le sui- 
vant: 


Ex.4 
Allegretto 


oesss 


x 7 
doit le considérer comme s'il était écrit 
comme ¢a: 


Bx. 5 
Allegretto 
— ge et 
<a eae ee = 
7 


_ Increasing the Activity of the Fingers 


Ce sont tous effets de préssion, car en 
realité, soit le staccato du premier cas, que 
le marcato du second, ne sont pas indica- 
tions manifestés par l’auteur. Mais ce sont 
de nuances de préssion—une sorte de ruse 
du pianiste—a fin d’obtenir clairement la 
note faible en lever et le legato, deux a 
deux des croches, dans les deux exemples 
sudits. 

A propos de préssion, entre une foule de 
cas, il y en a un que je cite par son 
originalité. Cela rappelle ce que font les 
violinistes sur la corde de leur instrument, 
quand ils veulent atteindre une grande 
expression. J’ai vu une fois appliquer cette 
specialité par le pianiste polonnais Miecio 
Horzowsky. Il s’agit de faire une over- 
pression du doigt sur la touche qui, sous 
limperceptible impulsion, a une éspéce de 
palpitation. On obtient un supplement de 
résonnance que la premiére préssion n’avait 
pas complétement epuisée, et l’effet en est 
surprenant. 


Ex.6 


over over 
Andante pressure pressure 
a 1 ee —=———__—__ 
£pP espress 


Une téchnique journaliére renfermante 
les exercices sur l’activité des doigts ap- 
porterait a la didactique du piano une con- 
tribution neuve et profitable, en remplissant 
des lacunes bien lamentables et frequentes 
dans l’enseignement du piano. Cette activité 
doit viser naturellement a la main droite 
comme a la gauche. 

Soit dit en passant: Le Czerny est en 
cela imparfait, car ses études, quoique trés 
utiles, présentent de trop faciles tonalités, 
harmonisations trop primitives, une pré- 
ponderance éxcéssive de la main droite sur 
la gauche—ce qui est trés mal. Defauts 
capables d’alimenter un état de sensibilitité 
stationnaire et de paresse intellectuelle. 

L’activité des doigts renferme aussi 
l’étude de la sensibilité tactile. Ce-ci est 
encore un point de premier ordre dans 
Venseignement du piano, car il s’agit d’un 
facteur non plus mécanique, mais de quel- 
que chose beaucoup plus _ interessante, 
quelque chose qui est douée d’une propre 
vie, et cest le touche—l’admirable -phe- 
noméne qui produit la fusion de l’ame du 
pianiste avec la sensibilité de son instru- 
ment. 

Enfoncer avec le doigt une touche d’un 
clavier, parait un acte bien simple; c’est 
parce qu'il parait si simple qu’on le voit 
imparfaitement. Ainsi, il peut paraitre trés 
simple qu’en touchant un objet, du bout de 
l’index, nous ayons des sensations trés sub- 
tiles qui nous permettent de distinguer si 
cest du velours, du satin, de la laine, du 
papier ou du bois que nous touchons. Mais 
si nous regardons le bout de nos doigts au 
microscope, ce processus de _ sensations 
devient éxtrémement complexe, car nous 
voyons que nous avons dans la pulpe de 
chaque doigt de certains petits doigts 
microscopiques, dont chacun garde ses 
sensations propres, et que c’est en realité 
cet ensemble, si infiniment complexe de 
sensations différentes, que mous  con- 
sidérons comme le fait simple de la sensi- 
bilité du toucher. 

Crest donc cette sensibilité tactile qui 
nous rendra capables de percevoir le plus 
grand nombre de sensations materielles, 
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qui nous aidera dans la perception du poids 
et pourra mieux que tout autre qualité 
discipliner l’action mécanique. 

On y arrive par l’activité des doigts, 
c'est a dire par l’indépendance des doigts. 

L’indépendance n’est autre chose que 
l'autonomie du doigt, parceque jusqu’ a ce 
qu'il ne percoit exactement son poids, il 
n'aura jamais la sensibilité tactile, qui a 
tant d’influence sur le touche. 

Francois Couperin, l'’exposant typique de 
la musique frfncaise pour clavécin, ne 
voulait autre chose, sinon que les fabricants 
de clavécin réussissent a rendre cet instru- 
ment susceptible d’expréssion. “L’usage— 
d’sait—il—m’a fait connaitre que les mains 
vigoureuses et capables d’exécuter ce qu'il 
y a de plus rapide et de plus léger ne sont 
pas toujours celles qui réussissent le mieux 
dans les piéces tendres et de sentiment; et 
j’avouerai de bonne foi que j’aime beaucoup 
mieux ce qui me touche que ce qui me 


surprend.” 
antagonism LiSZ i 
L’antago e entre Liszt et Chopin 
était celui méme qui passe entre wir- 


tuosisme et sentiment. “Jowes avec toute 
l’ame—disait le grand Polonnais—jouez 
sélon votre sentiment.” 

Or comme le sentiment est quelque chose 
qui n’est pas au professeur de l’enseigner 
mais ...a la Nature, tout ce que je puis 
dire pour développer le touche c’est de 
rendre autonomiques vos doigts. Avec cela 
vous gagnerez la sensibilité tactile, la mére 
du touche, qui est justement la qual té la 
plus emergente pour distinguer un pianiste 
de l'autre. 

Il n'y a pourtant pas d’exercices ad hoc 
pour infuser ce genre de sensibilité. De 
toute maniére l’étude des détails de l’ex- 
préssion musicale est la seule capable de la 
dévdlopper. Ces détails sont ceux corre- 
spondents aux indications: du_ staccato, 
legato, marcato, martellato, inciso, ap- 
poggiato, etc. Une série d’exercices sur 
la pratique particuliére de ces indications 
serait éxtrémement utile. 

Le piano ne peut pas rendre, comme le 
violon, ces indications a la perfection, mais 
c’est justement pour cela qu'il est désirable 
que les pianistes se donnent la peine de les 
observer jusqu’au scrupule. 

Méme en 1600 le clavécin manquait, par 
ex., de resonnance et il était incapable de 
rendre le /egato, mais Sebastien Bach était 


ORTY-FIVE to ninety represent, 
Fee metronome marks but years. Your 

probable years. “Is it worthwhile to 
start anything new between those ages?” 
is one of the questions often put to every 
teacher. 

If you mean to begin violin or piano, 
singing or bass drum or “whatnot,” the 
answer is emphatically, “Yes.” Provided 
it is nothing but your own joy you expect. 
Anything that gives you, the person in ques- 
tion, great refreshment will communicate 
itself to others and that radiance coming 
from you is one of the greatest assets any 
person can have. 

We have real need for the arranging of 
our lives in more of an oriental fashion. 
That is, we are too expectant, materially. 
We are always measuring what we do by 
what we “can get out of it.” Singers, quite 
especially, do that much too frequently; 
with the well attested result that they fail 
to attain a standard of either life or art. 
The art you wish to practice is made up not 
only of technical fundamentals but also of 
soul vitamins. (Remember that, you 
young ones, also!) 


Inside the Man 


ACETIOUS FRIENDS might say that 
the playing of a man who started the 
violoncello at fifty might not be such good 
fun to his neighbors. That is true; but, as 
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arrivé d'une maniére éclatante a obtenir 
une chose et l'autre, ce qui lui permettait 
de mettre en pleine évidence les parties 
compliquées de ses fugues et de rendre 
merveilleusement la rapidité de ses pré- 
Iudes. Il va sans dire que Bach était... 
Bach! 

A ce point je crois de me\trouver sur- un 
terrain tout a fait nouveau de la didactique 
du piano. Lorsque 1’étudiant a bien compris 
la différence qui passe entre le Jegato et le 
non legato (celui-ci n’est pas le staccato!), 
entre le marcato, le martellato, le appog- 
giato, le inciso, etc. il aura fait un grand 
pas en avant pour l’acquisition du touche. 

Pareils exercices, qui paraient, insigni- 
fiants 4 premiére vue, ont au contraire un 
but analytique et pratique, semblables aux 
vocalises, d'une simplicité inouie, que 
Vartiste de chant doit faire chaque jour 
pour s’acoutumer a l’expréssion et a la 
perception des voyelles, chose qui parait 
naturelle et superflue. 


nerfs 
sensitifs de la “papilla” serront capables 
de percevoir la résistance opposée par le 
déplacement du poids de la main et du bras, 


Plus les doigts, ou mieux, les 


plus promptement pourra—t—il trans- 
mettre la perception au cerveau, ou rési- 
dent aussi les centres moteurs. A la 


sensibilité tactile il faut unir la sensibilitié ~ 


musculaire et articulaire. 

Ces circonstances données et ces rap- 
ports établis, je vais signaler des exercices 
capables de dévélopper le rendement des 
doigts sélon le poids particulier de chacun. 

Ex.Ple pour l’action simple: 


Ex.8 


45 4 § 


Ex.Ple pour l’action double: 
Ex.Y 


(Pour manque d’éspace je ne fais que 
faire allusion au genre d’exercises, c’est 
a l’étudiant de les dévélopper.) 

Evidemment le troisiéme doigt est, pour 
ainsi dire, le maitre des autres. Maintenez- 
le ferme sur un plan, la premicre phalange 


courbée et tachez d’articuler les autre 
doigts: vous verrez que la liberté de leurs 
articulations est empéchée par la position 
du_ troisi¢me. 

Généralement on dit que l’énergie com- 
mence dans le bras pour arriver, a travers 
la main, jusqu’au doigt. L’on pense que le 
résultat—de faire articuler les doigts—soit 
le méme. Mais s'il était ainsi, il serait 
bien difficile, si non impossible, de tirer 
profit de ce facteur trés important qu’est 
le poids, et la velocité fonctionnelle des 
doigts serait bien limitée. C’est donc au 
contraire: l’énergie doit s’initier et se 
développer a l’extremité des doigts, et d’ici 
se répandre vers le bras. L’énergie dont 
je parle est précisement celle du doigt, 
cest a dire, le double acte mécanique d’en 
bas (upwards) et d’en haut (downwards). 
Cest donc au contraire: l’énergie doit 
s’initier et dévélopper a l’extremité des 
doigts, et d’ici se répandre vers le bras. 
L’énergie dont je parle est précisement 
celle du doigt, c’est a dire, le double acte 
mécanique d’en bas (downwards) et d’en 
haut (upwards). 

J’appellerai cet acte “acte préhensile” qui 
est nettement relatif a Vactivité du doigt, 
car l’énergie du doigt est l’équivalent de 
son poids. 

L’activité du doigt commence par le 
touche naturel, que je voudrais donner 
comme base de la téchnique du piano. En 
verité l’action du poids du doigt et son 
relache consent cet énergie musculaire qui 
régle le poids méme, et donne le son 
naturel, sans ancun effort ni sur la touche 
ni sur le marteau. 

Quand le poids du doigt n’agit plus en 


role essentiel, ou bien comme cdusalité— 


From Forty-Five to Ninety | 
By T. Carl Whitmer 


a man, he might be happier, and this happi- 
ness is infectious. The thing that happens 
to you mside of you, that is the important 
thing which works out towards all kinds 
of success. 

An efficiency expert would tell you, of 
course, that we are so built that to become 
highly proficient on any instrument one 
must start early in life. Which unfor- 
tunately is true; but that does not prevent 
a great content that goes with well poised 
work on any instrument, in any low. or 
medium grade of technic, within the éon- 
fines of one’s own house and garden. 

Answering the question of study begin- 
ning late in life in a direct way, I would 
say that you will have to determine your 
own status first. What are-you? Do you 
expect pleasure and inner development, or 
do you expect early income? 


Life Enrichment 


HERE IS NO END to the spirit 

dividends that music pays at any and 
every starting age. I have known men 
and women in the fifties and sixties to 
tackle a new thing.. In one case, music. 
In another, German (this woman is now 
ninety-four and as gay and stimulating a 
person as you will find). In another case 
it was French and painting. In every case 
they became as new persons with an added 
zest to life.’ It is that constant recon- 


structing of life that one must keep before 
his mind. ; 

Only a few years ago a rough workman 
in the mills and streets turned to house 
painting and then in odd moments to the 
painting of pictures of the Pittsburgh 
scenes. This was after he was fifty-five. 
Nobody heard of John Kane until he was 
sixty-five. At seventy he became a Per- 
sonage. Within the past two years there 
was held in New York City a memorial 
exhibition of his works to which was added 
critical acclaim as “one of America’s great- 
est painters.” And to this were added in- 
creased sales at ten to twenty-five times 
what he modestly asked “early in the 
game.” 

Sixty-five was about the age of Mary 
Baker Eddy when Christian Science became 
a force. Verdi did his best work between 
seventy and eighty. Widor learned English 
at seventy-eight and retired from Saint 
Sulpice at ninety. Read biography and 
you will know what mind is ‘like. 

There is always great work that may be 
done in the early grades by people who 
have started late, and these early grades 
may be real art works. Some of the loveli- 
est music we know is in the second and 
third grades. Great art is not dependent 
upon difficulty. 

Yes, biography and psychology bear out 
the statement that it always is worth while 
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par ex.Ple dans l’exécution d’un_ staccat¢ 
l’action du doigt et de la main est passive 
quoique tant le doigt que la main partici- 
pent naturellement au mouvement pour 
mettre en action les touches du piano. 

Au contraire quand les doigts mettent 
en action leur poids, ils mettent de méme 
en action leurs muscles, et c'est donc in-) 
dispensable de les mettre en haleine avant 
tout autre exercice moyennant une gym-F 
nastique faite par des attaques isolés. Cet! 
exercice, négligé et presque inconnu par 
les professeurs de piano, est le suivant: 
Placer la main sur le clavier, impercepti- 
blement soulevée, mais en position comme 
si elle y était appuyée; baisser chaque doigt 
sur la touche et le relever aprés la percus- 
sion du marteau. On a ainsi le double 
avantage d’habiteur chaque doigt a per- 
cevoir son véritable poids et a frapper 
avec énergie autonomique sans le secours 
d'autres énergies musculaires provenantes 
de la main ou du bras. 

Répéter cet exercice maintes fois dépla- 
cant la main progressivement sur le 
diverses tonalités. 

La raison fondamentale de cette expéri- 
ence est précisement la base méme de la 
technique du mouvement des doigts. 

En, resumé le doigt qui actionne sur le 
clavier a deux sources d’énergie. 

L’une phisiologique, c’est a dire muscu- 
laire-autonomique, donnant particuliére- 
ment la percéption du poids de chaque 
doigt. Ce genre d’energie on le percoit et 
dévéloppe par ce dernier exercice a main 
suspendue. 

L’autre source d’énergie est de nature 
mécanique, et a lieu dés que les doigts sont 
appuyés, ou mieux enfoncés dans le clavier. 
Dans ce cas chaque doigt qui bouge est 
soutenu par les autres, qui agissent en sort 
de levier, et c’est alors que le doigt—perdu_ 
son énergie autonomique—va la puiser a la 
contraction des muscles de la main ou du 
bras. En ce moment il n’est plus capable 
de percevoir son propre poids pour la 
simple raison que Iui—méme la déplacé 
sans en avoir fait usage. : 

Cet exercice a doigts enfoncés doit donc 
suivre celui a main suspendue, c’est a 
dire, il faut le pratiquer seulement d3s que’ 
les doigts se sont émancipés de JTentier 
appareil musculaire en action dans Jart. 
de jouer du piano. 


to go ahead and to do what deep down in 
one’s soul is a fervent wish. Let nothing 
stop you at any age. Life is yours and 
only you yourself can mold the you in you. 
Let no one else decide for you. You must 
know how painfully deep down is your de-_ 
sire to play or sing. Make the decision 
yourself and then whether you make the 
saxophone groan, or the fiddle squeak, or 
the accordion wheeze, or whether you your-. 
self. wheeze in. some aria too far off in 
quality to make Mrs. Grumpy enjoy it at. 
all, at all; at. least your friends will want. 
to know what has made this great change | 
in you and caused the bloom to come back 
to pale cheeks. These friends will be like 
the friends of Lazarus looking on in amaze- 
ment when he rose from the dead. 
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A true-artist is one whose fundamental 
relation to art is creative. Given craftsman- 
ship, which is a matter partly of example, 
partly of individual training (it is surpris- 
ing low much of it some people acquire by 
accident from their surroundings), the 
destiny of that person is to be a creator. 
But practical craftsmanship in so scientific 
an art as music is rare; and so, most of the 
born creators do not create, but merely re- 
ceive and appreciate——British Musician. 


THE ETUDE 


INCE THE MIRACLE of radio, we 
Mm accept it as a commonplace fact that 
an invention in the field of electro- 

nechanics can open up entirely new oppor- 

unities to musicians. Undoubtedly the most 
attractive of these opportunities, at the 
present moment, is work in the talking 
films. Established professional singers are 
eyeing the prospects here with keenest 
attention, and vocal students have a right 
to inquire as to what may be waiting for 
them. ; 

What does it take to get ahead in the 
movies? The very first requisite, unfor- 
tunately enough, is not accomplished artis- 
try. Before one can even hope to make 
known his artistic possibilities, he must 
pay tribute to the purely technical and 
mechanical side of the work. In other 
words, he must possess the kind of face 
that photographs well, and the kind of 
yoice that records well. To be good-looking 
and to sing well mean nothing at all, unless 
those pleasant attributes are of the kind 
that “take” in reproduction. 


The F ili Face and Voice 


HE FIRST THING that the vocalist 
with film aspirations should do is to 
test himself out mechanically. Have a 
number of pictures made—even snapshots 
will do—and try to judge critically whether 
‘the result is good, first as a likeness, and 
second as a pleasing picture. We all know 
cases of distinctly handsome individuals 
who do not take a good picture. Natural 
beauty has little to do with it. I know a 
young woman who possesses only average 
looks but who comes up a perfect Helen 
of Troy before a camera lens. And, on the 
other hand, one of the handsomest ladies 
I ever met reveals, photographically, an 
astigmatism of the eyes which. is not at 
all apparent when one looks at her in per- 
son. My handsome friend, for all her good 
looks, would never pass a screen test, while 
the less beautiful girl would make out very 
nicely indeed. Thus, the camera must de- 
cide the first step of a movie career. 
Identically the same is true of voice 
recording. Not every voice reproduces 
well. As a general rule voices of heavier 
timbre have a better chance. The loveliest 
voice in the world and the finest artistry 
in the world would count for nothing if 
the inherent voice quality did not lend itself 
to recording. This is true, too, of radio 
work, but even more important in the films, 
because here the result that ultimately 
reaches the listener’s ears is not the direct 
emission of the singer’s voice but a me- 
chanical recording. On the radio, the audi- 
ence hears the actual singing. In film work, 
the audience hears a record of singing. So, 
the first step to decide is, not how well one 
can do, but how perfectly his efforts can 
be reproduced. To follow up the suggestion 
of the test snapshot, let the film candidate 
make a test record of his singing. Any 
on ograph shop can, I believe, arrange 
such records at not too great a cost. 
_ But suppose, now, that both your picture 
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and your voice record come out satisfac- 
torily. What next? Are you now ready to 
storm the studios and to ask for a chance? 
Theoretically, perhaps, yes; but I would 
not advise such a course. The “talkie” 
world is absolutely overrun with applicants, 
from established stars of the concert and 
opera stage, to untried youngsters who 
simply sigh over the fan magazines. To 
try to break in from what Hollywood calls 
“a cold start” is practically impossible. No 
matter how capable you are, the sensible 
thing to do, for your own sake, is to build 
up the sort of reputation that will make 
you as desirable to the films as the films 
are to you. You may not even have to 
work through a whole career—a reputa- 
tion for some specialty may help to turn 
the trick. But make yourself known some- 
where for something that you can do better 
than anyone else;—otherwise, why should 
they choose you in preference to that “some- 
one else’? A successful concert tour, a 


‘period of preliminary work in some opera 


company, or an engagement on some radio 
station will make you far more desirable 
than—simply a longing to act in the 
movies. 
Toiling Upward 

KNOW THIS from personal experi- 

ence. I was brought here, in 1929, as 
just another unknown Italian tenor, to do 
small singing bits in pictures. I. could sing, 
I could act, and my mechanical tests were 
satisfactory. And I got nowhere at all. My 
name meant absolutely nothing. My 
abilities, so far as the public was concerned, 
were just a big question mark. I sang some 
numbers in “Paramount Parade’; and no- 
body bothered about me. My command of 
English, of course, was only rudimentary, 
but my other abilities were not so very 


And Now the Movies 


A Leapinc TENorR OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA ComMPANY, 
AND PopuLarR IN BotH CONCERT AND FILMED OPERA 


An Interview Secured Expressly for 


different from what they are today. Yet, 
as an unknown singer, I might have re- 
mained forever doing insignificant singing 
bits. I lifted myself out of that level by 
building up a musical career in other fields. 
After that first try in pictures, I saw 
exactly what was happening, and though 
the Paramount people were kind enough to 
keep me on their lists, I said, “No.” I 
wanted something better. It depended on 
me alone to earn it. 

I went back to Italy, very definitely 
conscious that I had had a chance in pic- 
tures and had not set America on fire. I 
worked -harder than ever. I studied lan- 
guages, especially English—which young 
American aspirants will not have to do— 
took every practical operatic opportunity 
I could find, and tried to make myself 
a better singer, a better actor, and a mu- 
sician who might be known as an earnest 
worker, if nothing more. 

Then I came back to America and se- 
cured an opening in radio. That, of course, 
was my “lucky break.” After a season on 
the air, I was not so completely unknown 
as I had been when first I arrived here 
for picture work. As the result of my ra- 
dio singing, I was invited to join the Met- 
ropolitan Opera. Another step up. As a 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, I was able to 
win the cooperation of a firm of estab- 
lished managers, and then came concert 
tours. Along with my work, I was be- 
coming better known. When I went back 
to Hollywood in 1935, to make my first 
starring picture, almost. nobody remem- 
bered that the new starshad been there 
before, six years earlier, singing small bits 
in small films, and dreaming of an ad- 
vancement he would never have been able 
to make simply as.an unknown Italian. 
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Had I stayed in pictures, without making 
an effort for bigger opportunities, I should 
still be among the secondary members of 
the cast. Or maybe by this time I should 
have been simply an extra. So, you see, I 
know the risks—and the heartaches—of 
trying to break in at the top. That is why 
I sincerely advise other beginners to let 
film work alone until they can reénforce 
their application with a bulwark of proven 
experience. 


The Dragons Fiee 


UT WHEN an experienced singer 
does eventually find himself in film 
work, he is surprised that it is not at all 
as difficult as he had supposed. Here it is 
that his background of serious artistry and 
earnest work comes to his assistance. The 
singer who is used to clear, free, correct 
tone production will find singing for the 
films in nowise different from singing in 
concert or opera. Personally, I make not 
the slightest change in my singing meth- 
ods. I sing exactly as I do in my studio 
or on the stage. The one exception to this 
has no bearing on my actual production 
methods. This is that (exactly as in ra- 
dio work) I cannot stand too near to the 
recording microphone. It will be found 
that a position too close to this apparatus 
causes unpleasant vibration—and then the 
recording has to be taken over again. 
Recording for pictures allows the singer 
more freedom than radio work. On the 
radio, one must take a position directly 
infront of the microphone and keep it, so 
that none of the sound is dissipated. One 
cannot gesture or move one’s head about, 
or the sound gets lost. In film work, how- 
ever, one may move about and act as much 
as he likes. That makes it even more like 
stage singing and therefore more natural. 
If film work is not especially difficult, it 
is very tense, because the scenes must be 
gone over so many times. This is not 
necessarily a question of faults. One must 
remember that the recording track repro- 
duces . everything. Therefore, a “take” 
must be gone over and tried out in many 
different ways before the one perfect way 
is found. The orchestra may have to be 
moved back, then moved forward again, 
then distributed in different positions. Then 
the singer is tried out until the best place 
for him to stand is discovered. One may 
have to work through a song eight or ten 
times, just to bring the mechanical condi- 
tions to perfection, before he is ready to 
begin the actual recording. Of course the 
singing and the acting in a talkie are not 
done simultaneously, as they are on the 
stage. 


As the Wheels Go Round 
HE SINGING RECORD is made 
first. After the mechanical conditions 
have been established, one begins to re- 
eord, as would be done for a phonograph 
record. Perhaps it may be necessary to 
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go over the same song five or six times, 
always putting the first fresh fervor into 
it. It took me about four days to finish 
the singing sequences of “Here’s to Ro- 
mance!” I sang two songs and two arias 
a day, going over each several times, so 
as to make sure that one record of each, 
out of the lot, would be absolutely perfect 
when finished. After the sound track has 
been completely finished, the acting out of 
the scenes is begun. During this acting no’ 
sound recording is done. Nothing that one 
says or sings “takes.” It is quite like the 
silent films. When the time comes for a 
given aria, your own record is played, and 
there must be the greatest care to time the 
motions of the lips to fit the already exist- 
ing recording. Thus, each singing scene is 
gone through twice (not counting repeti- 
tions in both singing and acting), once 
for the sound and once for the camera. 
That, I think, is the only hardship—the 
frequent repetition. 


ACH DU LIEBER AUGUSTIN 


to maturity without at some time 

having heard the popular German 
song, Ach du lieber Augustin (O you dear 
Augustin), there is but little common 
knowledge of its origin and why, although 
the song is never taught in the schools and 
other places where folk music is usually 
studied, still it has persisted in popularity 
through some two hundred years. Almort 
no one knows more than that “Little 
Augustin” was a vagabond singer of the 
seventeenth century. 

“Der liebe Augustin” lived in Vienna in 
the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
and was a character both disreputable and 
lovable. Improvident, and far too much 
attached to the consumption of strong 
wines ever to make anything of himself, 
he wandered about Vienna, playing the 
Dudelsack (bagpipe) and singing popular 
ballads, both of which he did with a rare 
gusto and some skill. 

The age boasted many such convivial 
musicians, to whom nobody paid much 
attention beyond listening to their songs, 
laughing at their antics and now and then 
tossing a coin into their extended hats. 
The “Liebe Augustin” proffered generally 
a hat soiled and torn but sporting a rakish 
goose feather. With the coins thus collected 
he purchased food, much wine, and slept 
in alleys, taverns or any convenient place. 
Rarely sober, but always good tempered, 
there was little to single him from his 
brother vagabonds. Fate, wine and catas- 
trophe contrived, however, to make at last 
the “Little Augustin” immortal. 


Nt mate BUT FEW people grow 


The Immortal Hour 

N 1675 all Vienna was ravaged by a 

plague of more than usual virulence. 
Thousands succumbed. So great became 
the number of the dead that it was no 
longer possible to bury the bodies regu- 
larly or separately. The dangers of con- 
tagion, however, made quick interment im- 
perative. Through all this. “Little Augustin” 
went his accustomed way, singing even 
more lustily than ever, in an effort to keep 
up the spirits of the common folk. Yet the 
plague never touched him, Perhaps it was 
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On the other hand, there are many com- 
pensating features in film work. For one 
thing, one never plays a picture straight 
through, from beginning to end, as it is 
done on the stage. Certain scenes or “bits” 
are announced for each day, and all one 
has to do is to memorize the ones indicated. 
What, with arranging for and perfecting 
of the sound track and the photography, 
it may take a full working day of ten 
hours’ or more to get a satisfactory scene 
in which there is no more to be done than 
to bow over a lady’s hand and say, “Good- 
night.” 


The Polishing Process 
NOTHER DELIGHTFUL feature of 
film work is, that one can be his 
own critic. I have asked for the repetition 
of many scenes with which the directors 
were satisfied. We actually have that gift, 
of which Robert Burns spoke, “To see 


Here He 


ourselves as. others see us.’ By. virtue of 
the system of cutting the film, certain bits 
can be removed and improvements sub- 
stituted, without retaking the entire scene. 
I remember having a line to say in which 
there occurred the words, “I am waiting.” 
Well, being very conscious of not speaking 
English like an American, I felt that I 
had not laid sufficient emphasis on the last 
syllable of the word “waiting.” Still the 
others were satisfied, and the scene went 
through. Later, in the cutting room, I 
begged to be allowed to do that one word 
over. The other actors had gone, we could 
not do the entire scene again just then; 
but we did cut out that one line, giving 
me the opportunity of repeating the sen- 
tence, “I am waiting” more distinctly. 
Now, that never could be done on the 
stage. There, a phrase can be sung once 
only, and the singer stands or falls by that 
one effort. Imagine a singer holding up 
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The remarkable legend of “Der Liebe Augustin” 
and how he ridded Vienna of a plague by singing 


By Virginia Creed 


the alcohol in his system which rendered 
him immune. 

One night, however, the minstrel became 
even more besotted than usual and eased 
into an open ditch to sleep, not having 
noticed that already it had other occupants. 
Now his gruesome companions were none 
other than the dead from the plague, who 
had been hastily placed in this open ditch 
but left to lie uncovered till the next day 
when more victims would be deposited in 
it before the earth was thrown over them. 
Men, carrying in new dead in the night, 
noticed the minstrel at the brink of the 
ditch, supposed him to be but another 
victim, and simply pushed him further into 
the common grave. 

When _ consciousness 


returned to the 


minstrel on the following morning, he 
shook himself, looked about for his hat and 
instrument, and, not finding them, grum- 
blingly emerged. Already word had got 
abroad that “Der Lieber Augustin” had 
succumbed to the plague and was buried. 
His reappearance was hailed as a resurrec- 
tion from the dead. The people even stub- 
bornly refused to believe his own state- 
ment that he had not been dead. So great 
rumor became attached to his miraculous 
resurrection that overnight the “Little 


Augustin” became famous. Nevertheless, he’ 


went about singing more lustily than ever, 
whilst the superstition of the age con- 
sidered his deliverance a greatly encourag- 
ing omen. The plague soon abated, which 
only the more confirmed the legend that 


DER LIEBE AUGUSTIN 


his hand, stopping the orchestra, and» an 
nouncing to the audience, “Just a moment 
I will begin that aria again, to do it bet 
ter.” 

Films, eventually, will give us the mos 
perfect examples of singing and acting i 
the world, for the very reason that per 
formers can repeat and repeat until per! 
fection has been reached. I am very proui 
that, in my recent picture, I had to havi 
no retakes at all. In the various “takes 
of my scenes, there was always one satis 
factory one. In my forthcoming pictures— 
I am returning to Hollywood this summe 
to make two more—I hope to do still bet 
ter. I_have every faith in film work; am 
I believe there is a legitimate future ther 
for earnest singing students, provided the 
first make it their business to build up ; 
solid background of honest artistry that i 
worthy of being offered to an intelligen 
public. " 


“Der liebe Augustin” had returned fron 
the dead to sing away the terror of thi 
people. With this halo, money droppec 
much more plentifully into his hat; bu’ 
history does not record his last days. He 
seems, however, not to have changed hi: 
mode of life. 


Of Such is Immortality 


MONUMENT in memory of “Dei 

liebe Augustin” was erected in Vi- 
enna, where it still may be seen standing 
jovially in the Neustiftgasse, beyond St 
Ulrich’s Church. As for the song, none 
know if it is of Augustin’s own devising 
or not. Possibly it was so; but it also may 
have originated with some other minstrel 
who simply sang the story of “Little Au- 
gustin”; for its history is traced to the 
decade in which his supposed interment 
created such a furore. 

Whatever may be the authentic annals 
of the song, it is probable that “Der liebe 
Augustin” would be even more befuddled 
than on that memorable night, were he to 
return two and a half centuries later and. 
find German bands playing, on street cor- 
ners’ of continents of which he never 
heard, this song perpetuating the memory 
of his exploits. 


Bringing Out the Melody 
By Marie Stone 


WHEN PLAYING passages like the fol- 
lowing on the piano it is often hard for 
the pupils to get the melody notes to sing 
out clear and strong: 
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Te es 
To develop this type of technique try 
having them practice with the fifth finger 
(or any other one used for playing the 
melody notes) well curved, firm, and carry- 
ing the weight of the arm. Play the other 
two notes. of the groups silently, but de- 

pressing the piano keys to the bottom. 
When this has been learned then prac- 
tice the lower notes staccato and very 
lightly. After such drill the students seem 
to find it very easy to play the music as 
written with a smooth, even melody stand- 
ing out above the accompanying notes. 
Nothing adds more to the beauty of a 
composition than a melody singing clearly 
above the other parts. : 
| 


THE ETUDE: 


T IS OUR DESIRE at this time to 
offer to the reader a few of the funda- 
mental principles in the rudiments of 
iano accordion playing, so that those who 
re interested in this splendid instrument 
y become acquainted with it and under- 
d something about its methods of ex- 
ssion. The piano accordion has long 
ce passed \the experimental stage and 
is entering the threshold of good 
sic. Although a-small instrument, it 
aks the same musical language as the 
piano and the pipe organ. 

_ The piano accordion is not an instrument 
be learned over night. Its possibilities 
e large; and constant study and applica- 
tion are needed to bring out its full pow- 
ers. The keyboards require right and left 


hand technic, the touch being much the 


me as that of the organ; while the draw- 
ing of the bellows is closely related to the 


_ drawing of the violin bow. The single tones 


on the bass keyboard may be likened to 
» pedal tones of the pipe organ, and the 


chords on that keyboard fill the same 
place as the left hand harmonies played 


upon the manuals. These two instruments, 


the one so large and the other so small, 
have much in common; 


and the works of 
ur greatest composers flow from both 


with beauty and ease. 


* 


i Selecting An Instrument 
N BUYING an accordion, it is wise to 
bear in mind that the prime requisite 
for a continued interest is a good instru- 
‘ment, one that is sizable enough for 
unhampered reproduction of all music. Re- 


_gardless of the simplicity of the piece, the 


_ keyboards must be large enough to pro- 


duce correct harmonies without too much 
effort. The left hand is very important and 


should not be limited to only single tones 


an instrument, 


4 ments, on and up past one 


and major and minor chords. Too small 
regardless of quality or 
price, will be always a handicap to the 
one who plays it. | 

The size of an accordion 
by the number of its basses, 
board runs similarly to that 
The sizes range from very 


is designated 
and the key- 
of the piano. 
small instru- 
hundred and 
_ eighty basses, However, the standard size 
2 a piano accordion, the one used for pro- 
_ fessional work in bands, orchestras and by 


3 solo artists, is the one hundred and twenty 
bass. This size of accordion, the same as 


4 


S 
_ 
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the standard size piano, is adaptable to the 
finest of music. 

The 120 Bass Accordion has forty=0 -one 
keys on the piano side and one hundred 


and twenty keys on the bass side. Each 
side has one automatic shiftkey, which pro- 


duces two tonal changes. The open switch, 


usually marked [F] in music, produces the 


full accordion tone, and the closed switch, 


iy 


usually marked [S] in music, produces the 
single accordion tone. These tonal changes 


are of equal importance and their use re- 


eves the monotony of sound which would 
prevalent without them. The closed bass 
teh is especially favored by accordion 
tists, for its raised chords and pedal 
mes lend softness and color to the right 
d harmonies. 

The piano accordion in Fig. 1 is a Con- 


cert Grand of standard make. This type of 


t(rument, with its organ voices, answers 

e call of radio. It is a twentieth cen- 
y accomplishment and is indeed worthy 
f pr ise. The concert grand has, on the 
iano side, four changes in the tonal qual- 


Its Relation to Good Music 
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ity. These changes are produced by two 
automatic shiftkeys and designated by two 
automatic shiftkey indicators. The switches 
may be operated while playing, by pressure 
from the palm of the right hand, and the 
four tonal changes are: 


No. 1—Shift flute-oboe 
No. 2—English horn-bandonian 
No. 3—Violin 
No. 4—Full accordion tone. 
The bass has two tonal changes, for 
which the shiftkey is placed along the 


bellows side, and it is operated with the 
left hand finger tips. It extends the length 
of the keyboard and may be used from any 
position. The bass indicator is placed at 
the top of the instrument: see Fig. 1, bass 
side. These tonal changes are very fasci- 
nating, for each has a mellowness that is 
pleasing. Many artists have both styles of 
instruments, the first one for concerts, 
where powerful tone is needed, and the 
soft voiced one for radio. Also, in accor- 
dion bands where variety of tone is neces- 
sary, splendid effects may be produced with 
their combined voices. 


Position 
HE ACCORDION may be used with 
the player either standing or sitting. 
Like the violin, however, the greatest play- 
ing ease is in the standing position. The 
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shoulder straps are for the purpose of 
holding the instrument firmly against the 
chest, and a small strap, connecting the 
two back straps and placed just above the 
waist line, is helpful in securing a firm 
hold and in maintaining a correct position. 
The connecting strap takes the weight 
from the shoulders, thus giving the student 
greater playing ease. If the accordion is 
to be played in a sitting position, the lower 
end of the keyboard should rest on the 
right thigh and the connecting strap be 
adjusted to a comfortable but firm posi- 
tion. The bellows should be held in a 
slanting position, slightly away from the 
body, so it can be moved freely. 

The accordion is played with both hands, 
‘the right hand playing on the piano side 
and the left hand on the bass side. The left 
hand passes under the strap; and if the 
strap is preperly placed it should cross the 
back of the hand at the wrist, while the 
palm of the hand rests firmly against the 
instrument box. This position gives free- 
dom for good bass manipulation, allows the 
left hand to slide up and down the instru- 
ment with ease, and at the same time keeps 
the bellows under control. 


The Bellows 


HE BEGINNER never should pull 
on the bellows with the thought that 
strength is needed to move them; for, if 
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The Piano Accordion 


the bellows are forced without touching 
the keys, the instrument may be damaged. 
In beginning, let the pressure of the keys 
operate the down bellows; and on the up 
bellows use a slight pressure of the wrist 
combined with the pressure of the keys. 
As one progresses in the art of accordion 
playing, much is to be learned about the 
bellows. Bellows technic is something to 
be studied and practiced, the same as violin 
bowing; because the accordion bellows is 
used for phrasing as well as for creating 
sound. Tone coloring, fortissimos, pianis- 
simos and accents are all a part of good 
bellows technic and can be acquired only 
through long and constant application. 

In accordion music there are the up and 
down bellows, whole and half bellows, 
staccato bellows, and the bellows shake for 
which, Frosini, that splendid chromatic 
accordion artist, is famous. Then there is 
the long, slow bellows, which draws out 
an entire phrase of music. In playing the 
classics it is absolutely necessary to follow 
the bellows markings, because the phrasing 
in good music is not to be tampered with. 
The arranger’s task is to reproduce as 
closely as possible the content of the origi- 
nal composition; and therefore the bellows 
must be watched carefully so that each 
passage will have the phrasing the com- 
poser intended. The changing of the 
bellows never should be heard; and, just 
as the violin bow can be changed without 
the listener being conscious of it, so can 
the bellows be changed without a melodic 
break. 


The Piano Accordion Keyboard 


HE RANGE of the piano accordion 

keyboard (Fig. 2) is three octaves 
and one third, starting with F below 
middle C and ending three A’s above 
middle C (forty-one keys). This keyboard 
consists of black and white keys and is the 
same as the keyboard of the piano or 
organ, the white keys producing the 
natural tones and the black keys producing 
the sharps and flats. Middle C is the first 
C on the keyboard and not in the center 
of the instrument as one would expect. 
Study the piano keyboard, Figure 1, and 
the chart illustration, Figure 2. 


Arrangement of Basses 


HE BASS KEYBOARD (Figure 3) 

resembles very closely the fingerboard 
of the unfretted stringed instrument, due 
to the fact that it is played entirely by 
feeling. There is no way of seeing the keys, 
and the student must develop in the left 
hand the same keen sense of feeling the 
violinist has. By this development he is 
able to jump quickly and accurately from 
one tone and its group of chords to others. 
The basses will be described so the reader 
may see at a glance their harmonic struc- 
ture. 

The one hundred and twenty 
the accordion are arranged diagonally 
across the keyboard, in six rows. Each row 
contains, running lengthwise, twenty smalt 
keys (see Fig. 1, bass side and chart Fig. 
3). Notice in Figure 3 that the bass rows 
are named along the top of chart, and num- 
bered along the bottom. There are two 
long rows of accompanying basses and four 
long rows of chords. Each chord is pro- 


basses of 


duced by the pressure of just one key, 
therefore, each of the eighty buttons in 
rows three, four, five and six produces a 


full and complete chord when pressed. 


The Counter Basses and Fundamental 
Basses in rows one and two are known as 
single basses, because each one of their 
keys produces a single tone. These forty 
single basses are the pedal tones of the 
piano accordion and are the accompanying 
basses for the four chord rows which stand 
behind them. Their range is, counting by 
half steps, twelve semitone pitches without 
their octaves. C appears at three places on 
the bass keyboard, but its voice is always 
pitched the same; and this applies to the 
other tones. However, in the music, C is 
written both in the staff and below the 
staff. 


C in the staff is the division in music 
writing between the single tones and the 
chords. The chords are written above C, 
starting on the D line. The single tone 
basses start on the C space and go down to 
A below the staff. 
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The entire chord system is formed and 
named according to the tones in the funda- 
mental bass row. Each one of the funda- 
mental bass tones of the second row is the 
root of the four chords which stand behind 
it; therefore, each one of the twenty 
diagonal rows is identified by its funda- 
mental tone. 

In the middle of the fundamental bass 
row is Center C, called so, because it is 
located in the center of the instrument, and 
immediately back of Center C stands its 
four chords—C-major, C-minor, C-domi- 
nant seventh and C-diminished seventh. 
This diagonal row of basses is called the 
Center C Row, because it forms a dividing 
line across the center of the keyboard. All 
tones and their chords running upward 
from the Center C Row are arranged in 
fifths according to the sharp keys; and all 
tones and their chords running downward 
from the Center C Row are arranged in 
fifths according to the flat keys. These two 
groups of buttons, the ten diagonal rows 
going upward, and the nine diagonal rows 
going downward, form the sharp and flat 
positions. Each row is an individual posi- 
tion in its own group, and each row re- 
ceives its name from its fundamental bass 
tone (see Fig. 1, and bass chart Fig. 3). 

The Counter Basses No. 1 row are also 
arranged in fifths. They are, however, not 
immediately arranged in the sharp and flat 
keys; but they are in the sharp and flat 
positions. 

The Counter Bass tones lie a major third 
above the Fundamental Bass tones. The 
Counter Bass tone of the Center C Row is 
E, because E is a major third above C. 
Thus, we have formed the complete Center 
C Row, which is C-root with four of its 
chords behind it, and E major, third of C, 
in front. The ten diagonal rows in the 
sharp positions and the nine diagonal rows 
in the flat positions are of duplicate forma- 
tion—the fundamental bass tone with four 
of its chords behind it and its major third 
tone in front. And, as previously stated, 
the Center C Row forms a line across the 
entire bass keyboard, dividing it into two 
halves, the upper half being the sharp 
positions and the lower half being the flat 
positions. 

In the sharp positions the two top tones, 
D-sharp and A-sharp, are half-positions, 
and the flat positions the bottom tone, A, 
is a half-position. In these half-positions 
the full scale of the fundamental bass tone 
is not possible. 

Usually the position can be recognized 
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by the fingering; but in the classics, and 
also for the beginner, the positions are 
designated in the music. For example, the 
key of D-flat would be ordinarily played 
in the flat positions at the bottom of the 
keyboard; but, if the passage necessitates 
its being played at the top of the keyboard, 
it would, of course, fall in the sharp posi- 
tions. When this occurs the music marking 
would be: Db, C-sharp Pos. 


Fingering 
N ACCORDION bass fingering the 
thumb operates the Air Release Button 
and fingers 1, 2, 3, 4 are used on the key- 
board. For the fundamental basses and 
their chords, the figures are written as in 
violin fingering; but when designating the 
Counter Basses No. 1 row, each figure 
appears with a dash beneath it, thus, 
1, 2, 3, 4. In the exercises the figure desig- 
nating the fundamental bass tone, when 
it appears as the keynote, will be written 
in a circle, thus, ©. Five fingers are used 

on the piano keyboard side. 


Piano Accordion Music 


IANO ACCORDION music ° looks 
much the same as piano music. The 

right hand is written in the treble staff 
and the left hand in the bass staff. There 
have been several different systems of 
piano accordion music writing, and some 
of the accordion’s best artists have con- 
fined their compositions and arrangements 
to the treble clef in both hands, while others 
have written with both clefs without writ- 
ing out the left hand chord formations. 
For many reasons, however, the above 
systems are rapidly losing ground. The 
new accordion student, coming from other 
fields of music, naturally demands that 
piano accordion compositions and arrange- 
ments be written with both clefs and with 
the left hand chord formations written out. 
In this system of writing the name of the 
chord is always placed above it, and the 
following abbreviations are used, 

M—for Major Chord 

m—for Minor Chord 

S—for Dominant 7th Chord 

d—for Diminished 7th Chord. 
The markings are placed over the chords, 
thus, 


Ex.3 
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The bellows markings are, 
-1 —Down bellows 
V —Up bellows- 
W.B—Whole bellows 
H. B—Half bellows 
L. H—Lower half of bellows. 


Augmented Chord 
OST OF THE piano accordions now 
being made have omitted the fifth 
in the mechanical combination of each 
dominant seventh chord; therefore, in 
playing augmented chords, when the right 
hand carries the complete augmented chord 
formation, the bass may be substituted with 
the dominant seventh chord, or a single 


bass tone may accompany the augmented © 


chord formation in the right hand. 


Ex.4 
Augmented Modulations 
C-Augmented FM C-Augmented FM, 


Exercise 5 is the C-major scale, After 
studying this thoroughly, play upward in 
Eight-Sharp Position: and downward in 
Eight-Flat Position. Use the same finger- 
ing for each scale, for the placement of 
each is identical. 
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Exercise 6 modulates downward in flat 
position. Notice the fingering is changed. 
This exercise brings the little finger into 
use. It is excellent practice for left hand 
development. It also gives the student two 
chords, major triad and dominant seventh. 
The figures with dashes under them are for 
Counter Bass row. The figure in a circle 
is for fundamental tone. 


Ex.6 


Exercise 7 is played upward in the sharp 
position. In the modulation, two major 
chords are used (play in Eight-Sharp Posi- 
tion). 
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The Galla-Rini Instruction Book fur- 
nishes an excellent background for the be- 
ginner in the modern system of piano 
accordion music writing. Also, the Galla- 
Rini “Concert Album,” published in three 
volumes, is splendid for the more advanced 
student. Galla-Rini has set a standard in 
piano accordion music writing that is of 
value to all piano accordionists. 

Pietro Deiro’s methods of instruction are 
excellent, as are also his arrangements. He 
has laid a foundation for others; and, even 
though modern writers are taking the 
accordion into two clefs, Deiro’s music 
should be studied, for it. is well graded and 
develops the player in many ways. Pietro 


etc. 


Deiro is truly an artist, a composer, a 


technician and an inventor; and the place 
of the piano accordion in the hearts of the 
people of today is largely due to the in- 
ventive genius and constructive contribu- 
tions of this pioneer. 

Jerome Damonte, a spectacular artist on 
the accordion, is another fine arranger; 
and, although Mr. Damonte is one of the 
piano accordion’s most skilled technicians, 
he writes for the young player as well as 
the more advanced one. The accordion 
band arrangements of Damonte are to be 
commended, for they are simple yet beau- 
tifully done, giving the student a pleasant 


and tuneful foundation as well as a good - 


one. Some of his band arrangements are 
Naughty Waltz; Down By The Old Mill 
Stream; Pale Moon, and Sharpshooters 
March. These arrangements consist of the 
conductor’s score and six parts; and they 
may be purchased in the complete score or 
in single parts. The accordion voices are 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd Melody accordion, Obbli- 
gato, Tenor and Rhythm Bass. Mr. 
Damonte classifies accordion bands in 
three groups: 

Student’s Band of seven pieces, 

Professional Band of seventeen pieces, 

Concert Band of thirty-four pieces. 
He advocates two. solo accordions to every 


accordion playing 2nd and 3rd Melody 
also, he suggests that the obbligato ar 
tenor parts be given to the best qualifie { 
players. 

The accordion band is a splendid musi- 
cal organization for the school or commu- 
nity, because it works out much more 
quickly than does the new stringed orches- 
tra or brass band. No matter how simple 
the part, if the student plays it correctly, 
the combination of instruments produces 
the desired tonal effect; and, like a pipe) 
organ, the piano accordion tone is beau- 
tified by the instrument and not the player.) 
Being able to produce a chord with thef 
pressure of just one key is of great ad-) 
vantage to the student and simplifies to a 
marked degree the left hand technic. 
Simple melodies, played correctly, are very 
pleasing, because of the beautiful, chord) 
formations on the bass keyboard; and the 
upward and onward road of the accordion | 
student is pleasant all the way. 

An ideal program, as given by Mr. 
Charles Magnante at the recent convention 
of the National Association of Musical, 
Merchants, in Chicago, is here given. 

Prelude in C sharp minor 


Rachmaninoff 
Dizsy) Fingers J. eee Confrey 
Two: Guitars: 7.2.2. see Horlick 


The Flight of the Bumble Bee 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Rhapsody in Blue.....:.... Gershwin 

Mr. Magnante is one of the splendid} 


radio artists of the National Broadcasting 
Company in New York City. His speedy | 
interpretation of the violin solo, The Flight’ 
of the Bumble Bee by Rimsky-Korsakoff, | 
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has endeared him to the hearts of many 
radio listeners. Mr. Magnante is also an | 
arranger of piano accordion music. 

What is most apparant, now that the 
accordion is reaching the stages of per- 
fection and gaining such rapid popularity 

(Continued on Page 389) 
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'N THE MATTER of piano playing all 
| authorities are agreed that one who 
has done a great deal of scale playing 
es evidence in practicable performance 
a kind of finish or polish or smoothness 
can be obtained only in that way. I 
read that in the finishing of an auto- 
bile, the manufacturer applies several 
ers of varnish. First one layer is applied 
“rubbed down”; then layer after layer 
4 reated in the same way, until sometimes, 


is long process of smoothing and finish- 
, gives a brilliance and durability to the 
mobile which could nct be secured in 
‘dinary ways. Also, very fine pianos are 
ed in this way. 

e hear people say that all these tech- 
ical exercises and arpeggios and scales 
re in this day a waste of time. Apparently, 
1 that one would need to do would be to 
ink them right and then to shake them 
at of one’s sleeve. The only answer to 
is fallacy is that the very great virtuosi, 
ich as Liszt, Rubinstein, Paderewski, and 
sores of others, who in their day have 
ood at the top of their profession, 
ave spent hours and hours and hours 
- scale playing. The greatest teachers 
f all time have known this and have 
ver forgotten it. Czerny, Leschetizky, 
hilipp—all of them have insisted upon 
ales until the right smoothness was ob- 
ined. 


Words of the Wise 


“ET US LOOK for a moment upon what 
_4 some of the masters have stated. 
achmaninoff says this: “I believe this 
atter of insisting upon a thorough tech- 
ical knowledge, particularly scale playing, 
a very vital one.” Josef Hofmann says, 
[ consider the practice of scales important 
ot only for the fingers, but also for the 
scipline of the ear with regard to the 
eling of tonality, understanding of the 
itervals and the comprehension of the 
‘tal compass of- the piano.” Carl Czerny 
iid, “Do you ask me how good a player 
ou may become? Then tell me how much 
ou practice the scales.” Rubinstein said, 
Scales should never be dry. If you are 
ot interested in them, work with them 
ntil you. become interested in them.” 
Villiam Mason, Franz Liszt’s greatest 
merican pupil, said, “To the young 
uder. and to the performing artist, 
le da‘. practice of scales is alike in- 
ispensable.” 

The preliminary work in the study of 
sales is quite as important as the use of 
ie scales themselves. From practical ex- 
erience the writer has evolved the follow- 
ig exercise: 

As a first exercise, put the tips of the 
ve fingers of the right hand silently upon 
1e edge of the following keys in the center 
f the keyboard—C, D, E, F, G. Hold 
1em in this position without any strain, 
hile the thumb strikes with its edge on 
in the fellowing beats: first, two to a 
leasure, then four to a measure, then eight 
) a measure and also in triplets and six- 
enths. During this position, hold the arm 
nd the wrist in a state of controlled re- 
ixation. Ii you relax too much, the arm 
ill flop down. The arm should be very 
ose, but the fingers should be placed sub- 
antially on the keys, the keys being de- 


By the widely known Pianist and Teacher 


Adele Lewing 


Adele Lewing is a native of Hanover, Germany. Her grandfather was first 
violoncellist in the Royal Orchestra; and she had lessons from him and later from 
a pupil of Moscheles. When about eighteen years of age she went to the Leipzig 
Conservatory, from which she was graduated with high honors. While there she 
studied the piano with Reinecke and had composition under Jadassohn who dedi- 
cated a suite to her. 

Miss Lewing’s European début was made with the Gewandhaus Orchestra, and 
she played three times with this famous organisation then in its heydey. After 
leaving Leipzig she towred America, with her first concert in Chicago, where she 
later taught; and she also for some time gave instruction in Boston. She re- 
turned to Ewrope in 1893 for three years of study under Leschetizky in Vienna, 
where she met Brahms and was frequently at his home. He encouraged her in 
composition and selected teachers with whom she was to study, among them being 
Robert Fuchs. Again she came back to America, and here, after a number of 
successful tours, she settled as a teacher in New York.—Editorial Note. 


pressed. While doing this, count aloud, 
starting slowly and increasing the 

tempo as the hand will accom- 
modate itself to it. Play 
softly at first; and in 
such an exercise as this 
it is best) that: ‘the 
metacarpal knuckles 
should be some- 
what high. In 
other words, the 
hand should be 
held like a cup 
from which 


one would 
drink. 
My pupils 


ask how big 

the aperture 

between the 

thumb and 

the finger tips 

should be, 
when the hand 
is in position 
upon the key- 
board. I say that 
it should be so 
big that one can 
literally squeeze 

the fingers \of the 
other hand into this 
opening. After practic- 
ing with the thumb, give 
attention to the second finger 
on D, playing with a big full 
tone in a similar rhythm as 
heretofore explained for the 
thumb; and then play with the 
third, fourth and fifth fingers 
likewise. Always remember to 
keep the knuckles in a high position. I have 
observed that Mr. Paderewski employs this 
position in his playing. Leschetizky, also, 
was very insistent about it. 


Hasten Slowly 
NE OF THE IMPORTANT prob- 


lems is to begin slowly, with a soft 
tone, and then gradually to increase the 
tone until it has some volume. Begin the 
exercises very slowly, and increase in 
rapidity until they can be played with fair 
swiftness and ease. 

With the hand in the same position, it 
is highly desirable to practice moving the 
wrist loosely up and down until there is 
perfect ease at this point. The finger tips, 
however, must be kept firmly upon the 
keys, as though they were nailed down; 
but the arm and the wrist must be as loose 
as a feather. 


ADELE LEWING 


From a photograph 
taken at the time of 
her pianistic triumphs. 
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After having practiced this with the 
right hand, proceed carefully and 
patiently with the left hand. 
As a second exercise, one 
must take up the training 
of the thumb. Place the 
second and third fin- 
gers of the right 
hand firmly but 
separately down 
on the edge. of 
keys D and E. 
The fourth 
and fifth fin- 
gers may be 
placed, indi- 
vidually 
curved, over 
their. keys. 
Piaisisin it he 
thumb under 
these two fin- 
pers very 
slowly and 
softly, striking 
each key from 
Catto ea eand 
after that, from 
C to G, in order 
to insure a covered 
and bigger space. 
This is for the right 
hand and should be done 
very lightly and softly, for 
the reason that the thumb is 
a very clumsy finger and, in 
addition to developing its 
strength, there must also be 
additional development along 
the line of very great smooth- 
ness and facility. 


Ex.1 
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If the student desires, Exercise 2 could 
be taken as an alternative, keeping the 
second finger on G, the third finger on A, 
the fourth finger on B and swinging the 
thumb from F to C. This should be done 
lightly and should be played alternately 
legato and staccato. 


Ex.2 a i 
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It is an easy matter to reverse this for 
the left hand (Ex. 3). Put*the second finger 
on B and the third finger on A and swing 
the thumb from C to G. Then, for the 
wider swing, use the notes F, E and D for 


First Steps in Perfect Scale Playing 


the second, third and fourth fingers and 
swing the thumb from G to C. While the 
thumb is swinging to and fro, very much 
in the manner of a clock pendulum, the 
wrist should be entirely relaxed. If this 
is done, there will be no tendency toward 
fatigue. 

Ex.3 
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After the lightness and quickness of the 
thumb, demanded in passing it under the 
other fingers, have been acquired, so that 
it may strike accurately and sharply when 
need be, another step may be undertaken. 
This is to be done with the right hand. 
Play D with the second finger and with a 
big, full tone, and then strike C w’'th the 
thumb, pianissimo. Swing the second, third 
and fourth fingers to the left, so that the 
second finger covers G and the third finger 
covers A, without striking either of these. 
With the hand in this position, strike B as 
the third beat. The exercise then resembles 
this: 
Ex.4 


=== 


Strike this note 


” 
= 
Touch these keys but 
do not strike them 
This may be done likewise in the left 


hand in the following fashion: 


'q Lae A 
Strike this note. Touch these keys but 
do not strike them. 

This exercise has been found to be very 
excellent for stabilizing the hand position; 
at the same time it makes the adjustments 
accurate, and insures flexibility through 
smooth passages of the thumb. Anyone who 
practices scales in this way will find that 
the breaks, which sometimes occur with 
clumsy players, when the fingers pass over 
or the thumb passes under, will be smoothed 
out. It should be remembered that, if it 
were not necessary to pass the thumb under 
or the fingers over, all scale playing would 
be articulate, the same as five finger play- 
ing. Therefore, one cannot spend too much 
time upon this phase of scale study. 

Now here is another exercise, which may 
sound a little discordant to the ear, but it 
is one which I have found very helpful 
for this particular purpose. 
ce ee 
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This should be played two octaves up and 
down the scale. Some of my pupils say that 
it sounds like cats and dogs; but it serves 
a very definite purpose. 

The whole keyboard should be played 
up and down with both hands. The design 
for the left hand is, 
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Hold the thumb down while striking the 
succeeding dissonance and release it once 
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the dissonance is struck. Observe the marks 
relating to dynamics. That is, where it is 
marked piano, play it piano. 

One very important factor in scale play- 
ing is that of avoiding monotony. Unless 
one thinks every moment when at the key- 
board, time is wasted; and good teachers 
everywhere strive to develop all manner 
of means to insure concentration. In scale 
playing, toual shading is very important. 
That is, there should be the progressive 
crescendo and diminuendo, alternate loud 
and soft tones, with varying degrees of 
legato and staccato playing. In fact, the 
ingenuity of the student should be continu- 
ally taxed to play scales so that the atten- 
tion is directed toward musical tonal 
effects. The moment that scales become 
merely mechanical exercises, they become 
treacherous treadmills, where the pupil 
may gain callouses but no music. The pupil 
should start slowly, with a big, full tone 
and graduate this until he gets down to the 
finest possible pianissimo. The scales should 
be developed from the very slowest playing 
to the greatest possible prestissimo, at all 
times insisting upon clarity and smooth- 
ness. They should also be practiced through 
all the forms—major, harmonic minor, 
melodic minor, and also chromatic. Then 
thirds and sixths with one hand, and thirds, 
sixths and tenths for both hands, may be 
taken up. These should be followed by 
exercises in octaves and chords. 

It has been my experience that those who 
have had a thorcugh scale drilling retain 
their technic even into advanced years. 
Carl Reinecke, who was one of my 
teachers, played in Vienna in his late 
seventies. Of course he played his beloved 
Mozart; but all the papers acclaimed the 
wonderful clarity of his. performance, and 
many of them stated that it was like hear- 
ing a young man play. I know that he told 
me that he practiced scales every morning. 
He had a very excellent hand. This was an 
endowment of nature and it took him very 
little time to get his hands into good play- 
ing shape. 


A God Grinds Fine 


T WAS VERY DIFFICULT to secure 

admission to the classes of Leschetizky. 
He could be brutal in his remarks. To one 
pupil he exclaimed, “You ought to become 
a cook or a scrub-woman.” This was pos- 
sibly due to chronic liver trouble, which 
made him a constant visitor to the springs 
at Carlsbad. On the other hand he could 
be very mild, gentlemanly and kindhearted. 

He made the piano sing! He always in- 
sisted upon a natural and graceful position 
and objected when his pupils bent over the 
keyboard. 

Leschetizky believed that one should de- 
vote his life to doing one thing well; and 
he laughed at pupils who tried to do too 
many things. I was interested in the study 
of medical matters, and this annoyed him 
greatly. He once said, when he learned that 
I had been visiting the medical classes at 
the University, “You are dissipating your 


Ir Is NOT an uncommon thing to find’ 


that many amateur and semi-professional 
pianists have difficulty in achieving the 
same control of the left. hand that they 
have of the right. This is due to “right- 
handedness” often, and to the unconscious 
inability to relax the shoulder and upper 
arm muscles completely. The fact that the 
difficulty is unconscious keeps the student 
blinded as to its cure. 

A fine practice which enables the student 
to gain better control of the left hand is 


this: (1) Lift the left hand above the head; 
(2) hold it for an instant; then, (3) let it 
354. 


energies. You should put on blinders like 
those on a horse, to keep your mind off 
everything else. Follow the advice of 
Goethe, ‘Give your greatest strength to the 
smallest details.’ ” 

Leschetizky insisted upon uninterrupted 
study. He had no use for the pupil who 
took vacations during the teaching season. 
One year, after I had been away from 
home for a long time, I elected to go back 
to Hanover for Christmas; whereupon I 
received an invitation for a Christmas 
party at Leschetizky’s home. I took the 
chance and went to my own home; brt I 
took the precaution of buying a huge cake 
made of marzipan (St. Mark’s Breal—a 
concoction of sugar and almonds), of which 
Leschetizky was very fond, to be used as 
a peace offering when [| returned. 

Leschetizky’s hands were very pliable but 
at the same time they had the strength of 
steel. His touch was velvety; but behind 
this you felt that power, vigor and strength 
which could. come only with a great deal 
of such exercise as he demanded of his 
pupils. He would not accept a pupil who 
could not play Czerny’s “Forty Daily 
Studies, Op. 337.” He even had his famous 
wife, Annette Essipoff, play one in her con- 
cert repertory. He never sanctioned auto- 
matic practice; that is, the hands trained 
like a machine. He used to say that it is better 
to practice three hours with concentration 
than six hours without it. When there 
was no piano at hand, he advised his pupils 
to practice their exercises upon the edge 
of a table. 

In studying a piece, he felt that every 
pupil should have the composition photo- 
graphed on the brain, so that it would 
appear before the eyes without the printed 
page. He was never satisfied until a pupil 
learned the piece in the most thorough 
manner imaginable. Should he find, in lis- 
tening to a composition, that certain pas- 
sages did not move with the smoothness 
and facility which he believed necessary, 
he would at once assume that the pupil had 
not had enough finger drilling, and the 
student would be directed back to the as- 
sistant at once for more drilling and more 
Czerny. In this way he produced his results 
with the greatest economy of time. 

In his artist classes, during the three 
years I was with him, Gabrilowitsch, 
Schnabel, Mark Hambourg, Katharine 
Goodson and others gave no semblance of 
playing like students. They were even then 
all artists. 


The Lion of St. Petersburg 


T WAS MY PRIVILEGE to be pres- 

ent at what was Rubinstein’s last piano- 
forte recital. Although he was then only 
sixty-five years of age, he had led a very 
strenuous life and had worn his physical 
and nervous system to a frazzle. This can 
be imagined from the experiences that are 
well known to musicians who heard him 
during his prime. I remember that as a 
child I heard him in my native Hanover. 
There was always a second piano upon the 
stage, because his violence and force were 


such that it was not extraordinary for 
some strings on the piano to be broken. In 
fact I remember very well that once, when 
he was playing The Erl King, he played 
so violently that there was blood upon the 
keys after he finished. Reinecke used to say, 
at Leipzig, that, when Rubinstein played 
the last movement of the “Emperor Con- 
certo” of Beethoven, “Der Cossack bricht 
los (A Cossack has broken loose). It was 
the playing of a-wild man. Therefore, when 
he came to Leschetizky’s studio a very 
short time before his death, he was a man 
who was virtually worn out. He was al- 
most blind from incessant study and stag- 
gered, like a drunken bear, toward the 
piano. As he came into the room it was 
arranged that each of the pupils, most of 
whom were virtuosi, should have with 
them a bunch of roses and that Rubinstein 
was to be showered with these roses as he 
made his entrance. He looked around be- 
wildered, smiling in appreciation of this 
somewhat unusual reception, and then sat 
at the keyboard. The fire was that of a 
smouldering volcano about to expire. He 
played several of his compositions, but even 
in them the passages were blurred, be- 
cause Rubinstein was no longer Rubin- 
stein. There were tears in the eyes of the 
artists, most of them young men and 
women looking out toward a new world; 
because they felt that they were present 
at the passing of a great musical giant. 


Back to Vienna 


LTHOUGH ONE HEARS .a great 
deal about Leschetizky’s constant use 
of Czerny as a means of securing a smooth 
and polished technic, he also laid very great 
stress upon the studies of Chopin. He con- 
sidered them to be as essential for producing 
artistry as he did the works of Czerny for 
producing technic. In fact he used to think 
that, in order to play Chopin well, one 
had to know Czerny well. He had made an 
exhaustive study of the artistic background 
of Chopim; and, in such a work, for in- 
stance, as the Ballade i G minor, there 
was a revelation to every student who came 
under his instruction. 

During the three years that I was with 
Leschetizky, he impressed me very much 
with his independent conceptions of works. 
He would consider, of course, all the tra- 
ditions, but then he would form his own 
mind as to the zesthetic necessities in a 
composition. For instance, one time he 
played for me the “Concerto in A minor” 
of Schumann, from bezinning to end. 
I recalled to him that I had heard this con- 
certo in Leipzig and that I noted that he 
had varied from the ironclad traditions of 
the old pedagogs, notably Clara Schumann. 
I remember that Reinecke was very bitter 
about the way in which he played the last 
movement. It was impossible for the 
scholarly minded person in the Leipzig of 
those days to consider anything that was 
new and called for invention. Leschetizky 
was delighted at my comment and played 
the work for me, to show that he had re- 
tained his own ideas about an artistic con- 


On Freeing the Left Hand 
By Stella Whitson-Holmes 


fall, hard and relaxed on to the left 
knee. Repeat this with the right hand. Note 
the feeling in both upper arms and the 
sting from the falling hands. The object 
is, of course, to make the feeling similar 
in both hands. 

Next, lift the left hand up to the head, 
palm upward. Then let it fall on C, the en- 
tire little finger side of the hand taking the 
key. Repeat with the right hand, seeing 
that this hand achieves identically what 
the left hand does. 

The next step is to lift the left: hand, 
palm outward. Balance it for a second, 


and then let it fall upon C with the side 
of the thumb. Repeat this with the right 
hand. 

If the shoulder and arm muscles tighten 
at any time, your object is, of course, 
thwarted, and the hands should be given 
greater territory in which to fall. For this, 
lift each of them above the head, fingers 
turned in lightly and let them fall “loose- 
fist” downward upon C-sharp and D-sharp 
together. 

These exercises repeated daily before 
the regular practice of scales and studies 
will put the player in better control of 


‘and his trousers were usually altogethe: 


1 


ception, and that they were not mt 
improvised at the moment. 


The Last Immortal “B” 


N VIENNA it was my very great privi 

lege to come to know Brahms ver 
well. I visited his house many times an 
found him most indulgent and kind in th 
matter of encouraging my compositions 
One of his remarks I never can forge} 
and that is, “Nur immer der eigene; 
Kraft vertrauen (Trust only thine ow 
strength).” In other words, he was tryin; 
to tell me to rely upon myself. | 

Brahms’ home was very picturescaan 
One entered and passed at first through {| 
bedroom, and this was stacked to the ceil 
ing, on all sides, with books. His musi 
study was flooded with light and lookei 
out upon the Karlskirche, that distinctiw) 
Viennese church with the two imposin; 
columns. His playing was that of ‘a com 
poser more than of a virtuoso; but com 
posers were astonished that Brahms coult 
play so well as he did. 

Brahms was no delicate eater. On | 
long walks he was very fond of sauer| 
kraut and roast pork; and after long, od 
hausting work he would refresh himsel. 
with a tall, big mug of dark beer, whicl 
he would empty at one draught. 

For the most part he was a silent man 
and, despite his size, he was very ener 
getic. This caused him to perspire ver) 
profusely. It was his custom to walk bare) 
headed, his hat held in his hand behind hi: 
back. Perhaps he had ja) -picture jae 
Beethoven in mind, or it may have beet 
high blood pressure. He preferred to bi 
dressed in a suit of alpaca, because of it 
lightness. He cared very little for style 


too short. He adopted this, so that ia 
clothing would not restrain his walking. | 

At, that time we had a walking club 
known as “The New Vienna Touris| 
Club.” In the spring we started early tc 
tour in the woods around Vienna. Fuchs 
the great teacher of composition, was th« 
leader. Brahms, on these trips, was rarely| 
very communicative. At times he would bi 
moody, but for the most part he seemec 
to be living in a cloud world of his own| 
sometimes mumbling and talking to him. 
self as though thinking out his ideas. Ir 
Ischl, the summer home of Brahms) 
Strauss and Leschetizky, Brahms did no) 
live in a villa but rather in the house o} 
a peasant, which always seemed to b¢ 
overwhelmed with children. Strange tc 
say, this did not disturb him in the least 
In fact he unquestionably loved childrer 
and kept his pockets filled with lumps o} 
sugar to give to them. This kind of life 
seemed to him far more natural than the 
artificial world of society. Naturally he 
was followed by a swarm of children 
much after the manner of the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin, which apparently thrilled him) 
He also liked walks of solitude very early 
in the morning or in the twilight, wher 
he could go over the hills and look out 
upon the mountains in silent contemplation 


| 
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those parts of the body that assist in play: 
ing and will free the fingers proportion 
ately. 

As the. student progresses and wishes t« 
embellish the work, he may lift the arm; 
very high and let the hands fall on finger: 
five, four, three and two, as a group. Ther 
four, three, two and one, and finally upor 
four, three and two, thus exercising every 
finger as upper arm control is gained. 

oie 

EMisie occupies the unique position o 

being both the oldest and newest aj th 


arts." —E. G. Porter. 
THE D: 
ge 
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_ enjoy telling of an amusing experience 


Ps I’ TALKING about the flute, I always 


a number of years ago, in Pittsburgh. 


I had given a concert, and after it was 


f. over, a well intentioned lady came to me 


i 
4 


¢ 


‘ 


j “Yes, Madame,” 
y 


and expressed her approval of flute music. 
“And to think,” she exclaimed, “you can 
actually make nuances of tone on a flute!” 
I replied, “The flute is 
really a musical instrument.” 
I like that anecdote, not merely for the 


- fun of it, but also because it so clearly 


illustrates the popular conception that used 


to obtain regarding the flute. Pianos and 
violins were “musical instruments”; flutes 
were something else—something a little 
odd, a little freakish, necessary, no doubt, 
jn an orchestral ensemble, but of little 


value outside of. that, except as a subject 
' for cartoonists who wanted to draw pic- 


tures of “crazy musicians.” Fortunately, 
that unfounded misconception is rapidly be- 
ing cleared up; for in the first place there 
is no sensible reason why it should ever 
have found a foothold. The flute is one 
of the oldest instruments, one of the most 
flexible and effective, and one for which 
a vast amount of splendid music has been 
written. 

Today, the development of interest in 
woodwind instruments is nothing short of 
amazing. Take the case of our many ex- 
cellent high school orchestras; there is no 
lack of string and brass players, but it is 
hard to find capable wind instrumentalists. 
For that reason, music teachers and or- 
chestral directors have found it necessary 
to urge many of their students to take 
up the flute, the clarinet, and the oboe, 
just to fill in these gaps. And as a result 
of such urging many a young music stu- 
dent finds himself awakened to the other- 
wise unexplored fields of wind instrument 
music. Even girls have begun to specialize 
in the wind instruments. In one of my 
classes I even have a young lady studying 
the bassoon. Honestly, however, I think 
the flute, or possibly the oboe, is more suit- 
able for our aspirants of the gentler sex. 


In this connection, I am reminded of 
what Dr. Frank Crane once said about 
the flute. 


“The flute,’ wrote Dr. Crane, “is the 
violet in the nosegay of music-making in- 
struments. It is modest, delicate, and un- 
obtrusive as a sweet young girl” (Four 


Minute Essays). 


4 


That, I should think, would make any 
“sweet young girl’ want to look on the 


- flute in a new light. 


) 


A Good Flute Essential 


NE REASON, perhaps, why the flute 

has been thus far ranked’ among the 

less popular instruments is the fact that 
one can not play well on a bad flute. This 
is not quite true of the other instruments. 
Of course, the better the piano is, the 
finer the playing upon it will sound. The 
same is true of the violin and of the vi- 
oloncello. But some sort of pleasant effect 
may be secured on even bad pianos or fid- 
dies. Or is it, perhaps, that our ears are 
so accustomed to these instruments that 
we unconsciously make the proper adjust- 
ments and allowances when they are less 
than perfect? Anyway, flute tones sound 
dreadful on a poor instrument; and, since 
we are not familiar enough with good flute 
‘ton s to make these proper allowances, the 
_ danger of playing on a poor flute is all the 
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GEORGES BARRERE 


greater.\Take up the flute by all means; 
but make\sure that the start is made on a 
good instrument. Fortunately, good flutes 
are much cheaper today than they used 
to be, and not nearly so costly as a good 
piano! 

The flute is one of the most human of 
all instruments, because it is most like 
the human voice in its tonal. production. 
It is the only instrument into which the 
player breathes perfectly naturally. For 
the other wind instruments, one blows upon 
a reed; in playing the flute, the lips are 
the reed. The-tone is made with the breath 
and lips—exactly as a singer does. 


An Important Fundamental 


ERE, IN A FEW WORDS, is what 

I have found to be the greatest prob- 
lem of flute students. The flute is not dif- 
ficult to learn; and, once it has been mas- 
tered, it is a great deal easier to play than 
the violin, where the player manufactures 
his own tones; or the piano, for which two 
staves must be watched at the same time. 
But, after some short period of study, 
many students, who have been making en- 
couraging progress, seem to find them- 
selves completely blocked by defective 
technic. Why is this? Because, of all the 
flute lessons they have studied, they have 
missed the first and most important one. 
This is the realization of how to hold the 


instrument. Mere posture is often neg- 
lected, in the student’s hurry to get at audi- 
ble results; and this is about the worst 
mistake one can make. The first lessons 
in flute playing should pay little heed to 
sound, tone, or “results.” They should be 
devoted entirely to a study of how to hold 
the instrument. Posture for flute playing 
takes in the position of the fingers, the 
hands, the wrists, the arms, and the entire 
upper body. Not to go into the matter too 
deeply—for it could be made the subject 
of a complete vclume—suffice it to say that 
all of these positions should be as relaxed 
and natural as possible. The cartoonist’s 
conception of the flute player, with his 
elbows akimbo, his body twisted into a 
positive contortion, and his fingers stuck 
out at odd angles, gives the reader car- 
tooned playing. Flute playing is like golf; 
if one does not “learn the motions” first, 
a good drive will never be made. So look 
to bedily posture first, if the flute is to be 
well played. 

As to the tone of the flute, it is not diffi- 
cult, but it depends entirely upon the musi- 
cal sensitiveness of the player. As has been 
already said, it is much like a singer’s 
tone, not because it is produced in the same 
way, but because it is produced directly by 
the lips and the breath. Thus, given a good 
instrument, the ultimate tone depends upon 
the musical or tonal image in the mind of 


What About the Flute? 


THE 
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the player. As in all other fields, the best 
results come from those who have the most 
natural aptitude for their medium of ex- 
pression. 


A Rich Repertoire 
NCE OUR FLUTIST has learned to 


play, however, he need never complain 
of a lack of something to play. The flute 
has an extensive repertoire. I like to say 
that, among all the solo instruments, with 
the possible exception of the brasses, the 
flute has the longest and richest list of bad 
music. That, of course, is the music which 
the serious student will avoid, partly for 
his own sake, and partly for the sake of 
undoing the bad impression which so much 
of this music already has made. 

The flute, like the coloratura voice, is 
capable of most intricate and showy effects. 
And where such effects are legitimate, 
they are very lovely. But meaningless mu- 
sic, written solely for the sake of the fire- 
works, is disgraceful. Too much of it, un- 
fortunately, has been already foisted upon 
a long-suffering public. And we players 
of to-day have to undo this eyil and to de- 
vote ourselves to such music as will show 
our beloved flute in its true light—that of 
a genuine musical instrument. Always, it 
is the music which comes first, and not 
the flute; and, if all the bad, flute exploit- 
ing pieces cannot be destroyed, at least we 
can resolve not to perform them. For my 
own part, I have always tried to give even 
the most general, unspecialized audience 
the best and most musical flute music, re- 
gardless of those pleasing effects and 
tricks which might, perhaps, bring more 
jingling shekels to me as player. 

Fortunately, there is a vast amount of 
truly noble music on which we can draw. 
Among the classic composers, we have 
delightful things, written especially for the 
flute, by Mozart, Bach, Beethoven, Han- 
del and Schubert. While these compositions 
are not so numerous as the piano list of 
the same composers, they exist, nonethe- 
less, and they should be played. I wish 
that Brahms had written something for 
us, but he never did, although his sym- 
phonies are full of beautiful flute passages. 
There are few composers after that in- 
terim-period who have written for the 
flute. 

Among the moderns, I believe that the 
French composers take first rank for flute 
works. Oddly enough, a sort of affinity 
seems to exist between certain lands and 
certain instruments; and the French ex- 
cel in the woodwinds. Among the French 
moderns of a generation ago—if the term 
“modern” can be extended to anyone as 
old as a generation ago—we have Saint- 
Saéns, Fauré, Widor, and Benjamin Go- 
dard, all of whom wrote enchanting things 
for the flute. And the present day moderns 


have given us composers like Hué, Pierné, 
Albert Roussel, Darius Milhaud, and 
Georges Enesco, the latter practically a 


Frenchman despite his Rumanian birth. 

I have always delighted in encouraging 
our younger composers to try their hand 
at works for the flute alone, and some of 
my pleading, at least, has not been lost; 
for, directly or indirectly through my ef- 
forts, the flute repertoire has been en- 
riched by works from the pens of Charles 
Griffes, Arthur Foote, Walter Piston, 
Burlingame Hill, Mrs. Beach, Walling- 
ford Riegger, and others. 
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I need hardly say that the musical back- 
ground and training of a flutist—or, for 
that matter, of any woodwind player— 
should be just as thorough as the educa- 
tion of a violin or piano soloist. Musical 
science, musical history, and at least one 
other instrument ought to be thoroughly 
mastered, if our young flutist is to be a 
musician and not merely a trickster. 


Professional Prospects 


OW, AS TO WHAT to do with 

one’s flute training. At the present 
time there are still far more openings in 
orchestral work than in solo playing. The 
flute solo is still something of a rarity. 
As interest in woodwind instruments de- 
velops, it will become more general; but, 
for the present, the safest venture still lies 
in orchestral routine. For this very reason 
the flute player, generally speaking, keeps 
himself on a lower musical level than his 
colleague of the strings. This ought not so to 
be, but it is. The average orchestral vio- 
linist prepared himself for solo or vir- 
tuoso work, and descended to the orches- 
tral pit for a number of reasons—of eco- 
nomic necessity or sheer hard luck. The 
average flutist prepares himself very defi- 
nitely to play in an orchestra. The ulti- 
mate difference, then, is that the musical 
disparity between the violin soloist and 
the violin orchestral player is less than 
between the somewhat rare flute virtuoso 
and the average orchestral flutist. And 
this is readily traced back to the funda- 
mental training, which has been already 
mentioned. If one definitely prepares for 
a lesser goal, the methods will be very 
different from what they would be if one 
aimed high and subsequently found himself 
forced to take second choice. No matter 


where the future may lead, the aim should 
be as high as possible. 

Nevertheless, while the virtuoso field is 
still limited for the woodwind player, there 
is a splendid field awaiting him in the play- 
ing of chamber music. Here is a wealth 
of repertoire for wind instruments, either 
with or without strings. And the willing- 
ness to delve into work of this kind re- 
wards the performer with a knowledge of 
works that are almost as lovely as the 
violin quartets. In my regular professional 
teaching, I have had the pleasure of coach- 
ing some immensely interesting all-wood- 
wind ensembles, of which flute, oboe, clari- 
net, and bassoon players might be glad to 
hear. 

When it comes to making phonograph 
records or broadcasting, the flute is by far 
the most effective instrument of all. The 
tone is clear and direct, without any me- 
chanical impediments of wood, felt, or 
glue; and an added advantage is that, since 
the tone issues directly from the mouth 
of the player and not from the end of the 
instrument, broadcasting and recording is 
much more direct—as direct as the per- 
formance of the singer, who can stand 
straight in front of the microphone and 
need not risk having his tones distorted by 
distance. 

On all counts, then, we can sincerely 
recommend an acquaintance with the flute 
for music students of any kind, no matter 
what branch of music they have already 
studied or what may be their hope as a 


specialty. Fairly simple to learn, it gives. 


one the most exquisite personal satisfac- 
tion. And the performer who can capably 
take up the flute—or any of the woodwinds 
—in ensemble or orchestral playing, is sure 
to find himself in demand. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO THIS MONTH 


Carl Reinecke, for many years the head 
piano teacher of the famous Leipzig Con- 
servatory when-it was the leading music 
school of the world, wrote to an inquiring 
mother a letter which was translated and 
reproduced in THE Erupr. We reprint the 
most interesting portions. 


Most Honored Lady :— 

You come to me for advice as to how 
you can best awaken and develop the musi- 
cal talent of your growing children. ... 

I am glad to learn that your aim is not 
to educate them to be musicians, but 
merely to be men capable of appreciating 
and loving music, without making a pro- 
fession of it. If you intended to make mu- 
sicians of them, the case would be much 
simpler; for my advice then would be: se- 
vere schooling in theory and practice, un- 
der an excellent teacher... . 

Of course, the age at which the musical 
instruction of a child is to begin cannot 
be determined off-hand, for everything de- 
pends on natural inclinations, physical 
constitution, and even on the size and 
power of resistance of the little fingers. 
With the ordinary child, I advise begin- 
ning musical training during the time be- 
fore it is put to school. The A, B, C (or, 
if you wish, the C, D, E) of musical in- 
struction, that is, the knowledge of notes 
and of the rudiments of music, as well as 
the first technical studies on the instru- 
ment, should be over before the school 
lays its claim upon the child. These pre- 
paratory studies demand, indeed, a certain 
concentration of the child’s mind on one 


subject, that would be more difficult to ob- 
tain after the interests had been divided. 
In their early years children take pride in 
performing their first very unmusical exer- 
cises on the instrument, and in busying 
themselves with reading notes... . 

But before real instruction and study of 
an instrument begin, the child’s ear should 
be trained by singing. Desire and inclina- 
tion exist, of course, to a different degree 
in children. While many a child, not yet 
able to speak, can sing a number of little 
songs intelligibly, and with real musical 
appreciation, an older one often seems very 
awkward, and hangs, for instance, with an 
iron tenacity to the one tone that it has 
first grasped, unconcerned about the differ- 
ent tones of the melody which the mother 
tries to sing for him in such an impressive 
way. 

Do not lose courage by such experiences, 
honored lady; ycu will always learn, to 
your joy, that the ice will be broken all of 
a sudden and that the little voice of the 
child will follow your guiding voice. In 
order to reach this point as soon as possi- 
ble, it is advisable that you try the little 
song in different keys, now in a higher, 
then in a lower position. By such experi- 
ments you will ascertain the position most 
adapted to the child’s voice. In general, 
one should not allow children to sing too 
high; too low singing will never injure 
the organs, as will too high singing... . 

Singing is also very serviceable for de- 
veloping the sense of rhythm, as the meter 
of the verse necessarily impresses the right 
time upon the child. 


The principal concern of musical educators should be the encouragement 
of the amateur spirit and it is time enough to think of individual teaching 
when once in a while, from within a group of earnest and absorbed students 
engaged in the investigation and interchange of their own emotional powers, 
some unusual talent emerges and requires special personal guidance and atten- 
tion by reason of its sensitiveness and complexity—Harold Bauer. 
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RECORDS AND RADIO 


By Peter Hugh Reed 


Tue Metropolitan Opera House, after a 
half century of closed doors during Spring 
seasons, has reopened this year. This 
proves to be a double event, as not only 
regular patrons are profiting by these per- 
formances, but also the entire music loving 
public throughout the country, by means 
of the coast-to-coast network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, is being en- 
tertained by a post season of Metropolitan 
Opera performances. 

These opera broadcasts, which began on 
May 16th, are heard each Saturday after- 
noon, as has been the custom in recent 
years during the regular season. This post 
season, which_is being given at popular 
prices, is planned to allow opera devotees 
the opportunity to hear their favorite 
works sung by the most talented young 
American singers. The length of the season, 
we understand, will depend upon public in- 
terest. Therefore radio listeners are urged 
to voice their appreciation by letter to the 
sponsors of these broadcasts, since this new 
venture on the part of the Metropolitan de- 
serves universal approbation and encourage- 
ment. 

Music lovers who like their Wagner un- 
cut will welcome the superb performance 
of the first act of “Die Walktire” which 
Victor recently released (set M298). This 
is a notable set, wherein an ideal cast is 
assembled, supported by one of the world’s 
oldest and finest orchestras (the Vienna 
Philharmonic) under the direction of the 
renowned Wagnerian conductor, Bruno 
Walter. Lotte Lehmann and Lauritz Mel- 
chior are the Sieglinde and the Siegmund. 
That they are the ideal exponents of these 
roles, scarcely any one who hears this set 
will gainsay. As to Emanuel List, the 
Hunding, being considered the. ideal ex- 
ponent of his rdle, it must be admitted that 
this is a contestable point. For List’s 
Hunding lacks true dramatic conviction, 
but since vocally he acquits himself most 
creditably, he proves his worth in the re- 
cording. 

Wagner’s libretto for “Die Walktire” 
has been acclaimed as the most perfect 
of all his works. Musically this opera 
ranks among his major achievements. No- 
where else has Wagner given us a. more 
graciously lyrical scene than in the love- 
music of the latter part of the first act. 
For this is music redolent with the breath 
of Spring, and full of the genuine ardor 
and yearning of young love. Liszt called 
the closing of this act. “overpowering,” and 
stated that it made his soul expand as if 
he “were looking from a high point upon 
a large, new world.” 

One of the most valuable releases to 
date of Bach music is the Columbia record- 
ings of the six Brandenburg Concertos, 
played by the Busch Chamber Ensemble— 
an organization incorporating some of the 
foremost instrumentalists in England. 
(Sets 249-250). Busch’s tempi, which are 
spaciously arranged (he does not hurry the 
music unconditionally), do much to bring 
out the tonal subtleties and to clarify the 
contrapuntal structure of these composi- 
tions. For that reason, his interpretations 
are the most successful so far recorded. 
The genius of Bach in these works has 
only been fully appreciated in the last 
quarter of a century. It seems strange to 
think that 19th Century critics were wont 
to dismiss these concertos as mere experi- 
ments. For Bach’s realization of so many 
unusual tonal effects by the ingenious in- 
strumental groupings he arranged against 
the full orchestra and the extraordinary 
wealth of his contrapuntal ideas place these 
concertos among his best works. The re- 
cording is clear and perfectly balanced. 


Schubert, two months prior to his un- 
timely death in his thirty-second year, 
completed his greatest chamber work—the 
“String Quintet in C major, Opus 163”— 
one of the most moving “swan songs” ever 
articulated by man. In this quintet and 
in. the great “C Major Symphony,” one 
finds the most essential Schubert. There 
are many unfulfilled prophesies of his 
growing genius, in these works, and in- 
novations which show us the direction to- 
ward which he was advancing. One won- 
ders sometimes whether, had Schubert 
lived, he might not have been another 
Beethoven. The human appeal of this quin- 
tet is very great, for it is one of the most 
beautiful and moving of all string works. 
It has been attested in many ways, but 
none more strikingly than in the case of 
the musician John Saunders (1868-1919). 
So much did the music appeal to him, he 
arranged to have a melody from the first 
movement engraved upon his tombstone, 
which is to be found in Norwood Cemetery 
in England. The newest recording of this 
work, made by the Pro Arte Quartet and 
A. Pini (second violoncellist), is a most 
sensitive. interpretation, despite some faulty 
intonations on the part of the visiting art- 
ist. The recording is excellent. (Victor 
set M299). 

Weber’s Concertstiicke for Piano and 
Orchestra is a romantic work, which dates 
from. the composer’s  thirty-fifth year. 
There is a program to this music concern- 
ing a lady who sits in her tower dreaming 
of her Knight, who for years has been 
away in the Holy Land. Dark thoughts 
beset her. “Suddenly, she hears the ap- 
proach of Knights and Squires, the ac- 
clamation of people... 
. .. They are united . . .” The musie has 
an operatic air about it, and there are 
moments which recall “Freischiitz”’ and 
“Euryanthe.” It is effective music, but not 


the best of Weber. Robert Casadesus and. 


the Paris Symphony (direction Bigot) 
play this work brilliantly, wisely avoid- 
ing any sentimental stress. The recording is 
in every way excellent. 


Beethoven’s “String Quartet in F minor, - 


Opus 95,” is marked by an emotional in- 
tensity, and an architectural lucidity. It 
surpasses all the quartets that came be- 
fore, even the well-loved “Harp” one, 
Opus 74, and points toward the greater 
ones that were to come. It was written 
at the close of the so-called second period 
of Beethoven’s creative powers. The Roth 
Quartet, in Columbia album 251, play this 
work with fine precision and energy. 

Recommended: the new recording of 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt Suite” (Victor discs 
11834-5), Barbirolli and his Orchestra 
(the best so far); the latest recording of 
Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave,” Boult and 
British Broadcasting Company Orchestra 
(Victor 11886); Menuhin’s performance 
of Bach’s “C Major Sonata” for solo vi- 
olin in which the growth of his artistry is 
strikingly attested (compare with his 
earlier recording) (Victor set M284); 
Claudio Muzio’s beautifully sung Desde- 
mona in the recordings of the duets made 
with Merli from the first and third acts of 
Verdi’s “Othello” (Columbia discs 9100M- 
9102M) ; McCormack’s rarely sung re- 
cordings of two Hugo Wolf songs—Auch 
kleine Dinge kénnen and Herr, Was 
Trigt der Boden Hier (Victor disc 1739) ; 
Marian Anderson, the Negro contralto, in 
moving renditions of three Spirituals 
(Victor disc 8958); and Thill’s resonant 
singing of a truly thrilling scene from 
Berlioz’s “Les Troyens a Carthage” (a 
disc not to be missed by opera fans) (Co- 
lumbia 9098M). 


THE ETUDE 


He is returning — 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 
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BE ABILITY TO READ well at 
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| sight is the desideratum of every 
_& ambitious orchestral performer. It is 
ibsolutely essential for any performer de- 
irous of entering a professional symphonic 
“nsemble. 

This ability consists largely in being 
ible to analyze readily all manner of 
-hythmic groupings and to evaluate proper- 
y’any given note or rest in a group. We 
ive. heard soloists who could perform a 
ew difficult compositions in a brilliant 
manner, yet who were unable to play com- 
yaratively simple compositions at sight. 
This inability would clearly indicate that 
uch performers were lacking thorough 
nusicianship; that, instead of having de- 
reloped a dependable analytical mind, they 
nust rely upon a slow and arduous course 
yf purely mechanical practice to master 
hese few complex numbers. 

Likewise, many bands and orchestras 
so rely upon the rote system in their 
fforts to acquire a limited repertoire. 
Such a method has no real academic value 
or it fails to develop either thought proc- 
sses. or cultural appreciation. 

Hans Richter, the great Wagnerian con- 
luctor, once cried out during a London 
‘ehearsal when the players were slow in 
riving to a passage its proper rhythmic 
eeling (vitality), “In the beginning was 
hythm. Gentlemen, we have not yet 
yegun.” Clear cut and incisive rhythm must 
ye displayed if an expressive and moving 
yerformance is to be attained. 

Listen to a well routined organization 
jay a march (military or ceremonial) and 
1ote the crisp accent, the proper balance of 
weight and stress. It makes your blood 
ingle. Now listen to a poorly trained or- 
yanization attempt the same number. It 
eaves us unmoved; probably it even bores 
1S. 
There is more to rhythm than the mere 
nathematical problem of evaluating proper- 
y the relative time values of notes of vary- 
ng length. In its higher aspects it also 
mas to do with the manner of playing the 
several notes in a rhythmic pattern, allot- 
ing to each note its proper duration accord- 
ng to the tempo and character of the 
nusic, and giving to each note just the 
yroper weight and emphasis. 

A simple rhythmic figure (such as 
Ja JD might be played in several differ- 
nt ways, dependent upon the tempo, the 
ntensity with which it is to be played, and 
0 on. If the tempo is a rapid one it will 
ye played quite differently than if played 
it a slow tempo. If played softly it will be 
lone differently than if it is to be presented 
N a vigorous manner. 

We have the polka employed widely as a 
rite dance form or as a medium for bril- 
nt solo display. But in Slovak countries 
e polka is one of the most important 
inces—and where dancing has been raised 
) high standards. There the polka has 
stinction and the foremost composers 
nave iot hesitated to write in this form, 


to interpret one of these dance forms’ 


The Second in a Series of Helpful Educational Articles 
by the Conductor of this Department 


quite a different sort of rhythm is required 
than might suffice for an American polka. 
Certain slight alterations of tempo and 
certain accents are required to express 
their dignified character. 

Smetana wrote a notable example of this 
dance form in his opera “The  Bartered 
Bride.” In his tone poem The River 
Moldau (Ultava) he employed the polka 
in one movement— 


We have heard one conductor present 
this at a correct tempo but rather ineffec- 
tively because he seemed not to have caug’t 
the true spirit of the Bohemian polka and 
hence he failed to display the vigorous, but 
highly expressive rhythm, which is inher- 
ent in this dance form. Another conductor 
we have heard caught neither the correct- 
ness of tempo nor vigor of rhythm. This 
movement was hurried along in a stilted 
and expressionless manner, converting it 
into something no more dignified and 
characteristic than a buck-and-wing dance. 
How exalted, by comparison, this move- 
ment sounds when presented by a conductor 
who feels the exhilarating rhythmic. im- 
pulse of this nationalistic dance form. 


Rhythmic Patterns for Scales 


INCE SIGHT READING and good 

performance are so dependent upon a 
correct knowledge of rhythm in its several 
aspects, careful attention should be given 
in all student organizations to the teaching 
of its elements. This can be done most 
readily by assigning at each rehearsal a 
rhythmic figure which should be played in 
unison by the entire group in scale form. 
Ex.2 


etc. 


Rhythmic consciousness can be developed 
much more quickly by this unisonal pro- 
cedure than by endeavoring to teach each 
player individually. Dozens of simple and 
complex rhythmic figures can be employed 
in this manner; and unisonal practice will 
make such study more interesting and will 
serve to fix these various figures more 
surely in mind. 

It should be understood clearly that 
merely keeping time and rhythmic playing 
are quite distinctly different. Some one has 


compared the keeping of time to a revolv- 
ing wheel while rhythm was compared to a 
swinging pendulum. Keeping time is the 
basis of rhythm and, although we must 
learn first to keep time correctly before 
we can display expressive rhythm, this will 
not of itself assure a pleasing performance 
of even the most simple numbers. 

Strict time keeping proceeds in a straight 
line while expressive rhythm moves in a 
curved line and displays a feeling of 
repose, which is the essence of rhythm. The 
pendulum describes a semi-circle in its 
swing. Each oscillation consists of two 
movements, the one which drops and the 
up-swing which comes to a very brief halt 
before the next drop. The two factors of 
rhythm are here illustrated: the stress; 
illustrated in the drop; and its gradual 
release until spent, as indicated in the quiet 


| halt which occurs just before each drop of 


the pendulum. Each oscillation begins with 
an impulse and with a quicker movement 
than the second portion, which is character- 
ized by a diminution cf force. 

It is this sort of rhythmic pulsation that 
imbues music with vitality. Mere metrical 
accent is overshadowed by the greater im- 
portance of rhythmic (or artistic)- accent, 
and strict tempo gives way to a rubato 
style of rhythm. 


Strength in Contrasts 


ONTRASTS ARE THE most power- 

ful means of commanding attention 
during a musical performance—contrast in 
color and dynamics. With full recognition 
of this fact the study of «dynamics. will 
assume greater importance. The average 
band or. orchestra can display a lusty for- 
tissimo -(though often lacking in quality 
and solidity) but comparatively few of 
them succeed in developing a finely spun 
pianissimo. 

An organization should strive earnestly 
to develop a dynamic range from a sheer 
pianissimo (or a ppp) to a robust fortis- 
simo, and every possible intervening degree 
of intensity. It should strive to develop an 
evenly graduated crescendo and diminu- 
endo, the swell, and so on. 

Unisonal practice of various dynamic 
studies will help in attaining a uniformity 
that cannot be secured in any other way. 
Such practice, if done with proper care, 
will assure that every member of the 
organization will acquire equal knowledge 
of dynamics. Unless a crescendo or dimin- 
wendo is performed in a similar manner by 
all the players the effect cannot be satis- 
factory. And unless they all have developed 
the same conception of piano, pianissimo, 
forte, and so on, the organization will lack 
tonal balance. 

Consequently, scales should be piayed in 
unison in every possible degree of dynamic 
intensity. Strive particularly to develop a 
very subdued quality of pianissimo. When 
a genuine pianissimo tone has been de- 
veloped it becomes comparatively easy to 
attain a vitalized quality of fortissimo. For 
this reason, most effort should be devoted 


More Practical Hints for the Orchestral Rehearsal 


to subdued playing, with particular atten- 
tion given to tone quality and especially to 
well defined rhythm. 


Tone Volume Under Control 


HE NATURAL TENDENCY is to 
increase the volume during an ascend- 
ing passage and to decrease the volume 
during a descending one. Some scales 
should be played in this manner, but they 
should also be played without permitting 
any increase or decrease in volume or 
intensity. There are exceptions to all gen- 
eral rules, and ascending passages are 
sometimes written with a diminuendo. It is 
advisable then to practice scales with a 
diminuendo while ascending and with a 
crescendo while descending. 
The following exercises can be made 
very valuable in the development of dy- 
namic flexibility. 


Ex.3 
Moderato p) 5) ; ? 


SL DPS BP fF PP 


Here the tone should be continuous with 
an evenly graduated diminution from the 
beginning of the first tone to the close of 
the fourth. The wind instrument players 
should not separate the tones; the flow of 
breath should not be interrupted by the 
articulation of the second, third and fourth 
notes. Great care should be taken to see 
that the diminution is not made too rapidly, 
not like this exercise where the procedure 
is quite different. 

Ex.4 
Lento . ry ae ) : ? 

—— SeS=Sss== o> 

SS pp- - Jf pp- - St pp - - 


The tone here also should be well 
tained but there should be no diminuendo. 
The first tone should be sustained fortis- 
simo for a full beat and an instantaneous 
subsidence to pianissimo made at the point 
of attack for the second note, while the 
third and fourth notes should be sustained 
at the same dynamic level. 

Rise and fall, day and night, work and 
rest—it is such contrasts that make life 
full of interest; and just so contrast in 
dynamics is one of the most important 
factors which lends interest to musical 
performance. 

Scale study has too often been a form 
of drudgery because it has been made too 
mechanical. If presented in all the many 
possible dynamic shadings and in the vari- 
ous articulations, scales can be made very 
colorful and interesting as well as be the 
means for attaining a high degree of artis- 
tic proficiency. 

The great Leschetizky, when a young 
man, was practicing one sweltering sum- 
mer day at the piano. His mother heard 
him repeating a single note over and over. 
Fearing that the extreme heat might have 
affected his mind, she rushed into his room. 
She found him clad only in his underwear, 


(Continued on Page 389) 
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of practical vaiue, 
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VALSE BAGATELLE 
By STANForRD KING 


Before this valse can be played with 
the simplicity it requires it needs careful 
thought and preparation. The opening 


theme, for instance, calls for a nice flowing 
legato in the right hand together with a 
singing tone against a subtle accompani- 
ment in the left hand. Pay particular atten- 
tion to the sustained notes of the left hand, 
many of which are tied over to become the 
fundamental bass in the following measure. 
At measure 17 the first theme is repeated, 
this time against a counterpoint in the 
tenor voice, left hand, which must be 
played distinctly but without obtruding. 
This section is worthy a bit of left hand 
alone practice. Pedal strictly as marked 
throughout the first theme. The second 
section in B minor carries the theme in 
the left hand and should be given a violon- 
cello like quality of tone. This section is 
mezzo forte, somewhat louder than the 
first section which is played piano. The 
Trio section is again quiet in tone, very 
sustained, and the harmonic progressions 
should move smoothly. Play the sixteenth 
notes in this section with the lightness and 
flufiness of grace notes. Keep a good 
rhythmical swing throughout. A certain 
amount of rubato is acceptable if well con- 
trolled. Freedom of style is essential to a 
graceful reading of this Valse Bagatelle. 


THE BUMBLE BEE 
By Cuas. Linpsay 

This piece affords splendid practice in 
finger dexterity—both the right and the 
left hand come in for an equal share of 
the work. It should be played first rather 
slowly with high finger action, carefully 
articulating each and every note. Later, as 
speed develops, the fingers should be kept 
closer to the keys, varying the depth of 
touch according to the dynamics required. 
When properly performed the passages in 
sixteenths should produce a droning effect 
in keeping with the title. The tempo at the 
beginning is moderately fast but becomes 
animated in the section beginning with 
measure 17. In this section strive to make 
as much contrast as possible between the 
legatos and staccatos of the right hand. 
The third section, beginning measure 49, 
provides a droning trill accompaniment in 
the left hand against the right hand melody 
in thirds. Be sure to observe the two-note 
slurs in the right hand, also the ascent in 
legato thirds. The right hand is marked 
cantabile, which means in a singing style. 
Frequent crescendos and diminuendos are 
in evidence, which when properly applied 
indicate the swooping flight of the bumble 
bee. This will be found an excellent recital 
piece, and it has the added advantage of 
being at the same time a fine etude for 
finger development. 


JUNE BUGS’ JAMBOREE 
By WirirAm BaInes 

Except while in flight, the June bug is 
apt to be a rather cumbersome creature. 
This effect is vividly depicted in the first 
theme where the left hand carries the 
melody in dotted-eighths and sixteenths. 
Be sure to apply the accents as marked. 
They add to the clumsy evolutions of the 
June bug. The second section, beginning 
with measure 17, is somewhat faster in 
tempo (allegro moderato), and shows the 
June bug in flight. Here we find broken 
chords descending, divided between the 
hands. This section should be played as 
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For Piano Teachers and Students 


By Dr. John Thompson 


gracefully as possible. There is much cross- 
ing over of hands, a device usually wel- 
comed by young pianists, and it should 
be practiced until the shifts can be made 
without effort. Follow the marks of dynam- 
ics, affecting as much tonal contrast as 
possible. The pedal is used sparingly, if 
at all, in the first section, but it can be 
freely used in the second. This number is 
a novelty that should appeal to the imagi- 
nation. 


POLKA CAPRICE 
By Eucene F. Marxs 

Here is a number which calls for much 
finger dexterity, good wrist octaves and 
a brilliant bravura style. After an eight 
measure Introduction the first theme opens 
in polka tempo—about 96 quarter notes to 
the minute. This section alternates between 
staccato chords and legato finger passages. 
Brilliance is ever the keynote. The second 
section shows chromatic passages for the 
right hand against a repeated chord accom- 
paniment in the left. The accompaniment 
here can stand some left hand alone 
preparation until a clean repetition of the 
chords is assured. The chromatic figures 
in the right hand should be played with 
ever changing dynamics as indicated in 
the text. In the third section the right wrist 
is brought into play. The octaves in this 
part must be practiced until they can be 
done without apparent effort, semi-de- 
tached and always delicately. While not 
too profound musically, this number is 
certainly a show piece in keyboard pro- 
ficiency. 


CELTIC SONG 
By Gerorce F. Boye 

Here is a piece in the lyric style which 
demands a good singing tone and elasticity 
in style. It opens in A minor with the 
melody in the right hand. Be sure to make 
the melody “breathe” as indicated by the 
slur signs in the right hand. It is some- 
what plaintive in character and should be 
played at a moderate tempo and rather 
quiet in tone at the beginning. In measure 
9 the melody is taken up by the left hand 
played mezzo forte against a chord accom- 
paniment in the right. Sustained legato is 
imperative in this section. The pedal must 
be used with discretion. It is almost im- 
possible to give adequate pedal markings 
to a piece of this character. The performer 
must be governed by good taste and judg- 
ment. The opening theme is repeated be- 
ginning measure 25, this time against sus- 
tained chords in the left hand. The second 
section is in A major, the parallel major 
key and the mood brightens considerably. 
The tempo too, increases somewhat—poco 
piu mosso. The phrasing, however, is still 
a very important item and should be ap- 
plied strictly as marked. This section is 
followed by a reéntrance of the first theme, 
played this time an octave higher against 
a more active left hand. The piece ends 
very quietly on the chord of A major 
which gives an air of surprise to the entire 


section which, up to this point has been 
in the minor mode. 


CANDLE GLOW 
By WALTER ROLFE 

Another lyric piece in which the melody 
flows from one hand to the other. It begins 
in the tenor voice, left hand and should be 
moderately slow and very peaceful in char- 
acter. The division of the melody tones be- 
tween the hands must take place smoothly 
and evenly and must never at any time be 
apparent to the ear. Needless to say, a 
singing tone is absolutely essential in this 
type of piece. The tempo brightens percep- 
tibly in the second section, beginning meas- 
ure 17, and the theme now appears in oc- 
taves in the right hand. This same theme is 
repeated eight measures later against a 
repeated chord accompaniment in the right 
hand, this time even more excited in tempo 
—molto agitato. Afterwards, the first theme 
again is heard, D.C., and the piece ends 
at ine, measure 16. 


MINUET 
By W. A. Mozart 

Play this beautiful Minwet with all the 
delicacy and elegance of style possible. It 
is typical of Mozart throughout and must 
be given the graceful treatment so essen- 
tial to the proper interpretation of this 
master. The tempo is moderate, about 100 
quarter notes to the minute. Be certain to 
observe the two-note slurs in the first 
theme. Let the thirty-seconds in measures 
8, 9 and 10 sparkle with brilliance, but 
keep the tone subdued. The second section 
is composed of more extended phrases, two 
measures in length for the most part. A 
smooth, even /cgato is imperative in both 
hands. The Trio section calls for nice 
finger work, in both staccato and legato. 
Here again delicacy is the keynote and the 
passages in sixteenths must be practiced 
until they can be played with utmost clarity 
and effortless ease. Try to play this as you 
imagine it might sound on the Harpsi- 
chord of Mozart’s day. 


DEAD MARCH FROM 
By G. F. HANDEL 
This Funeral March by Handel is printed 
by Tue Erupe In Memoriam to His Late 
Majesty King George V. Since Handel 
always loved the English, spent a consider- 
able portion of his life in London, and in fact, 
lies buried in Westminster Abbey, it is quite 
fitting that this Dead March from “Saul” be 
used as a tribute to England’s beloved King. 
The tempo, of course, is quite slow. 
However, be sure a feeling of motion is 
preserved. It should suggest a slow, but 
relentless movement in evenly measured 
tread. Observe the portamento (long, but 
detached) treatment given the opening 
notes. Similar treatment is given each time 
this measure is repeated. The March opens 
softly but grows to fortissimo in measure 
21. Let the entire march be played simply. 
To attempt to read too much into its 
measures is to lose the effect entirely. 


“SAUL” 


“Nothing is impossible to the man who can will 


and then do; this is the only law of success.” 


—Mirabeau 


Analysis of Piano Musi 
appearing in 

the Music Section 
of this Issue 


GOOD MORNING! GOOD | 
MORNING! 4 
By A. BENNETT 

Here is a piece for the First Graders ip 
which the title Good Morning! Gooa 
Morning! How Are You Today? can i 

distinctly heard in the rhythm of the rig 
hand melody. Care should be taken te 
phrase the melody exactly as marked. It 
should be taken at fairly lively tempo and 
sound as brightly as possible. The first 
theme is in G major; the second theme is 
in C major, the subdominant key. Make 
as much tonal contrast as possible between 
the measures in the second section marked 
mezzo forte and those marked piano. At 
the end of the third line, the piece repeats, 

D.C., and ends at Fine. 


FAIRY KISSES | 

By Mrirprep ADAIR | 

Another first grade piece which stresses 
contrast between staccato and legato. Note) 
that while one hand plays staccato the) 
other usually has sustained notes. For this’ 
reason this little piece will develop control, 
and independence. Tonally, it is on the light) 
side throughout, never getting above mezzo 
forte. The text indicates Allegretto, which, 
means light and lively. i 


POP CORN 

By E. WeppELL-ROBERTS 

A very cute little first grade | 
written on broken chords played staccato. 
and legato. Play the ascending broken! 
chords, marked staccato, with wrist attack. 
The descending arpeggios carry a slur sign 
and should be rolled rather than fingered 
and tossed off sharply at the end of each 
slur sign. The accents and sharp releases 
might suggest the popping of the corn. 


CHANGEABLE WEATHER : 
By MatTuHitpE BILsBro ' 
Miss Bilbro is well known to the piano 
teaching profession, having contributed 
many fine things to the literature of edu- 
cational piano music. Both tempo and tone 
are constantly changing in this number, in 
keeping with the title. A flexible, bouncing 
wrist is necessary when playing the re- 
peated chords and sharp forearm staccato 
is suggested when playing the staccato 
chords in quarter notes. Follow the marks 
of expression exactly in order to make this 
little piece as descriptive as possible. 


LONESOME TOMMY 
By M. L. Preston 

This little piece stays for the most part 

in the five-finger position. The left hand 

remains in one position while the right hand’ 

plays in several five-finger positions. There 

is but one passing under of the thumb in) 

measure 14. While being much more tune- 

ful, this piece will give the same finger 
development as a Hanon study. 


THE CLOWN’S BAND d | 
By E. B. SHaw | 
Here is a March which depicts the 
humorous antics of the Clown. It is in E 
major and gives the pupil practice in play- 
ing other than the usual one flat or one 
sharp keys commonly found in the earlier 
grades. p 
Set a good march rhythm and preserve 
the tempo throughout. Let the sixteenth 
notes in the opening measures be played 
almost like grace notes. 
The more humor that is injected into 
this little piece the more effective it will be. 
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Conducted Monthly by 


GUY MAIER 


NOTED PIANIST AND MUSIC EDUCATOR 


Routine Practice 


i What studies do you advise for 
advanced or artist pupils to develop a 
brilliant tone and greater accuracy ? 
} Will you please discuss the idea 
now being presented by some educa- 
tional authorities that a child should 

not be sent to the piano as a part of 

his daily routine, but should be al- 
lowed to go only when he feels so 
inclined. I think it would be difficult 
_ for even a very gifted child to pro- 
| gress under such a_ schedule and 
impossible for a child of average 
4 ability. It seems to be a popular 
theory, however, and I would like to 
have a8 opinion. This is often dis- 
- cussed among local parent-teacher 
organizations, and I find it most diffi- 
~ cult to cope with.—A. B. C., Ohio. 


The greatest and hardest of all musical 
udies are, of course, the Chopin “Etudes,” 
pus 10 and 25, which should be every 
anist’s New Testament. Although even 
ie less difficult of these take years for 
ir mastery, they must be studied as soon 
; the student has sufficient facility to 
nefit from them. They cover all the 
yints you mention and dozens. of others 
‘sides. The best introduction to the 
hopin “Etudes” is a good course of 
routs in the Chopin “Preludes.” 
For your Old Testament I prescribe 
jod old Czerny, who still remains the 
ops’ for pure etude material. The best 
lection of these studies is the Czerny- 
iebling, “Volume III.’ Choose carefully 
om these for your students’ needs; I 
sually recommend, for instance, Numbers 
Gre; 11, dee 18, 120;5.24, 25 and 29. 
femorize them at once and practice them 
r the rest of your life! You will never 
st full benefit from an etude until you 
in play it without notes, giving your en- 
re energies and attention to solving its 
chnical problems—studying it carefully 
yer a period of many years. 
This question is often asked of me; and 
confess that five years. ago I would have 
sreed with the “progressive” educators, 
xt only on this point but on many others. 
1 these last years, however, I have 
atched their pet theories fail so often that 
ow I am vehemently opposed to all this 
ynsense about the child’s “inclination,” 
lesire” or “inspiration.” Up to the age 
six or seven, perhaps, no regular prac- 
ce routine should be demanded; but after 
at it should be made compulsory, if the 
nungster shows talent. Of course, most 
lildren (and often very gifted ones) re- 
nt this; whereupon teachers and parents 
-omptly become panicky of smothering 
ie dear child’s talent, driving him away 
om the instrument, making him _ hate 
usic, and so on. 
Many of us contend that present day 
lucational systems often force an un- 
atural development upon our young peo- 
ie. And when to this hothouse growth, 
ith its complete usurpation of the time 
ad activities of the child, is added the 
vil of the canned, ready to swallow cap- 
ile form of modern entertainment, it is 
evitable that the spark of artistic expres- 
on should often be put out. But if your 
lild is really a talented, musical person, 
he possesses the true artistic urge, even 
lese processes will not be able to’kill his 
t. Nor will good teaching, regular prac- 
ce or routine kill it. He will of course be 
ked, will rebel, may even temporarily 
the work. But he will very soon 
: that he is being given the means to 
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him, makes him happy, and gives him a 
new power. The confidence and freedom 
which come from regular, intelligent 
study will soon rout any of the early prej- 
udices. (We all know how everlastingly 
grateful these children are in later years 
for the stubbornness and insistence of 
parents and teachers who made them 
work.) 

But what of the child who is not. im- 
pressively gifted but who is musical and 
intelligent enough to learn to play? Later 
in life, as an adult he, too, will probably 
want to express himself artistically. With 
this in mind he should very early be taught 
the use of his tools. And, even if he does 
not accomplish wonders at his instrument, 
the acquiring of a technical knowledge in 
music will greatly help him to appreciate 
all the arts. On the other hand, purely as 
mental discipline the study of music should 
stand at the top of the list for every young 
person. What other subject demands such 
sharp concentration combined with such in- 
stantaneous, accurate codrdination of the 
mind and motor processes? 

Everything is made too easy for children 
nowadays. They need to learn that any- 
thing done well exacts hard werk and 
intense concentration. The study of an in- 
strument is one of the few ways left for 
our young people to learn early in life the 
necessity for this discipline. Instrumental 
study should be compulsory for everyone 
with an ounce of talent. It helps the chil- 
dren to a full, happy life, offers them a 
beautiful release for the outpouring of their 
emotions, in short gives them the under- 
standing and\solace of the purest art in the 
world. What more is there to say? 


A Self-Taught Teacher 


So excellent do I think your de- 
partment in The Wtude and so fresh 
your viewpoint that I feel that I 
have no right to refrain from telling 
you so. However, I would like to get 
your advice. Often, I think I am 
right, but sometimes when I get tired 
—as I am this evening after teaching 
fourteen lessons to-day—I feel very 
haphazard and ineffectual. 


good, but I want to do better. 

I determined before starting that 
I would teach nothing which I weuld 
be ashamed to play in public, and 
thet to the youngest beginners I 
would teach only the best in music. 
I have been uncompromising in this, 
and nothing flatters one of my pupils 
more than to be given a piece by 
Bach. I have told them that, if they 
learn to play well the piece they are 
studying, I will give them a composi- 
tion by the greatest composer who 
ever lived—otherwise, of course I 
will not waste it on them. 

My greatest problem is that I want 
to do so much that it is impossible 
to get the various things in their 
lesson periods; and with the number 
of lessons I teach each day I cannot 
run over time, as I could when less 
busy. I want to teach them a little 
of music history and appreciation, 
to give them some harmonic back- 
ground, sight-reading, transposition, 
ear training, to encourage them to at- 
tempt composition, and to let them 
play their compositions in recital 
whenever they are worth while; and 
with all these there must be some 
technical work. The thing that suf- 
fers most is this—and their scale 
and arpeggio work. Most of them 
have a fairly good position at the 
piano, because I have shown them 
that, if they use their hands and 
arms as freely as they would if they 
were playing ball, or sweeping a 
room, they cannot be tense; but, out- 
side of knowing the notes in the va- 
rious scales, and certain more or less 
vague notions as to the easiest way 
of fingering them, scales mean noth- 
ing to them. 

Every once in a while my con- 
science flays me and I think to myself 
that all these extra efforts would be 
worth while if I were to see the 
pupils four or five times a week, but 
with some of them coming for only 
one half-hour a week, it is all wrong; 
so I get back to work and tell them 
how important these little exercises 
are, and for two weeks bore them and 
myself to death with them, until my 
conscience is appeased; then I go off 
to some wild notion that has just 
been evolved, until that in turn 
works itself out. Should I continue in 
this constantly experimental way, 
which of course is much more fun to 
teach, or should I attempt to develop 
some more traditional routine, and if 
so, what? How can I make the best 
use of the time? 

In closing, I have been most suc- 
eessful with children under eight, 
and boys in the high schools. Also, 
I feel that I should apologize for this 
long letter; but, vague as it is, I feel 
better for having written it.—L. H., 
Virginia. 


ess himself in a medium which suits. 


I was self-taught on the piano, not 
having studied until I was twenty- 
four, at which time I was playing 
such things as the Bach-Tausig ‘“Toc- 
eata and Fugue in D minor” (but 
how) and Debussy’s feflets dans 
VHau. I then studied for a year with 
a very good teacher, who regarded me 
as a sort of anomaly. I could play the 
“Rhapsody in Blue’ but not a C 
seale. In order to take lessons, I drove 
sixty miles each way, on my one 
afternoon free from work. 

I had an opportunity to take a jazz 
orchestra abroad, so gave up my 
thankless job, and thought out what 
I would do, while taking an eighteen 
hundred mile tour on bicycle through 
France and Germany. I decided to 
teach piano when I returned, even 
with my poor formal preparation, 
feeling that, from the tremendous 
amount of music I had heard during 
six years in New York, and the honest 
love I have of music, I could probably 
impart as much to my pupils as the 
various teachers around here. From a 
business viewpoint I have been suc- 
cessful, in that I average between 
forty-five and sixty lessons weekly— 
and I feel that progress has been 


You do not need my advice! For you 
have thought out your problems so well 
that more words from me are unnecessary. 
So inspiring is your letter that I am print- 
ing it practically verbatim. 

If your biggest successes are with chil- 
dren under eight and with high school boys 
—the two most difficult ages I kncow—you 
need fear nothing, for you are undoubtedly 
an excellent teacher. But you sound tired. 
You teach too much. You ought to “raise 
your price.” In addition to the regular 
private lesson period, insist that all students 
take one class lesson weekly. In this period 
you can put four to six of them through 
technical work, transposition, sight reading, 
and all the rest of the neglected branches 
you mention. In such classes you should 
often play for your students as well as 
have them play to each other for criticism. 

Go the limit in trying out new ideas 


even though some of these prove to be 
“duds.” The moment a teacher stops ex- 
perimenting, he is dead. But alas, he can- 
not be buried musically, for neither he nor 
his students find out about his demise for 
a long while; and by that time he has done 
irreparable harm. 

Stay away from excessive routine in your 
teaching; do not hesitate to discard this 
week what you “swore by” last month; 
study constantly, practice regularly—even 
though it is only a little each day—and 
play all you can, formally and informally 
for your friends and students. 

From your letter I do not think there 
is much danger of your rusting out! When, 
after a hard day, you feel that way again, 
sit right down and burst out into another 
sizzling letter. It is good for us all! 

You and my other long-suffering readers 
will now probably sigh (or smile) and ob- 
serve, “You see, he couldn’t resist preach- 
ing a sermon, after all!” 


Ascending Glissando Octaves 


I noticed in your department of 
The Etude this month, that for you, 
there “ain’t no sech animal’ as 
ascending glissando octaves. 

Some time ago I captured one of 
the “critters” and now have him well 
domesticated. I find it quite easy to 
play glissandos in both hands, either 
up or down. I do them this way: 
Hold the wrist high and straighten 
the little finger out stiffly, then be 
sure that only the nail touches the 
keys and away you go to the top of 
the keyboard, if you wish. Sometimes, 
in stopping, the finger will have to be 
straightened out a little to land 
squarely on an octave, but there is no 
other difficulty, I find. 

I have no thought of criticism for 
your department in mind, but only a 
desire to pass on what seems to be a 
good idea which I am hopeful will be 
of interest—V. K., Oklahoma. 


Your explanation of ascending right 
hand octave glissandos is so clear and con- 
vincing that I hasten to print it. I think 
you will find in experimentation with 
others that comparatively few persons can 
ever play a satisfactory octave glissando, 
up or down, and that the descending (right 
hand) kind is the easier to do. (You are 
not so liable to scrape the soft flesh of both 
fingers raw!) The ascending glissando is 
possible only with persons whose thumbs 
and fifth fingers are very long and whose 
hand span is exceptionally wide. ... Many 
of us with small hands will have to be 
content with glissandos in mere sixths. 


After Cramer, What? 


1.—After a pupil has completed 
the Cramer “Studies,” what would 
you suggest for the next book? 
2.—Also, what should be used for 
octave study for a pupil who has 
completed Kullak’s “Octave Studies 
(Part II)”’ and the book of “Chords 
and Octaves” by I. Philipp? 
—F. C. B., Vermont. 
1.—Put him to work on Czerny-Liebling 
Volume III; do not use all of these but 
choose carefully for his needs. 
2.—That’s all there are; there just aren't 
any more difficult octave studies! Now 
I would have him learn several pieces which 
illustrate the problems that he has evident- 
ly solved in Czerny and Philipp: here are 
the names of some of them (you probably 
know them all)—Chopin, Prelude in G 
minor, Etudes in G-flat Major and B 
Minor (opus 25), Polonaise in A-flat 
Major; Lisst, “Sixth Rhapsody”; Rubin- 
stein, “Staccato” Etude; Schubert-Liszt, 
The Erlking; Leschetizky, Intermezzo in 


Octaves. 
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Improving the Musical Memory 


' X JE HAVE LATELY HEARD a 
young piano student perform in a 
pupil’s recital. He sincerely be- 
lieved that he had prepared himself thor- 
oughly for the occasion; but, for some in- 
explicable reason, he had become nervous 
and flustered. Suddenly, in the middle of 
the “Sonata Appassionata,” in that place 
where the second subject sings out for the 
first time, his memory failed; he could not 
go on. His first instinct was to leap over 
to the next passage, the nearest one that 
flashed through the frightening mist of ob- 
structions. The performance, meant to have 
been one of relaxed unfolding of musical 
emotions, became a pitched battle with 
demons. He fought for his poise. Then 
came some pianistic passages and he re- 
gained his equilibrium, because the fingers 
could rattle out these passages from sheer 
physical habit. For a while his vanity 
helped to restore his confidence, until the 
slow movement of the sonata began. Here 
he found himself again thinking ahead, 
contemplating what might happen. 

At last the agony was over. Parents, rel- 
atives and friends came backstage to com- 
pliment him and salve his wounded pride. 
They relieved somewhat his horrible ten- 
sion, but the poor boy spent a sleepless 
night. He had practiced these pieces for 
three solid years and all he had done was 
to practice, practice five and six hours 
daily. This debacle was the ultimate re- 
sult of all his diligence. Was he not meant 
to be a pianist? Should he become a busi- 
ness man or a school teacher? Yet he 
could not but come back to the conviction 
that he had a pronounced talent for the 
piano. 


We Start Anew 


HE NEXT DAY, he had a long talk 

with his teacher. He had not studied 
a long while with this professor, whose 
manner of teaching seemed to be quite dif- 
ferent than that to which Harold had been 
accustomed. Harold was rather afraid of 
him, although his attitude was not of the 
forbidding kind; but his criticism was al- 
ways so direct and he seemed to be able 
to hear whether a note was played with 
the third or fourth finger. He would ask 
his pupil to begin over again at any sec- 
tion in this or that key, a task which was 


always embarrassing to Harold, because 
if he could sometimes play _ straight 
through an entire composition without 
stumbling, he never could start from a 


given place. 

“Well, Harold,” said the Professor, “let 
this recital performance be a lesson to 
you.” 

“T am ashamed of this poor show,” Har- 
old offered; “but I was extremely nervous, 
and I cannot understand why my nerves 
should have thrown me so completely off 
the track. I have practiced three years on 
this piece.” 

“Yes, it is discouraging to find that, 
after practicing three years on a composi- 
tion, one still does not know it.” 

“But I do know it,’ objected Harold. 

The Professor drew up his eyebrows 
with an expression of doubt. “Then play 
me, for instance, with one finger, the pas- 
sage in which the second theme appears in 
the tonic.” 

Harold could not find the place by mem- 
ory, consequently, Mr. Hart sang the mel- 
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ody for him, as a bit of encouragement. 

“On which note does it begin?” inquired 
Harold. 

“That is for you to know. You know the 
key of the sonata, you know that in the 
recapitulation the second theme appears in 
the tonic, consequently, it is in——?” 

elnGbee 

“Then play it.” 

But Harold still could not find the be- 
ginning note. So Mr. Hart asked, “Then if 
you cannot find the first note of this theme, 
can you play for me the American tune, 
Suwannee River? It begins on the same 
interval as this Beethoven theme.” 


We Discover a Melody 
AROLD NEVER HAD THOUGHT 


of a melody in that technical man- 
ner. He had just repeated his pieces so 
often that they automatically soaked into 
his brain and fingers. “You see, Harold,” 
Mr. Hart now explained, “you studious, 
ambitious, hard working students miss the 
most essential point in music. You do not 
know your own melody. How can you ex- 
pect to play it with expression, if you do 
not even have it in your ear? -You cannot 
even pick out Suwannee River and harmon- 
ize it your own way, and still you expect 
to play such great works as those of 
Beethoven.” He paused, then he asked, 
“Can you sing me that theme?” 


“I have no voice,” replied Harold with 
a wry smile. 

“Neither have I, only just a pianist’s 
voice; but I can sing just the same.” And 
he sang the theme of Beethoven, with a 
natural, untrained voice, cracked, but 
nevertheless carrying the tune. He sang 
like a musician, in fact. 

“Now listen, Harold,” he proceeded, “if 
you want to become an artist who can ex- 
press himself freely in his music, who does 
not need to worry about forgetting the 
text, you must educate your ear and your 
natural feelings. Pianists, generally, have 
poor ears. Compared to violinists, they 
stand far behind in this phase of music. 
A violinist has to produce his own pitch, 
which means that he has to hear it before 
he can produce a tone. On the other hand, 
the piano student sees a black dot on the 
staff. That note, to him, corresponds with 
a key on his instrument. He then proceeds 
by striking it; he hears it after he has 
struck the key. He should hear it before 
striking. Now when you practice a fast 
passage with full harmony, you hardly 
hear anything, neither before nor after 
striking. You get it in your fingers, but 
not in your ear. That is why you need 
three years to learn this piece only to 
break down, after all, in playing it.” 

Harold began to see that Mr. Hart might 
be right. “How am I to do it?” he asked. 


JAN CHIAPUSSO 


“Learn your melody first of all,” was th 
reply. “Play your melody from A to Z 
do not leave out anything. Play it wit 
one finger, if necessary. I do not mea 
that you should play the entire righ 
hand part; no, just the melody. While yo: 
play it, realize the intervals you form be 
tween the tones, the patterns they form 
the harmonies they pass through, the se 
quences you encounter, the similarities, th 
differences, the keys you pass through. Dy 
not let any observation escape you. Then 
when you think you really know your mel 
ody, check it by playing it in another key 
Before starting out to transpose, fix thi 
key relations well in your mind.” 


Making Haste Slowly 


HIS SEEMED impossible to Haroli 

and, above all, a terrible waste o 
time. When he practices, he works with al) 
ten fingers. Mr. Hart seemed to read hi: 
thoughts; he was an experienced teacher 
so_he said, “Yes, Harold, learning a mel 
ody with one finger appears like a humili- 
ating and boring task, like a waste of time’ 
but it is not. When you get used to taking 
up melodies, you will derive immeasurable 
benefit from it. You cannot see that now 
but you will later, if you just have faitt 
in what I tell you. Now, dear boy, gc 
home and learn for me Traumerei o} 
Schumann. Play that for me by heart ai 
the next lesson.” 

“The next lesson!” exclaimed Harold ir 
amazement, “that will take much longe: 
than three days.” 

“Well, if you are a musician, it shoul¢é 
not. If you want to be like a parrot, yes, 
then it will take you forever. You tell <z 
parrot a swear-word often enough, and if 
will finally repeat it, but it is ignorant of 
what it babbles. So go home, learn thai) 
melody and play Trawmerei for your next 
lesson.” ; 

Harold went home quite discouraged 
and dejected, wondering whether this new 
Professor was not one of those cracked 
Europeans who just wants to overawe his 
students by appearing to be in possession 
of a preposterous secret. 

He took up the piece assigned and 
found it rather too easy for an advanced 
student such as he considered himself to be. 
He played it through, hammered it 
through, and tried to get it “into his 
fingers.” But, the fingers did not respond 
so easily to the slow pieces, so he played 
it faster, then, he tried to play it by heart, 
since he had to know it for his next les- 
son. Some parts would go but he fooled 
himself by glancing at the music at times. 

At the next lesson, he proceeded to play 
his assignment (Trawmerei) but Mr. Hart 
stopped him at the third measure, asking 
him to play the melody alone. Harold felt 
uncomfortable but he tried. He could not 
continue; so he tried to play notes of the 
middle voice. 

“Go ahead,” said Mr. Hart, “the mel- 
ody.” But Harold played notes of the mid- 
dle voice. “That is not the melody,” 


continued the Professor. “You see, you 
do not realize what really is the melody. 
Here it is:” 
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FASCINATING PIECES FOR THE MUSICAL HOME 


VALSE BAGATELLE 


A new piece by Mr. King is always enthusiastically received because of the many original touches of melody and harmony which appear so spontane- 


ously in his compositions. 
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-stone tothe more difficult concert polkas by Raff and Bartlett 


POLKA CAPRICE 


This brilliant bravura piece wil] prove a convenient stepping 
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lave | You 


Studied 
Jarmony ? 


Music is a universal language 
like the language of speech 
its own grammar. The gram- 
of Music is Harmony—and 
1 have not studied the subject 


earn to analyze compositions — to 

y, the chords used and thereby 
Beinate knowledge of the inten- 
f the composer. You get at a real 
standing of the basis of phrasing 
accent, which is interpretation, 
sh a knowledge of the chords 
aA knowledge of Harmony helps 
atisfy the natural curiosity of every 
er, which i is “How did the composer 
e it?’ 


By the study of Harmony you learn 

correct errors in notation, which oc- 

ir even in the best editions of music; 

iso to know when apparent discords 
e correct. 


e easily and more permanently 

use you understand the reason for 
the progression of chords used, and 
are able, therefore, more readily to 
carry the composition in mind. 


mote ae will help you to memorize 


it us give you free, a practical 
jemonstration of the thoroughness of 
the University Extension Conservatory 
methods and how easily you can master 
4 of our courses. Sample lessons 
1 be sent without obligation to you. 


Only by making an examination of 
he actual lessons can you form an in- 
elligent opinion of the real merit of 
his remarkable method of music instruc- 
ion. Let us send you these lessons. 
Phey will show you how quickly you 
“an equip yourself for greater things in 
2 musical way and make more money 
rom music than ever before. 


Get Catalog and Sample Lessons of 
sur Harmony course or any of our 
other courses which interest you the 
most. As this will place you under no 
obligation whatever, you have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. 
State age and course .in which inter- 
ested. Try the Lessons, then decide. 
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1 should not delay any longer. 


Why Every 


Child Should Have A 


Musical Training 
By Mrs. Harold Barnett 


(One of the letters which just missed winning a 


prize in our recent contest under the above heading) 


Two ctiasses of children should study 
music: those who seem to show inherent 
ability, and those who do not. There was 
once a girl who from babyhood was as 
naturally drawn to the piano as most 
babies are to dolls. Evidently it would 
have been a crime to neglect training such 
a child, for without proper development 
she could never have been the finished art- 
ist that she now is. 

Parents often say, “My child shows ab- 
solutely no interest in music.” To such 
parents one might reply that the child 
probably shows little interest in washing 
its face, but that some day it will thank 
them for training it to do so. Also, chil- 
dren show little interest or ability in their 
school studies until after having been 
started in them. Many children would 
drop out if allowed to do so. But, if per- 
suaded to continue, they get an education 
that is priceless to them. It is the same 
with a musical training. 

Every child should study music, because 
it will develop him socially, spiritually, and 
practically. It will develop his personality 
and his soul; and there is a future in music 
financially. 

Musical training develops personality 
and gives a mode of expressing it. One 
who plays is always popular, and will be 
welcome everywhere. People who play are 


in demand—to play in church, in orches- 
tras and bands, to accompany scloists, and 
to entertain everywhere. ee appear- 


ance in public gives added poise and as- 
surance to the player. A musical training 
will make a child popular and assure him 
of friends wherever he goes. 

Through music, there is also a spiritual 
development. Through music one may ex- 
press one’s soul, one’s every mood of joy, 
sorrow, or exaltation. Music gives an ap- 
preciation of the finer things of life. It 
gives a cultural training not to be ob- 
tained elsewhere, when live, businesslike 
methods are practiced. 

Last but not least, there is a financial 
future in music. Yearly the field of public 
school music increases. Yearly the demand 
for band and orchestra instructors grows 
greater. There is a great appreciation for 
those who are artists on their instruments. 
Music teachers everywhere are becoming 
more prosperous. 

Therefore, parents, give your children 
musical training if they show talent. But 
give them the training although they may 
show little interest in music now; for it 
will develop their personality; it will give 
them personal appeal; it will develop their 
good taste and give them a wonderiul cul- 
tural training; and it may perhaps give 
them the entrance to a career. 


Watch the Musical Guide-Posts 
By Joseph Russell 


QuITE OFTEN the pupil given a new piece 
encounters two or more new musical signs. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that the 
pupil must master all of them at once. 

To facilitate this, select one musical sign 
in a composition and tell an interesting 
story about it. Best of all, take the em- 
blems in their logical order and show the 
origin of each. 

Perhaps\it will be the Treble Clef, 


The G Clef is another name given to the 
Treble Clef. Let us make one. Starting 


with a fine stroke on the second line of 
the staff, from which comes its name, the 
G Clef sign goes around like the big hand 
of a clock and, making.a slightly incom- 
plete circle, it dashes to the top of the 
staff, makes a loop above the fifth line and 
then swings downward with a slight curve, 
cuts straight through the circle and comes 
to rest with a J-like tail directly under the 
staff. 

Young pupils, especially, will get a lot 
of fun out of learning to follow all these 
“curly-cues”; and, once learned in this 
way, the general outlines of this clei never 
will be forgotten. 


Hands Separately 


By Laura M. Christiani 


Tue dreaded but necessary reading of 
new music “hands separately” during the 
piano lesson may be made attractive and 
more valuable to the student by the simple 
expedient of the right hand part being 
played by the teacher while the pupil plays 
the left, and vice versa. 

One of the things to be gained from this 
is, that the child plays at once, rhythmical- 
ly and up to tempo. It is beneficial to listen 
to the teacher’s playing of a piece, but it is 
a much more interesting and satisfying 
thing to the student to take part in the 
playing. At the same time he is freed from 
the tiresome plodding of trying to read the 
composition in its entirety; he really hears 
his music and gets a much better idea of 
what it expresses. Music which might 
otherwise appear dull takes on real interest. 

In the same way, difficult passages which 


need special practice may be worked out 
in the lesson and become less of a “bug- 
bear,” they will then be studied in the 
home- practice, not just skimmed over, with 
nothing definitely fixed in mind. 

Accuracy of detail, correct fingering, 
phrasing and other such essentials may be 
more readily accomplished too, by this 
means, while by his unconscious imitation 
of the teacher's style in playing the child 
improves his own. 

For home practice, a musical member of 
the family may sometimes be pressed into 
service and the same plan used. It will go 
far toward solving some of the difficulties 
of the practice period. 

In short, the student, hears, enjoys, 
plays; and goes from his lesson prepared 
to practice understandingly, and with a will 
to do it. 
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For the first time the 
fascinating subject of 
Operettas has been 
covered in a single 
book. Would you recall 
Lillian Russell and her 
triumphs — Francis 
Wilson, in “Erminie” 
—De Wolf Hopper. in 
“Wang”’—the Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera— 
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From Speech to Song 


By Edgar 


Schofield 


PRESIDENT OF THE NEW York SINGING TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


From an address given on December 28, 1935, to the Music Teachers’ National Association, 


HERE IS an old adage: “If you 
want to keep your friends, never 


discuss politics or religion.” I would 
add one more to this and say, “If you want 
to keep your friends never discuss politics, 
religion, or voice culture.” 

In no wise do I present what I am to 
say as a method of voice culture; I merely 
offer it as my approach. But, as the 
approach to any subject is of vital im- 
portance, I think this one in our art of 
teaching singing has been sadly neglected. 
Correct and beautiful speech, sustained and 
intensified, is song. Cicero the great Roman 
orator seems to have agreed with me in a 
dictum as old as the supremacy of Rome: 
“What is well said must be partly sung.” 
Our speech must be not only intelligent and 
intelligible, but in addition it should be 
also correct and beautiful. 


Primitive Vocal Efforts 
AN’S FIRST development of his 
vocal sound instrument came as a 
result of socialization and his desire to 
communicate ideas. Primitive man found 
that sign and gesture language gave too 
little power for expressing abstract ideas; 
so, with the addition of sounds of the 
human voice, a natural language evolved. 
Man possessed the qualifications for de- 
veloping this natural sound language into 
a full articulate speech, and through the 
years came the growth of his vocal sound 
instrument. ; 

From these primitive remote beginnings 
let us hasten through the ages, down the 
“March of Time,” to the early 15th cen- 
tury, where we find the first real schools 
of singing and trained singers, developed 
from the use of the beautiful Italian lan- 
guage. With its pure vowel forms and glib 
crisp consonants, the Italian tongue, then 
as now, has been generally accepted as the 
ideal speech for song. However, any lan- 
guage, properly treated in speech, would 
answer our purpose. 


Sound the Result, Not the Cause 
HE BEST STANDARDS of speech 
in singing, as in speaking, should ap- 

proach a norm from which our next 

premise is taken: Word and tone synony- 
mous to the singer; sound the result, not 
the cause. 

The sustained vowel in singing gives 
rise to a sensation experienced by the 
singer different from that of the speaker. 
One hears often the fallacious theory that 
correct speech must be changed in song; 
and many singers and teachers claim the 
need of a different vowel treatment. The 
word in singing, despite its different effect 
on the outside ear, should, as causation, be 
identical with that of the correct form 
we find in speech. Sound without speech 
can never truly qualify the singer. In an 
address given before the New York Sing- 
ing Teachers Association, by Deems 
Taylor, noted critic and composer, an ex- 
ample was given of a well known soprano 
of our day, considered still one of our first 
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singers, who could have but a brief career 
because no words were distinguishable 
after she passed her fifth line F. In other 
words, the high register, so called, was 
simply a soprano sound. Richer vowel 
shades are necessarily to be expected of 
the singer, due to the reénforcement and 
intensification of the sound waves. This, 
however, in no way destroys the fact that 
the vowel integrity in all cases should be 
preserved. I admit these factors create 
difficulties which must be overcome by the 
singer’s technical facility. In other words, 
“correct speech sustained” sounds easier 
than it really is. First, one must secure the 
correct and beautiful speech, before it can 
be sustained; or else our miracle will not 
work. In the act of sustaining and intensi- 
fying, which go together, often this afore- 
mentioned speech is quite disturbed. The 
body act of supporting, supplying and ener- 
gizing breath, is, despite its naturalness, 
& 


one of nature’s marvelous codrdinations 
built on a perfect balance of the intricate 
muscle and framework structure used, and 
therefore, easily upset. 


Problems of the Sung Word 


et ME, JUST in passing, outline 
briefly a few of the requirements of 
the singing voice which might easily give 
rise to the thought that speech in song 
must be changed. First, the range of pitches 
used by the singing voice far exceeds that 
of the spoken word. Second, the duration 
of a single sound or sentence of the singer 
calls for sustained length or a given num- 
ber of beats greater than anything asked 
in speech form. Third, volume with its 
varying degree of intensity from pianissimo 
to forte, in the dynamic scale of the singer, 
far exceeds in either direction, both as to 
loudness and softness, that found in speech. 
Fourth, accent in singing, due to the rhyth- 
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mic pulse of music, often gives weak and 
obscure vowels greater time value than is 
allotted to them in perfect speech form. 
These and various other examples might 
be cited as creating the need of a different 
medium of expression in song than in 
speech. However, nature in her great 
economy has made arrangements for all 
these adjustments, and we find the accom- 
plished and really fine singer, either by the 
Grace of God, fine training, or mere genius, 


-attaining this most marvelous achievement 


of beautiful speech clothed in all the tonal 
beauty of resultant sound. % 


Little can be done to rearrange a faulty — 


attack in singing. At its very inception 
conditions control the vocal attack and 


therefore establish its life, so to speak. I | 


ask you, then, to accept my phraseology 
of the golf stroke applied to sound when 
I say, correct attack followed through 
should result in sustained perfection and 
involuntary automatic action. Treating 
pitch as a sense, and breath propulsion as 
physical, the vowel as incorporated in the 
word should be the stimulating creative 
factor. If one could arrive at this perfect 
attack, namely, the timed codrdination of 
pitch, vowel, and breath, and then continue 
the act, results would follow and our goal 
be reached. Here again we draw the ob- 
vious conclusion, sound the result and not 
the cause. 

In these days of haste, the opposite of 
our Latin proverb, “Ars longa, vita brevis” 
(Art is long, life is fleeting), we hear too 
often—usually in the young and immature 
—the beautiful sound of a voice that says 
little and tells us nothing. Opposed to this 
we have the disewse who says much, knows 
how to tell us, but unfortunately the speech 
is so barren of tonal beauty that we again 
refuse to accept it as singing. W. J. Hen- 
derson expresses his idea of this subject 
in these words: “Nine-tenths of the songs 
we hear are songs without words, and 
when we do hear the words they are either 
mangled in the formation or neglected in 
the matter of significance. We get tone, 
tone, and tone. To sing mere sounds is a 
senseless performance. Let it be understood 
that in song the music is not the end but 
the means. Singing is the interpretation of 
text by means of musical tones produced 
by the human voice.” 


Singing and Our National Speech — 


OUBTLESS, phoneticians would all — 


admit that our national speech is 
notoriously bad. There are several under- 
lying causes for this. Our development as 
a nation has been mostly economic, scien- 
tific, commercial, and not so much artistic. 
Culture usually comes later in the matur- 
ing of a nation. Our polyglot civilization, 
the fusing of many breeds and nationalities, 
has had much to do with the contamina- 
tion of pure English speech, which we 
think of as best illustrated at Dublin Uni- 
versity, Ireland. Our forefathers  un- 
doubtedly brought this speech with them 
to the New Land, and in Richmond today 
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le still hears the broad “ah” strikingly 
to the best standard “ah” of the 
Back Bay culture. Teachers in our 
hools and many ministers of the pulpit 
offenders in this matter of good speech; 
wubly so as their positions set them up as 
ples. 

hese problems we are on our way 
d correcting. The music educators, 
minded people being better and bet- 
ained in sound and speech, have 
of the secret in their own hands. 
adolescent is imitative to a great 
and he may eventually arrive at a 
dized correct and beautiful speech, 
ly by education, but also largely by 
itation and environment. It is folly to 
¢t him to arrive at this with only one 
o hours per week with his vocal in- 
tor, and with the rest of the time 
to his own devices. While our principle 
damentally simple, it probably is not 
sy as it sounds. If we accept the fact 
correct and beautiful speech, sustained 
intensified, is song, one first must have 
yrrect and beautiful speech. 

One can not take, for example, such 


hen he says, “He thawt hath e-ars to 


—eAHE AUDIBLE mouth breath, so 
| objectionable to both singer and 
listener, is caused by the incoming 
ush of air striking the usually lowered 
oft palate. In moments oi fervor, or in 
ramatic vocal passages, the victim of the 
udible breath finds the trouble intensified. 
f shortness of breath ensues from nervous- 
‘ess, a like audibility is brought about. 
The writer of this article once asked his 
inging master, William Shakespeare, how 
o cure the audible breath. Shakespeare 
answered: “By controlling the breath.” 
“But,” I rejoined, “both you and I have 
ieard more than one of the world’s great- 
‘st singers breathe loudly enough to be 
1eard over a good part of the auditoriums 
n which they sang; and it must be ad- 
nitted that these, one and all, enjoyed a 
paxeetions control of the singing breath.” 
“That is true,” thoughtfully replied the 
‘amous singing teacher. 
| “Then,” I added, “may I tell you that I 
yelieve that such audible breathing is 
caused by the incoming air striking the 
soft palate? And that I also believe that 
this undesirable sound may be eliminated 
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he-ar, let him he-ar.” Nothing so distorted 
as that could possibly be anything but dis- 
torted when it is sustained. Nor by the 
same token can one take the provincial 
speech of a Mid-western parson who orates 
to his flock, “He that has ear-rs to hear-r, 
let him hear-r.”’” The Down FEasterner’s 
twang, one farmer to another, in “That 
mare o you'rn has ganted up considerable 
more than fifty pounds”; or, as another 
example, the Georgia cracker who says, 
“You all don’t need to be downhearted 
mah son; when Ah come here Ah didn’t 
have nothing neither, but now Ah got nine 
hound dawgs.” There is nothing bad about 
English as a language for song except bad 
English. 

The integrity of our established language 
sounds should be preserved in all their 
purity and beauty, and not be corrupted 
by phonetic vulgarization, colloquialisms, 
provincialisms, or distortions of any sort. 
In this way, artistic singing should govern 
the channels and contribute its share 
toward establishing and preserving the 
purity and beauty of our tongue. Again let 
us say, singing is correct and beautiful 
speech sustained and intensified in a way 
to enhance its emotions. 


| - | Conquering the Audible Singing Breath 
kg By Homer Henley 


by breathing with a lifted soft palate?” 

“Let us try it,” said the Master. We 
did,—not only then, but on many succeed- 
ing occasions. Shakespeare experimented 
with it on his other students, and reported 
that it was found uniformly successful. 


The soft palate was trained to respond to 


the will by the usual devices: 
suppressing a yawn; 
open throat. 

Since that time the writer has found a 
sort of short cut to the inaudible breath. - It 
is this: The usual audible indrawn breath 
whispers on a sound closely allied to the 
pronunciation of wh; as in the word up. If 
this be mentally exchanged for .a highly 
concentrated thought of, and a subconscious 
hearing of a silent but genuine ah, as in 
father, the thing is done at once. The mere 
thinking of a generous ah, on the moment 
just before drawing in the breath, in- 
stantaneously raises the soft palate, and the 
air soundlessly enters the lungs, unimpeded 
by more or less noisily striking the cur- 
tain of the soft palate. It is a practical 


yawning ; 
breathing with an 


and permanent remedy, easily employed, 


easily mastered. 


the Singer 


By W. D. Armstrong 


Were more thought given to “What shall 
I drink?” and “What shall I wear?” and 
less to “How much shall I starve myself?” 
singers would have greater powers of en- 
durance and be less subject to throat dis- 
orders. Water is man’s natural drink; no 
other liquid can take its place; and, when 
we take into consideration the fact that 
about three fourths of the human body is 
water, we gain some idea of the value of 
the least expensive necessity in the world. 


’ 


red found that power did not count, 
iddings. 


The Place of “Power” 


_ The acoustic fact that a tone, which is steady, clear, correctly produced, 
and in tune with the other tones that are sounding, will “carry” and be heard, 
no matter how large the auditorium, seems to be unknown to many singers. : 

_ These same singers often wonder why the world does not acclaim them 
__ while others with far less voice are placed in the hall of fame. 


’ 


About fifty per cent of water taken into 
the system is discharged from the body in 
breath: vapor. - and. perspiration. Breath 
vapor is poisonous gas, while perspiration 
is charged with an accumulation of poison- 
ous secretions. Therefore the more water 
taken into the system, the greater will be 
the poisonous discharge, hence the less 
poisonous secretion will there be to infect 
the mucous membrane of the vocal organs 
and nasal cavities—The Musical Leader. 


* * * OF OK 


in Singing 


The reason 


‘was stated very clearly by a famous prima donna who said, “When 1 at 


I began to get somewhere.”—T. P. 
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and choir volumes in our Church 
libraries affords service scope for 
the musical members of our Church groups. 

Good music deserves a good cover. 
Treasured pieces from the back numbers 
of “Tue Erupe” will be more conveniently 
played from a bound volume. Shabby hymn 
and choir practice books will look all the 
better for having their torn covers, ragged 
edges and loose leaves put under répair. 
The principles engendered in the rebinding 
of a hymn book will of course apply to any 
particular music book. The instruction. set 
forth here makes the binding of a set of 
works into a new volume as simple as the 
rebinding of the old. 

Hymn book repair should not be diffi- 
cult with the aid of the illustrated instruc- 
tions—to replace and renew a loose. book 
cover, for instance. 

The strip of linen forming the back cover 
hinge usually cracks first, and either the 
front or the back cover will be torn loose. 
The linen glued to the back of the stitched 
book sections will crack, allowing the sec- 
tions to become loose and to shed their 
pages. 


Te REBINDING of hymn books 


First, open the damaged book and slit 
down the ridge (shown by the dotted line 
in Figure 1) on both covers so that the 
cover will be free, as in Figure 2. Scrape 


off the old glue from the hinge stiffener, 
tapes or string; then glue on another 
muslin back piece and sew in new tapes, as 
outlined later, if required. Recovering of 
the millboard covers with binding cloth 
proceeds as shown in Figure 8. 

The cross section of a book, in Figure 
3, sets forth details of book structure which 
will be helpful to those contemplating hymn 
book, Bible and Sunday school library book 
repair and binding. 

Many churches have five hundred hymn 
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COVER BACK SEWING TAPES 


STIFFENER 


BINDING 
CLOTH 
END PAPER 


MILLBOARD 


BACKING CANVAS 


books:or more on hand for rebinding; and, 
in coping with quantities such as this, the 
sewing frame shown in Figure 4 will be 
found very useful. It is clearly defined in 
the drawing and is easily made. Its func- 
tion will be made clear as the rebinding of 
a book proceeds. 

Pile up the sections in their proper order. 
Press them between boards with their 


edges flush, as in Figure 7 (an old letter 
copying-press serves *this purpose well), 
or cramp down for a few days. Curtain 
cramps will serve, if nothing better is 
available. 

Take the last number of the book section 
first, lay it on a board to raise the work 
level with the base of the sewing frame, 
with the back edge against the three tapes, 
which are held in position in the frame by 
three folds being made around the bottom 
slit, with their ends pulled through the 
top slit, drawn taut and secured with nails 
as shown clearly in Figure 4. 

To sew book sections into a volume, knot 
a stout linen thread, pass the needle 
through’ the back of the section and be- 
tween the end and nearest the tape, A, in 


Figure 5, bring it out again and sew into 
the first tape, in again, and repeat until 
reaching B. Pile on another hymn book 
section and sew back from B to A, sewing 


Rebinding Music Books 


By S. H. Cooke 


THE ORGANIST’S ETUDE 


It is the ambition of Tue ErupE to make this department an “Organist’s Etude” complete in itself. 


into the other tapes. All books and church 
magazines may of course be bound in this 
way.- : PE irs 

When all of:the sections have thus been 
“gathered in,” be sure to leave the tape 
ends about one and one-half inches long, 
as in-Figure .6;.for these will be glued to 
the back afd front binding covers, to serve 
as strengthening hinges later. 

Place the stitched volume back in the 
press, or under. clamps again and give the 
back a coat of hot glue. Your local printer 
will. trim cut» the ragged edges of your 
books, at this stage, if desired. 


Before removing the work from the press 
or clamps, and with the back a little away 
from the edge, as in Figure 7, hammer the 
back round with a hammer until a ridge 
is formed. Glue a piece of muslin around 
the back, with one inch margins protruding, 
which, together with the tape ends will be 
glued to the inside of the back and front 
covers, thus lending’ hinge support and not 
throwing all of this strain on the case back 
cover. 

Two sheets of folded end pages, one for 
each end, will be required. One half is 
pasted to the covers and a slight margin 
of the other half will be pasted to the 
volume itself. The work is now ready for 
the cover case. 

Most covers will serve again on a book 
repair job; but if the board is badly 
cracked then cut two pieces of millboard, 
about an eighth of an inch larger on three 
sides than is the page size of the book. 

Cut your binding cloth material of suffi- 
cient margin to turn down a three-quarter 


inch seam, and cut the corners as shown 
in Figure 8. The curving of the back of the 
volume requires about one-eighth of an 
inch clearance more than the actual thick- 
ness of the book; this makes the difference 
between a book which: cpens easily or 
stiffly. Remember this when making up the 
cover, or you may have difficulty in even 
getting the sections into the case. 

Down the middle of your binding cloth, 
which curves around the back, glue a 
stiffening piece of paper from top to 
bottom, as marked by the shaded portion 
in Figure 8, and tuck the ends neatly under, 
as seen in the best bindings. 

Brush the millboard covers with hot 


glue, apply the binding cloth, turn, do 
lightly the margins and tap corners. I 
the book, glue down the tape ends 


muslin hinge to the back and front cov 
place the work in the press or under cl 
and your book has a craftsmanship-l 
binding. 

Gold embossing of a book is a matter of 
heated type font, held in a clamp, 
touched with gold leaf and pressed s 
warm into the binding cloth surface, vy 
has been coated with dry albumen of e€ 
just where the type touches, this flux 
ing the gold to stick to the letter ou 
Hymn books, however, are usually di 
with bronze powder after the type has 
pressed into the cover while coated 
varnish. 

Here is a simple and economical way 
emboss hymn books. Have your lo 
printing shop set a linotype metal sl 
HYMN BOOK, in 18-point capitals. 
this with varnish, tap the slug into 
book cover, sprinkle on your bronz 
powder and blow off the surplus. For 
few cents, a slug cast may be had, wi 
will imprint also the name of your chure 
or club. 


Origin of ‘‘My Faith Look 
Up To Thee” 
By Edward P. Mason 


As Dr. LowELtt MASON was one morn 
walking down Tremont Street in Boston 
he overtook Rev. Ray Palmer; and, as t 
walked along, he asked Mr. Palmer if 
had written anything lately. Mr. Palme 
put his hand in his pocket to withdraw a 
sheet of paper which he handed to Dr. 
Mason, remarking, as he did so, “Nothing 
but that.” ’ 

Dr. Mason read it with much interest; — 
and, handing it back, said to Mr. Palmer, — 
“Well, if you never write anything els 
those words alone will make you famous 
Upon reaching home that afternoon Dt 
Mason set them to the music since so wel 
known as the tune of the beautiful hymn 
My Faith looks up to Thee. 


i i 


“All music which interprets the hwmar 
heart—in a word, human music—is under 
stood by people of all nationalities, al 
classes and grades of culture.” ; 

—Horace WHITEHOUS! 
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In the heart of the Shen- 


Hymn Playing 
By Lillian Engster Miller 


VERY ORGANIST engaged in 
E church work, runs across many prob- 
lems, one of the first of which seems 
to be the layman’s criticism of hymn play- 
ing. The usual protest is “He plays so 
fast we just can’t keep up,” “He plays 
so slow we almost fall asleep.” Against 
the organist who thinks he has struck a 
happy medium and plays neither fast nor 
slow, both complaints are registered. It 
is impossible to keep all satisfied. | 
An organist is usually judged more by 
his playing of the hymns than by his solos, 
however attractive and well rendered these 
may be. The first essential then, in church 
work, is to be a good hymn accompanist. 


Study the Hymn 


O PLAY all verses alike not only is 

monotonous and poor musical taste but 
also denotes very little spiritual inspiration 
and certainly a lack of preparation. 

If hymns are played in the same manner 
as they would be formally read, with care- 
ful attention given to punctuation, it will 
help in keeping the voices together. This 
need not interfere with the correct time 
and rhythm but will help the congregation 
to take breath, so that they need not feel 
that they must run after the organ, nor 
need they have a breathlessly hard time in 
keeping up. 

At the beginning of each verse it is a 
good plan to give the first soprano note. 
Some organists commence immediately after 
playing the first chord. The congregation 
seldom- starts in well together by this 
method. However, congregations differ; 
and an organist may have to experiment 
and to try several methods before he can 
lead the voices in together at the start of 
each verse. 

It is well to tone the organ down at the 
end of each verse, then sound the soprano 
note brightly and by suddenly opening the 
swell or making a change in registration, 
indicate your intention to play; and then 
start with the full chord. The congregation 
will soon “catch on” and form the habit of 
waiting for your “cue.” 

This pausing for a brief moment on the 
soprano note gives the organist also an 
opportunity to use his free hand to make 
quick registration changes which might 
otherwise be awkward if not impossible. 


Regard for the Congregation 


EMPO ‘SHOULD. BE regulated ac- 
cording to the spiritual text of the 
hymn and should always allow ample time 
for breathing at the proper intervals. Con- 
gregations are not composed of trained 
singers, so we may well allow enough time 


where they consider it necessary to breathe. 
By enough is not meant so much that it 
alters the rhythm and feeling of the hymn. 

Organists often make the mistake of tying 
over melody notes. This results in the loss 
of exact melody and rhythm, and so con- 
fuses the congregation because. they have 
lost the place and cannot follow. The re- 
sult is weak and poor singing. Judgment 
must be used also in the matter of repeated 
notes. There is no set rule. Sustaining 
the inner notes of a chord and repeating 
the outer ones will usually mark the time 
and rhythm in chords repeated many times 
in succession. There should be the greatest 
possible dignity in hymn playing, if con- 
gregational singing is to be improved. 

Time must be given to examining each 
hymn, if a sympathetic response from the 
congregation is to be expected. The senti- 
ment and spiritual message of the hymn 
must be considered. A hymn that is a 
joyous “outburst” of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing should never be played in the same 
tempo, volume and spirit as one that is a 
humble, earnest prayer. There must be at 
all times the use of judgment and common 
sense towards the best interests of the 
church and congregation. 

It is not good for the organist to sing 
with the congregation. This prevents his 
hearing what is going on. After all the 
hymns belong to the congregation, and they 
should be satisfied and helped to enjoy them. 


Develop Team Work 


T IS EVIDENT that codperation is 

necessary in successful hymn playing. 
The organist is in no sense a dictator. He 
never dominates, he merely leads. Organ 
music should support congregational sing- 
ing, not drown it. This codperation, neces- 
sary to successful and spiritually profitable 
services, must be threefold. A sympathetic 
and appreciative bond must exist between 
minister; organist, soloist and choir; and 
congregation. A wise minister will choose 
at least two well loved and well known 
hymns for each service and never more 
than one that is unfamiliar. Announcing 
hymns in advance also gives conscientious 
members an opportunity to prepare musical- 
ly as well as spiritually. Some churches 
have once a month practice hours, so that 
members of the church who are interested 
may practice the singing of the hymns to- 
gether. 

The organist should work for complete 
unity of thought, and his effort and main 
objective should be to lift the audience to 
a state of mental receptivity to the spiritual 
message of the sermon. His contribution 
should be one of musical: devotion. 


That Rhythmic Sense 


By Albert Cotsworth 


“METER,” says the authority, “is the 
varied weight of sounds. Rhythm con- 
cerns itself with various durations of 
sounds.” One can be actually measured. 
The other cannot. The metronome won’t 
tell. Approximated? Yes, but for the 
most part rhythm is as elusive as fairy 
footsteps or elfin horns. But we want to 
hear those horns and footsteps or we don’t 
care for the rest. Without them music 
loses its impact, its subtle self. 

Of course such things are subtle. The 
most valuable things always are. The 
thrusi;’s cool contralto is never twice alike. 
The lover breathes new inflections. The 
mother has a dozen croons to lure slumber. 
(Or she did before the modern way of 
treating babies!) And rhythm is intangi- 


ble. It has to be felt, and then expressed. 

But how can one know if he has it or 
has it not? Is it like that “damned charm,” 
in the Barrie play, which Maggie said was 
“a sort of bloom on a woman: if she has 
it, it doesn’t matter what she hasn’t; if 
she hasn’t it, it does not matter what she 
has”? And if it is born, not made, what 
is to become of the plain Maggies and their 
brothers? 

The answer is that, as Maggie proved in 
the play, they have it in their system some- 
where if they look for it. In unexpected 
places, too. While the fact is obvious that 
many people play it is also true that they 
could not want to play at all if they did not 
have rhythm in them somewhere. 
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TALKS ABOUT BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONIES— 

Theodore Thomas and Frederick Stock 2.50 
OUTLINES OF MUSIC HISTORY—Clarence G. Hamilton....................:. 2.25 

CONDUCTING 

ESSENTIALS IN CONDUCTING—Karl W. Gehrkens........0.0000000ccccc.. $1.75 


PREPARATION AND PRESENTATION OF THE OPERETTA— 
Frank A. Beach 2.00 
TWENTY LESSONS IN CONDUCTING—Karl W. Gehrkens.....0.......... .60 


THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


THE MASTERPIECES OF SONG AND PIANO MUSIC 
IN A SERIES OF SPLENDID VOLUMES 


For excellence of selection, beauty of arrangement, and authority, these 
volumes surpass any other music publication. An ideal gift which can 
be added to any occasion. Moderately priced: 


Heavy Paper, Cloth Back 
Full Cloth, Gilt 


Each Volume, $2.50 
Each Volume, 3.50 


Ninety-seven volumes issued—A few suggestions 
listed below. 
VOCAL 


BANTOCK—One Hundred Folksongs of All Nations—Med. 
BRAHMS—Forty Songs—High-Low 

EARLY ITALIAN SONGS AND Atrs—Volume I—High-Low 
EARLY ITALIAN SONGS AND AIrs—Volume II—High-Low 
Firty MASTERSONGS by Twenty Composers 

FRANZ—Fifty Songs—High-Low 

SCHUBERT—Fifty Songs—H/igh-Low 
TCHAIKOVSKY—Forty Songs—High-Low 


PIANO 


BRAHMS—Selected Piano Compositions 
CHOPIN—Forty Piano Compositions 
FRANCK—Piano Compositions 

GRIEG—Piano Lyrics and Shorter Compositions 
LISZT—Ten Hungarian Rhapsodies 

MopERN RussIAN PIANO Music—Volume. I 
MopeERN RussIAN P1ANO Music—Volume II 
SCHUBERT —Selected Piano Compositions 
SCHUMANN—Fifty Piano Compositions 


ANY OF THE ABOVE WORKS MAY BE HAD 
“ON APPROVAL” 


FOR EXAMINATION 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, INC. 


359 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By Henry S. Fry, Mus. Doc. 


Ex-dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O. 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


and address of the inquirer. 


The church in which I do my organ 
practicing is cold during the weck. Some one 
remarked that the organ should not be played 
when the temperature is below fifty degrees. 
Is this true? If so, in what way is it harmful 
to the organ.—D, D. 

A. We know of no reason why it should 
be harmful to an organ to use it under the 
conditions you name. The low temperature 
will affect the tuning of the instrument 
whether it is used or not. 


Q. What do you think of enclosed stop list 
of the organ on which I play my recitals, and 
of my proposed list of stops for enlargement? 

—G. H. 


A. We suggest that the Bourdon be ex- 
tended to 97 pipes and that a Nazard 2%’ 
and a Flautino 2’ be derived from it for the 
Swell organ; that the Dulciana be ex- 
tended to 97 pipes to provide Dulciana at 
16’—8’—4’—2%’ and 2’ on the Choir organ 
and Dulciana 16’ and 8’ on the Pedal Organ. 
We also suggest the addition of a Twelfth 
to the Great Organ and that the Oboe be 
also included in the Choir Organ. 


I believe Dr. Barnes stated, in his “Con- 
temporary American Organ,’ that the most 
prominent organ builders would not necessarily 
give best satisfaction in building a small resi- 
dence organ. Suppose one hears a beautiful 
organ, built by a prominent firm and wishes 
to have a small instrument built by the same 
jirm ; can he not engage this builder with the 
assurance that he will receive an instrument 
which will be just as perfect in its way as the 
large organ which so attracted his attention? 
Which company of good reputation do you con- 
sider builds small residence organs having 
qualities most desirable in such an instrument? 
Can you tell me who built the organ played by 
Leonard Salvo on the radio program “The 
Dream Ship”? In. what building is it located? 
Who would you choose to build the organ you 
designed for me, not considering the price nor 
location of the builder?—A. J. Y. 

A. While Dr. Barnes’ statement, that prom- 
inent organ builders would not necessarily give 
best satisfaction in building a small residence 
organ, may be correct in some instances, we 
would be inclined to entrust the building of 
the instrument to a responsible firm. If you 
hear a satisfactory instrument, constructed by 
a prominent builder, we see no reason why you 
should not have your instrument built by the 
same firm, if reliable, stating that you were 
influenced by the beauty of the organ you 
heard and wished to feel that yours would be 
equally good. Since there are a number of 
reputable firms furnishing excellent instru- 
ments, THH ErupE does not consider it fair 
to name one builder as the best. We are sending 
you by mail the names of some builders to 
whom you might submit the specification we 
designed for you, for prices. After investiga- 
tion we suggest your awarding the contract to 
the builder with whom you are most favorably 
impressed. We do not know the builder nor the 
location of the instrument to which you refer. 


Q. Who built the Rory Theater (New York) 
organ? Has the Atlantic City Auditorium 
organ more pipes than the Wanamaker organ? 
Who built the organ in Cincinnati, on which 
Miss Johanna Gross presents the radio program 
“Moon River’? Does the pedal clavier of Cassa- 
vant organs conform to the measurements set 
forth by Dr. Audsley? Have Cassavant Freres, 
of St. Hyacinthe, a good reputation as organ 
builders? Do they bwild theater organs? Will 
you please send me a specification of an ideal 


_residence organ to include three manuals and 


pedals, twenty sets of pipes and Chimes and 
Vibra-Harp?—J. R. B. 

A. The organ in the Roxy Theater, New 
York, was built by W. W. Kimball, Chicago, 
Tllinois. While we do not have exact informa- 
tion as to the number of pipes included in the 
Wanamaker (Philadelphia) organ we believe 
the Atlantic City instrument contains a larger 
number of pipes. We do not have the informa- 
tion you request’ in reference to organ used for 
radio program. Write to the radio station. We 
do not know what measurements are used for 
the pedal boards of the Cassavant organs. 
Cassavant has an excellent reputation for 
organ building. We do not know whether this 
firm supplies theater organs. We are sending 
you specification by mail. 

I am twenty-one years of age and am 
wery much interested in music and aviation. It 
is my fondest ambition, however, to become an 
organist and choirmaster. I have had no ea- 
perience on piano or organ. How would you ad- 
vise me to go about becoming an organist? 
Should I study music exclusively in the hope 
of becoming an organist, or would it be better 
if I found some line of work in aviation first, 
and take up the study of music as a hobby or 
avocation? Could I achieve reasonable success 
as an organist, if I devoted part of my time to 
music? About how many years of study would 
it take to become a capable organist ?—A. C, J. 

A. It is difficult to advise you as to whether 
to follow music as a profession or as an ayo- 
eation. If you wish to follow it professionally, 
you should begin study at once and give the 
work all the time possible. If you wish to adopt 
the musical work as an avocation, you should 
begin your studies at once and give all the 
time to it that is available, in connection with 


aviation or any other activity in which you — 
may engage. You might attain reasonable su 
cess. if you can find enough time for the amount’ 
of musical study necessary. We cannot tell 
how long it will take you to become a capab 
organist, much depending on your’ natur 
talent and enthusiasm for work. Not havin, 
piano preparation, of course lengthens the time — 
required, as a good piano technic is a gre op 
help in the making of a good organist. + 


Q. Please send me all the information you — 
can about reed organs, supply houses and 80 
forth. Recently you sent O. B. M. (through your — 
column) prices of some organ pipes. Will you — 
also send me the name of the firm who quoted — 
these prices?—C. M. 

A. We are sending you by mail the names 7 
of builders of reed organs, supply houses and — 
the name of the builder who will furnish the — 
pipes mentioned at the prices quoted. 


_Q. Will you please give me some addi- 
tional information about the specification 
given to C. H. M. in the November 198% 7 
Erupe? What changes would you suggest, « 
give specification for three manuals. I do not 
wish to have any more than the eight sets — 
of pipes unless needed. Will you name some — 
books giving information on building elec 
action and console?—H. R. P. 
_A. For three manuals we suggest a 
ciana set of 97 pipes instead of 73 and 
addition of a Clarinet. The following is 
gested for the Choir manual—Dulciana 16” 
Dulciana 8’—Dulciana 4’—Nazard Dulcia: 
2%5’—Dulciana_ 2’—Clarabella 8’—Clarabe' 
4’—Oboe 8’—Open Diapason 8’—Clarinet 
(73 Pipes). The Dulciana 16’ also can- 
included as an additional stop for the Pe 
Organ. A n 
We suggest your investigation of the fol 
lowing books: “The Hlectric Organ” by t- 
worth; “Cinema and Theater Organs’ by 
Whitworth ; “How to Build a Chamber Or 
by Milne; and “The Contemporary American 
Organ” by Barnes. 


_ Q. There appeared in your November 1934 
issue a series of questions in reference 
reed organs. May I have the same informa- 
tion? Will you advise me as to how I might 
speed up the tremolo on an organ. The one 
on the organ I play is too slow and pulsating 
and I should like to speed it up—N. P. L.. | 

A. We are sending you information as to 
reed organs by mail. Tremolos are of differ- 
ent types and some of them have to be kept 
according to wind capacity. We suggest your 
having an organ mechanic examine your 
tremolo and adjust it if possible. 


Q. How are the “slurs” obtained in thea- 
ter organs?—G. A. B. ‘= 

. The very undesirable and inartistie 
“slurs” are chromatic glissandos. 


. I have a two manual reed organ and 
am interested in adding chimes and perhaps 
a harp to the instrument. I would appreciate 
receiving names of firms who could furnish 
such equipment and also organ pipes and — 
accessories. I expect to build a new electric 
organ and would appreciate receiving names 
of books or periodicals which would assist me 
in this _project.—T. H. R. ; 

. You might secure the harp and chimes 
from the builder of your organ, or from one 
of the manufacturers of such equipment. You 
might communicate with the following firms 
in reference to your needs: i 

C. Deagan, Inc., 1770 Berteau Ave., 

Chicago, Illinois—Chimes and Harp. 

R. H. Mayland’s Son, 54 Willoughby 
Street, Brooklyn, New York—Chimes 
and Percussions. 

Dennison Organ Pipe Co., Reading, Mass- 
achusetts. 

The A. Gottfried Co., Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania—Organ Pipes and Supplies. 

Jerome B. Meyer & Sons, Inc., 23389 | 
South Austin Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin—Organ Pipes and Supplies. 

The W. H. Reisner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hagerstown, Maryland—tTilting 
Tablets, Draw Knobs, Pistons and so 
forth. ; 

We suggest the following books for your 

investigation : “The Electric Organ” by Whit-_ 
worth; ‘Cinema and Theater Organs’. by — 
Whitworth ; “How to Build a Chamber Organ” — 
by Milne; “The Contemporary American — 
Organ” by Barnes; “Organ Stops and Their 
Artistic Registration” by Audsley; ‘Moder 
Organ Stops” by Bonavia-Hunt. 


Q. Is it appropriate for the choir director — 
(woman) to wear a robe if the choir is 
robed? How should the word “the” ae a a 


A. It seems entirely appropriate and de- 
sirable that the choir director should wear 
a robe, if the choir is so vested. The rules of 
pronunciation of the word ‘the’ briefly 
stated, are: the (as “e” in ‘“maker’’) before 
consonant sounds; the.(as ‘“e’’ in the first 
syllable of ‘“event’?) before vowel sounds. — 
Before words like ‘honor’ where the “h” 
is silent, it seems proper to use the word 
“the” as before the vowel sound ‘o.” As the 
word “one” seems to include the sound of 
‘“w" (which is not always a vowel) the 
natural tendency is to use the word “the” a 
though preceding a consonant. 4 


THE ETUD 


about these sensational 
new Conn Band Instruments. 
‘e Many wonderful, exclusive fea- 
} tures! Today more than ever, 
/ Conns are the ‘‘choice of 
> the artists.’’ You’ll ad- 
’ vance faster and take 
more pride in a genuine 
Conn — made by the world’s 
vl largest manufacturer. See 
your dealer or write us for 
» Home Trial, Easy Payment 
offer. Mention instrument. 
ne Cc. G. CONN, LTD. 
fy 613 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 


ah CONN 


BAND INstRUMENTS) 


@ If you want to be 
really popular, the cen- 
ter of attraction every- 
where, just learn to play 
this thrilling instru- 
ment from Italy. Ro- 
mantic organ tone, a 
complete orchestra in 
itself that you can take 
with you wherever you 
go. Andso easy to learn 
to play. You master the 
easier Soprani in no 
time, with real fun from 
the start. Piano key- 
board. Wonderful club 
and radioopportunities. 
Send for beautifully il- 
lustrated literature. No 
obligation. Easy terms. 
Write today sure. 39 
SOPRANI, INC. 


630 South Wabash Avenue, 
Dept. 637, Chicago, Il. 


- Bands and Orchestras 


(Continued from Page 357) 


but he was radiant over the fact that he 
had just discovered how to produce a tone. 
Under his sensitive fingers that tone was 
at will plaintive, gentle, luscious, rich, 
yearning, triumphant. His investigative 
mind had led him to experiment until he 
had developed a touch that would evoke 
almost whatever shade of tone he desired. 

How important it is that our bands and 
orchestras spend a small portion of each 
rehearsal in intensive scale study in an 
effort to master the art of tone production 
and the -other essentials which constitute 
an artistic ensemble! 


Importance of Phrasing 

VEN IF AN ORGANIZATION has 

developed a pleasing quality of tone, 
correct intonation, technical facility, dy- 
namic contrast and tonal balance, it may 
yet present a performance formless and 
disjointed in character unless it also dis- 
plays some knowledge of the principles of 
the art of phrasing. 

The most primary principle involved is 
that of properly separating the phrases into 
their individual units. This is done by re- 
quiring that wind instrument performers 
take breath at the end of each phrase and 
that string players lift or change the bow 
accordingly. 

I have heard a band engaged in prelimi- 
nary unisonal work and observed that the 
players took breath indiscriminately with- 
out reference to’ phrase values. When they 
later began the performance of a great 
overture they displayed a quite similar 
careless disregard for phrases. Six first 
clarinetists, playing the same part, would 
often take breath at three or four different 
points during a single phrase. Other sec- 
tions were equally careless in their per- 
formance. The result was that, instead of 
having definite beauty of form as the com- 


“Tf you ask me whether Liszt was great 
as a teacher, I answer that he was a great 
musician, a powerful musical personality.” 
—Rosenthal. 


The Piano Accordion and Good Music 


(Continued from Page 352) 


in orchestras, bands and solo work, is the 
lack of good teachers. This is principally 
noticeable in the smaller communities, 
which rather strongly intimates that there 
is a new and fertile field awaiting the 
‘piano. instructor who will turn his or her 
attention to the teaching of piano accor- 
dion. It affords a real opportunity to the 
music teacher whose pupils are on the de- 
cline. The field is not competitive and 


promises a good harvest to the early culti- 
vator. In the west accordion teaching is 
already a profitable business; and in the 
eastern cities there are accordion schools 
which have enrollments of nearly two hun- 
dred students. The piano accordion has 
come into this age of speed and travel and 
is growing up with the youth of the day. 
Its need of good teachers is urgent; and 
the rewards will be commensurate. 


A Letter Concerning Band Instruments 


To Tue Erupe: 

_I want to make a suggestion to those who 
are interested in music. When I was in col- 
lege I took up the alto horn just to help to 
organize a band. Soon after I left school I 
was appointed assistant superintendent of a 
Suburban Sunday School and asked to lead the 
bac ng. I am now over sixty and have 

: -to organize three small town bands; 
bo AG led Sunday School singing more than 
half the time and have been connected with a 
number of small groups striving to help the 
tjusic in pupils’ recitals and Sunday School 
eelebrations. My experience has been entirely 
beginners. 

_ Now, why cannot we have it definitely un- 

‘stood that in the first two or three grades 

e orchestra music shall be written for Cor- 
bad in A. I have seen some so arranged but 
uch of it is not so arranged. 

_ The band horns are in B-flat and E-flat and 
therefore band music is written in flats al- 
exclusively. It makes for simplicity 
nd convenience for the band, but it also 

ans that the beginner in a band becomes 

re familiar with flats than with sharps. 
> are just as many A cornets as there 


are B-flat cornets (unless the careless player 
has lost the A shank) ; the use of the A shank 
puts the sharps ‘in the horn” as the band 
boys say, and he reads in flats. 

Next, the E-flat alto is the beginner’s horn. 
The easiest instrument in the world to play 
and not expensive to buy and one van learn 
just as much of reading and harmony and 
have just as much fun being “in it” as with 
a more conspicuous instrument, but take those 
three flats into orchestra where the violins 
want sharps and:you complicate things. Why 
cannot we have a D slide as standard equip- 
ment just as the A shank is with the cornet? 
If the horn makers would put them out the 
composers would have to write for Alto in D 
or if it is so written the horn men would have 
to furnish the tuning slide. The trombone 

layers seem to want theirs “non transpos- 
ng’ and that is correct but if the publishers 
would give us-a copy for Tenor in A it would 
be a great convenience. As I have said, some 
writers are doing some of the things here 
suggested but there seems to be no agreement 
or system and of course I am referring to 
beginners grades only. 

—H. BE. Burcunr. 


poser had intended, the interpretation was 
confused and meaningless. 

Music, like speech, has clauses, sentences, 
paragraphs and so forth, and must employ 
commas, periods, semicolons, and other 
marks for punctuation. The close of a 
musical phrase requires punctuation and 
voice inflection just as in speech. 

Consequently, the basic principles of 
phrasing should be inculcated and a knowl- 
edge of the art of phrasing should be im- 
parted during this vitally important 
unisonal scale study. A phrase usually con- 
sists of two to eight bars, eight to sixteen 
beats, according to the tempo. In an 


Andante movement in four-four time each 
phrase usually consists of two measures. 
There are instances of double phrases of 
twice this length, as 

Ex.5 


Delilah’s famous song from “Samson and 
Delilah” by Saint-Saéns. 

The player or. singer who spends. ten 
minutes each day in careful study of long 
tone practice should have no difficulty in 
sustaining such an extended phrase. 

The careful and conscientious director 
will give particular attention to this im- 
portant phase of unisonal study. He should 
employ exercises in which the breathing 
places have been carefully marked and 
should rigidly insist on a strict observance 
of these marks by every player. 

If such studies are performed with the 
meticulous and insistent care due them any 
band or orchestra will soon display a new 
beauty and breadth of tone, a more incisive 
rhythm,. and more colorful dynamics, while 
the increased knowledge of phrasing will 
give to its performance a new and added 
beauty. 


Rebuilt Band & Orchestra Instruments 
HONESTLY REBUILT—FULLY GUARANTEED 


Write for list and special discount to teachers. Catalog of new 
instruments sent upon request, Distributors King Band Instruments 
WEYMANN COMPANY, Dent. E-5. 13th & Arch Sts.. Phila. Pa. 
an 
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Yes, it’s really 
easy to play the 
Hohner Piano 
Accordion, and with the Hohner Instruction 
Book furnished free with every instrument, 
you can become a proficient player in a sur- 
prisingly short time. 


Hohner Piano Accordions are everywhere rec- 
ognized for their outstanding beauty of tone, 
and the life-time guarantee that goes with 
every Hohner instrument is your assurance 
of custom built construction and mechanical 
perfection. 


Free Illustrated Catalog describing the com- 
plete line of Hohner Piano Accordions will 
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AT HOME: 


Learn to color photos and miniatures 
in oil. Noprevious experience needed, Good 
demand. Send for free booklet, Make 
Money at Home”' and reauirements, 
NATIONAL ART SCHOOL s 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 117A Chicago 


All the music mentioned in the accordion article in this ErupE 
issue can be obtained from us. Send for our catalogs 1E and 2E. 


JUST OUT! 
Four New FROSINI COMPOSITIONS 
Modern and Tricky. Send for Circular 3EF 


©. PAGANI & Bro. 


289 BLEECKER ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


School Music Collections 


All clarinet and cornet parts for Bb instruments Orchestra _ All 
Books published for saxophones Eiane pier 

Columbia Collection of 120 Patriotic and Favorite Home Songs.......... Orchestra 50 50 
Jacobs’ Album of Master Classics. ......... 00... c ccc cee eee eeeenee Orchestra, Band 1.00 50 
Jacopapneane pook of Classica; No. doe. ii.6.wivewcasine es eens eres esevaneees Band .30 
Jacobs’ Band Book of Military Marches, Nos. 1 & 2.......... 00.0. ceeeeee Band 356 .30 
Jacobs’ Concert Album..............-0-0 eee eee Orchestra, Band, Saxophone Band 1.00 50 
Jacobs’ Ensemble ..........:...- 2 cece e eee nee Orchestra, Band, Saxophone Band 1.00 -50 
Jacobs’ Evergreen Collection of 50 Famous Old Songs..... Orch., Band, Sax. Band -60 -30 
Jacobs’ Folio of Classics, Vols. 1, 2 & 3.......... ccc cess eee eeseesnsees Orchestra 1.00 50 
Jacobs’ Folio for School Orchestras, Vols. 1, 2 & 3.....- 26.0220 cece eee eee Orchestra 75 -40 
Jacobs’ Loose Leaf Collection of Standard Marches, Vols. 1, 2 & 3........ Orchestra 1.00 50 
Jacobs’ School and Community Band Book, No. 1.......... 0.0.2 ceee eae renes Band 30 
R. B. Hall’s Band Book of His Most Famous Marches..............-s00000005 Band .30 


To Music Supervisors: Send us your name and permanent address, together with your present 
school location, and we will mail you free miniature solo cornet or 1st violin parts to these folios. 


WALTER JACOBS, Ine., 120 


Boylston St., -eBOSTON, MASS. 


JACOBS’ BAND MONTHLY and JACOBS’ ORCHESTRA MONTHLY, $1.00 per year, each 
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It is the ambition of Tue ErupeE to make this department a “Violinist’s Etude” complete in itself. 


Paganini and the Violin Student 
By T. H. James 


EOPOLD AUER, in his excellent 
book, “Violin Playing as I Teach 
It,” makes a comment relevant to 
his student days with Joachim, which every 
serious student of the violin should take to 
heart and profit by. “Those among us who 
were able to understand him (Joachim),” 
writes Auer, “who could follow his inar- 
ticulate indications, benefited enormously 
by them, and tried as far as possible to 
imitate him; the others, less fortunate, 
stood with wide-open mouth, uncompre- 
hending, and fixed their attention on one 
or another of the great virtuoso’s purely 
exterior habits of playing—and.there they 
remained.” The lesson to be learned is 
obvious. Yet how many students attend 
concerts of the Kreislers and Heifetzes of 
today, seize upon some playing idiosyn- 
crasy, slavishly attempt to imitate it, and 
think that therein they have found the 
essence of artistic genius? 

More disastrous still may prove the 
fascination which the meteoric career of 
that Pied Piper of the violin world, Nicolo 
Paganini, holds for the embryo violinist. 
The numerous books and articles which 
propose to reveal Paganini’s “secret” do 
not help matters. The student somehow 
gets the idea that if he will but duplicate 
the early period of the Italian wonder man 
of the fiddle, guided by the revealed secret, 
he will likewise duplicate the successes of 
the master. He does not dip below the 
surface sufficiently to realize wherein lies 
the real “secret” of Paganini’s incompara- 
ble performance. 


The Master’s Secret 
T IS NOT necessary here to dwell at 
length upon the factors which co- 
Operated to produce the phenomenon, 
Paganini. A few remarks based upon en- 
tirely reliable authority and personal re- 


search may, however, serve a useful pur- 
pose. Certainly, a mere knowledge of the 
“secret” would not suffice to transform 
even a student of exceptional talent into a 
second Paganini. The secret was whispered 
into the ears of the violoncellist, Ciandelli, 
by the master himself and, although 
Ciandelli’s playing is said to have shown 
a marked improvement, there is nothing 
which would lead us to believe that he 
became a Paganini of the violoncello. Quite 
the contrary! The violinist Savori, during 
his childhood, received the personal tutor- 
age of the Italian wizard and undoubted- 
ly learned much of the secret. Savori was 
a man of much more than average talent, 
yet the gap between his playing and that of 
the master was wide indeed. It is quite 
safe to say that, regardless of “secrets” and 
method, only a person gifted with the 
peculiar mental and physical makeup of 
Paganini himself could hope to duplicate 
the Italian’s performance. We are not re- 
ferring to his reputed “extra-large hands.” 
The plain facts of the matter are that, in 
spite of countless statements to the con- 
trary, Paganini’s hands were of quite nor- 
mal size. Neither were his fingers of more 
than normal length. These facts are at- 
tested to by Paganini’s personal physician, 
who treated the master for many years, 
and also by the plaster cast of Paganini’s 
hand which was made when his grave 
was opened near the end of the last cen- 
tury. Paganini’s perfect mastery of his 
instrument may rather be attributed in a 
large measure to a superior mentality, an 
iron will, acute hearing such as few per- 
sons have possessed, a very impressionable 
nervous system, and hands and wrists 
which possessed both remarkable strength 
and flexibility. These latter factors were 
undoubtedly intensified by intelligent train- 
ing, but they must have been based upon 
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inherent physical factors. 
It is, in the vast majority 
of cases, utter folly to at- 
tempt to develop such 
power, flexibility, and con- 
trol by spending, as Paga- 
nini did in his early youth, 
twelve to fourteen hours 
daily with his instrument. 
Such a procedure would be 
ruinous. No normal nerv- 
ous system and physique 
can stand it. Even in 
Paganini’s case, these early 
excesses so undermined his 
health that, at the age of 
thirty, he was a dying man. 

There is one phase of 
Paganini’s “secret” which, 
however, can only result in 
benefit to the student who 
harkens to it. This phase has been admir- 
ably pointed out by Arthur Hartmann. 
“There is one thing that controls the world 
of art—the brain,’ he wrote. ‘Paganini 
did not need endless hours of practice, be- 
cause he practiced with concentration. (In 
his later life, the master practiced very 
little, indeed.) Twenty minutes of con- 
centrated practice are equal to two hours 
of playing with one’s eyes on the wall.” 
—Or with one’s mind on the local foot-ball 
game! 

The student’s attraction to Paganini may 
be turned to account in other ways for 
certain pupils. Studies, particularly scale 
studies, have little attraction for the aver- 
age student. To attempt to feed him any 
of the twenty-four caprices by Paganini is, 
of course, out of the question, except in 
the case of a very advanced student. How- 
ever, his charming Moto Perpetuo can 
readily be fashioned into an etude which 
will give both valuable scale and bowing 
practice. (Due to its length, this work 
may be divided into several parts.) It may 
be fingered to give considerable practice 
in smooth shifting, and the normally weak 
little finger may be used frequently. Vari- 
ous bowings may be applied with good re- 
sults. (A study of the prescribed Spiccato 
bowing should, however, be postponed until 
the student is fairly advanced.) Close at- 
tention should be paid to intonation and to 
bow control throughout. The mere fact that 
the notes were written by Paganini will, in 
many cases, furnish an added incentive to 
the student to study this work with proper 
care. 

Another work by Paganini which is not 
particularly difficult, and which possesses 
musical value, is the Andante movement 
from the “Sonata in B minor” (No. 12). 
This composition will supply valuable prac- 
tice on the G string (the range is an octave 
and a major second) and in the upper 
registers of the E string. 

For the very advanced student, the 
“Twenty-four Caprices” may be studied 
with great profit. These caprices are of 
undeniable musical value, and, although 
they are the violinist’s Opus 1, they repre- 
sent, perhaps, his greatest achievement as 


PAGANINI PLAYING HIS ‘“‘WITCHES’ DANCE” 
A Contemporary Caricature 


a composer. The charm and inspiration to. 
be found in some of these, cause one to 
wonder just what their creator might have) 
achieved in the realm of composition had 
not the lure of immediate fame and fortune 
led him astray from the path of the true! 
artist. In many respects the “Twenty-four 
Caprices” constitute the greatest first opus | 
of any composer. q 


The Value of Violin 
Ensemble Playing 
Part II 
By Ellen Amey 


The collection of music for the violin | 
ensemble is undeniably a cause for concern — 
and some expenditure of time. There is not — 
a great wealth of original material from _ 
which to draw, as there would be if the 
violin were combined with other instru- | 
ments. Three and four part violin and piano | 
arrangements are best for the young stu- 
dent. The harmony is closer, giving a sense 
of security not found when dispersed an 
carried over a wider range by the viola and 
violoncello. The piano accompanies and sup- 
ports, and it also covers frailties. Not only 
the music, but the seating of the class 
should be intimate. The director should sit 
and play with the class, unless it numbers 
more than ten players. 

Composers who have written music for 
the violin ensemble are Dancla, of the Paris 
Conservatory; Hellmesberger, of Vienna; 
and Ejichberg of the New England Con- 
servatory. All were violinists, thorou ho 
musicians and among the leading teachers — 
of their day. They wrote for their pupils” 
as Bach, Czerny, and many others wrote» 
for their piano pupils. Such music is a) 
legacy handed down to future generations. 
The custom, also, has come down through 
the years for M. La Frone Merriman of | 
Hornell, New York, a gifted pupil of Eich- 
berg, wrote original pieces and arrange 
others for his classes. Unfortunately his 
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sitions for violin ensemble were never 
ished. Some of the manuscripts have 
“been saved and generously given to ap- 
| preciative teachers. Added to original 
compositions there are arrangements of 
masterpieces of all periods by Moffat, San- 
-and Ambrosio. Ave Verwm by Mozart, 
to be the most perfectly harmonized 
ever written, has been arranged for 
violin parts and piano. A long list 
t follow; however, enough has been 
to show that even the violin ensemble 
worthy quest from a musical stand- 


Multiple Results 


HE VALUE OF VIOLIN ensemble 
B and its influence on the boys and girls 
o make up the classes will evidence them- 
ives in various ways. It will be noted in 
ir deportment on the platform through 
poise and ease with which they adjust 
mselves to the occasion, not forgetting 
courtesies, in their attention and alert- 
and again in their responsibility to 
ir respective parts. Then, too, develop- 
ats in most unexpected directions some- 
reveal what it means to the young 
dent from a cultural point of view. A 
of twelve was taken to a symphony 
ert to hear a well known violinist. 
is greatest expectancy was centered in 
ie soloist. As the orchestra began Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Fifth Symphony” he appeared 
unmoved until the Andante was reached 
when. he clutched the arm of his adult com- 
anion and with face beaming he whispered 
| Los evident emotion, “Why, that’s our 
| piece.” In this act there was the inefface- 
} able thrill of a sense of possession. The 
| boy had played the Andante with a class 
"of young violin students. While the arrange- 
| ment for four violin parts and piano was 
| not difficult it had given the flowing melody 
and the outstanding rhythmic figures with 
all their characteristic beauty. When these 
| were recognized, the music became co- 
herent instead of an orgy of sound, and 
_ the boy became an interested and intelligent 
| listener. It should not be forgotten that the 
violin student of today will be the listener 
and potential performer of tomorrow. 
As in every line of endeavor the violin 
field is filled with struggling youth. Every 
| gifted student seems to aim at nothing less 
| 4 


than solo triumphs without counting the 
odds which in these days are seldom found 
in a lack of technical skill, but rather a 
lack of the combination of qualities and 
conditions necessary for such a career. It is 
time that some of this number, headed to- 
ward disillusionment, should consider other 
channels for the exercise of evident talents. 
Our best orchestras demand players of the 
highest attainments who must have, also, 
an intimate acquaintance with the orches- 
tral literature of the past and present. Abil- 
ity with experience gained in these ranks 
can lead to greater things. In many cases 
it would seem essential to become estab- 
lished in some form of musical work where 
one could study and develop along with 
others and, if possible, make an opportunity 
for himself. The ability of Eugene Orman- 
dy, one of the best of our younger con- 
ductors, was recognized as he sat in the 
sixth row of first violins. He was soon 
called to the concert master’s chair; it was 
then only a short step to the podium. Leon 
Barzin, an expert violinist and violist, when 
in his early twenties became first violist of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra; now in the 
early thirties he is conductor of the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association of New York, 
a position he has held for four or five 
years, and he is foremost in line for better 
positions. These posts of distinction were 
not won by feats of virtuosity, but by abil- 
ity, musicianship and indefatigable energy 
far removed from self-glorification. 

Our musical structure, however, does 
not rest with the few highly trained musi- 
cians, but with the great mass of intelligent 
and appreciative amateurs. They hold the 
key to the solution of many of our social 
problems. They are demonstrating daily 
that the culture gained by a knowledge of 
literature and art is fulfilling one of its 
highest functions—a provider of interests 
for leisure moments. They have proved that 
playing and singing together is a beneficial 
pastime for the home and the community. 
The amateur may find in music an outlet 
to supercharged emotions; he may through 
his performances become a more appreci- 
ative listener. However, as a participant in 
any combination of string or piano ensem- 
ble, he will be carried into a realm of varied 
experiences that will develop a fuller and 
richer musical life. 


Amateur Violin Making 


By Robert Braine 


From time to time The Violinist’s Etude 
has had articles about amateur violin mak- 
ing—that is, violin making as a hobby. 
These articles must have been bearing 
fruit, as the interest in this fascinating 
pastime seems to be growing all the time. 
Chicago now has a “Homecraftsman’s Vio- 
lin Guild,” for the advancement of all arts 
and sciences concerning the violin. The 
Guild was founded May 2, 1935, and its 
president writes as follows. 

Dear Mr. Braine:— 

I read with interest your article in the 
February number of Tue Erupr, on 
‘women violin makers. I have been interested 
im that subject, and the nearest that I could 
come to it was that Mme. Chanot was the 

only woman who has ever made a violin. 
~ I am Pleased to inform you that we have 
organised here in Chicago an amateur 
violin ‘making club; it is not quite a year 
old yet, and the fact I wish to impress you 
with is, that there are several women in 
our club, One woman made a complete 


violin, never having had any previous ex- 
perience with tools or wood-carving, and 
she made a fine violin, has been playing it 
ever since; another woman made a violon- 
cello. This woman is about sixty-three, and 
is no bigger than the instrument she made, 
a little “shrimp”; she is of the Scandina- 
vian race, and has handled tools all her life. 
She also has made a beautiful piece of 
work. 

Last September we had an exhibit; on 
display we had about seventy-five violins, 
some good, bad, and indifferent, but there 
were about thirty very fine pieces, all the 
“first attempt.” 

I hope this ‘will be of interest to you; 
and should you care to know more about 
this club, I would be pleased to answer any 
questions you may ask. 

Thanking you in advance I am, 

Respectfully, 
eV ORL AP TS ul, 
President, Homecraftman’s 
Violin Guild. 
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“Of all the liberal arts, music has the greatest influence over the emotions 
‘and is that-art to which the lawmaker should give great attention.’— 
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@ Here is an easy, inexpensive way 
to "get acquainted" with THE ETUDE—to intro- 
duce it to your pupils and musical friends. For 
only 35c we will enter a trial subscription and 
send the three delightful Summer issues to 
anyone not already on our list. Clip the ad 
if you please or just send us 35c with the 
name and address of each subscriber. 


MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Theodore Presser Co., Publishers 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Henning Violin 
DEEP = MELLOW - SOULFUL 
For a limited time you can pur- 
ehase this high-grade violin, with \ = aSAe 
the qualities of the finest, at a price ‘ Nag 
far lower than ever asked for such 
an instrument; made possible by 
our many years of experience in 
violin making. Satisfaction guar- 


Write  anteed. 


GUSTAV V. HENNING 
Fischer Studio Seattle, Wash. 


The FRASER HAND-MADE 
VIOLIN has often been called the 
soy z Angel]’’ because its voice 

uisitely mellow and sweet. 
selling at a specia! low price. 
Write for description and terms. 

Have your old violin revoiced. or 

tefinished. Box sent free. 


CHELSEA FRASER 
Master Violin Maker 


Etude Advertisements are Bulletins of Splendid Buying Opportunities 


FREE 


128-PAGE BOOK containing 124 Optional 1st Violin Parts (complete, and entirely in the 
Ist position) to the Walter Jacobs Standard Marches and Galops; and/or 
64-PAGE BOOK containing 141 Conductor-Solo Bb Cornet Parts (full size) from the 
Walter Jacobs Band Books; and/or 
48-PAGE BOOK containing 51 1st Violin Parts, some full concert size, of the Walter 
Jacobs Overtures, Suites and Selections, mostly of medium to very easy grade. Instru- 
mentation includes Eb Alto and Bb Tenor Saxophones. Clarinets and Cornets for Bb 
instruments. 


TO SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC, SCHOOL MUSIC DIREC- 
TORS, AND BAND AND ORCHESTRA LEADERS, known 
to us as such, or who properly 


To All Others These Books Are $1.00 EACH 


Please supply your permanent address and present school 


location (if any) and indicate your musical status. 


WALTER JACOBS, Ine., 


Jacobs’ Band Monthly and Jacobs’ Orchestra Monthly, $1.00 per year, each. 
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120 Boylston St., 


BOSTON, 


USIC PRINTERS 


0 


y, {PC ENGRAVERS 


AND 


ws” LTHOGRAPHERS 


Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 
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THE SINGING VIOLIN 


2025 Siarke St., Saginaw. Mich. 


identify themselves 


MASS, 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 
The University of Rochester 


Howard Hanson, Director 
Raymond Wilson, Assistant Director 


This is an endowed institution of 
national scope offering courses in 
all branches of music. The recog- 
nized University degrees, B.M., 
M.A. in Music, M.M. and Ph.D 


in Music are granted. 


Library facilities, physical equip- 
ment and University affiliation af- 
ford unusual opportunities for 
graduate study. 


Several yearly concerts enable 
composers to hear own works per- 
formed. 


Summer Session June 22-July 25 


The orchestra of 110 students, 
band, ensembles and chorus broad- 


cast over NBC system, Thursdays, 
Siig PSM. ES.T. 


Due to limited enrollment early 
registration is advisable both for 
summer and winter sessions. 


The Placement Bureau has avail- 
able candidates for professional 
positions and for teaching in col- 
leges, public and private schools. 


Fall Session Opens September 22 


For Information and Catalogs Address: 


Arthur H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


SIXTH ANNUAL 


“STUDY-VACATION” 


AUGUST 16-22 


PIANISTS 


PIANO TEACHERS 
ENJOY A 


HAPPY VACATION 


VIRGINIA SEASHORE 
with 


on the 


INSPIRING INSTRUCTION 


UNDER THE MASTER MUSICIAN 


GUY MAIER 


CONDUCTING CLASSES IN 
“TECHNIC AND INTERPRETATION” 
AT FAMOUS HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 
| 90 Including Room, 
Meals, Tuition, Etc. 


Write Miss Frances Lewis, Secy. 
Box 515, Norroik, Va. 


REO, 


Covers All Expenses 


Recognized as the leading endowed musical conservatory of the country 


Summer Session 


Staff of eminent European and American Masters including: 


CARLOTTA HELLER 
LOUIS ROBERT 


FRANK BIBB 
WILMER BARTHOLOMEW 
FRANK GITTELSON 


Tuition $20 to $35, according to study 


Practice Pianos and Organs Available 


Circulars Mailed 
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Peabody Conservatory 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Arrangements for classes now being made 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC FOR WOMEN 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
An Endowed Professional School, Nationally 


Accredited. Full B. Mus. Degree and Diploma’ 


Courses. College Environment. ‘Teachers of 
National Reputation. Artists’ Concerts. 
Summer _ Session. Moderate Tuition 


For Catalogues 
Address; N. Irving Hyatt, Dean 


ATLANTA 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


ASE ee! GEORG UEIDNES, 
irec' 

Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, “ORGAN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ‘MUSIC, "NORMAL TRAIN- 
ING, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 
Catalog upon application 
Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Ga. 


1338 GREENSBORO COLLEGE | 1936 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


“Conservatory Advantages with Small College Atmosphere” 
Second oldest chartered A-grade college for women in 
the South. Provisional member of the N.A.S.M. 
Bachelor of Music degree with majors in P.S.M., Voice, 
Composition, and Instruments (Piano, Organ, Violin, 
ete.) ; also A.B. degree with major in music. Faculty 
of national prominence. Mark Hoffman, Director. 
Write Luther L. Cobbel, President, Greensboro, N.C. 


Mr. and Mrs. Crosby Adams 


Montreat, North Carolina, 1936 
Two SUMMER CLASSES 
for TEACHERS OF PIANO 
Atlanta, Ga. June 8-13 
Montreat, N. C. July 23-29 


June 22nd 
August Ist 


PASQUALE TALLARICO 
HOWARD R. THATCHER 
MABEL THOMAS 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 


Fees. 


VIOLIN 


QUESTIONS 


Answered 


By Robert Braine 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. 


(Much 


to say that this is impossible. 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Etude consists of written 
descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value, 
The actual 


On the basis of these, the 
We regret 


violin must be examined. The great 


majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker. 


We advise the owner 


of a supposed valuable old violim to take or send it to @ 
reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. 


The addresses of such dealers can 


be obtained from the advertising columns of The Etude and other musical pub- 


lications.) 


Violin Wood. 
H.- W. 


J. 


The name of the party about 
whom you and many others wrote, who has, 
or had a supply of curly maple, one inch 
thick, suitable for making violins is K. F. 
Rubert, M. D., 212 Main Street, Owego, Ti- 
oga County, New York. The wood has been 
seasoning for over 70 years. 


Removing Rosin. 

R. H.—You can get at most music stores 
certain preparations in tubes or bottles for 
removing rosin from the violin. The best 
way, however, is to take the violin to a 
good repairer to have the work done, as it 
has to be done skillfully. If the violin is of 
only ordinary value, you can use a patent 
preparation which you can get at any reliable 
drug or paint store for this purpose. This 
will take the dirt and rosin off, and give the 
violin a high polish. If the rosin has become 
thickly caked on the top of the violin (espe- 
cially around the bridge) it can be removed 
by a little linseed oil, to which a little pow- 
dered pumice stone has been added. Rub very 
lightly, so that the varnish will not be dam- 


- aged. 


Amateur Violin Makers. 

J. M. C—Glad to hear that the article 
in Tun Erupr on the lack of women violin 
makers has created such interest, and that a 
society entitled, “The Homecraftsman’s Vio- 
lin Guild” has been founded in Chicago, for 
the furtherance of amateur violin making. 
It is a hopeful sign that the art is flourish- 
ing. 


Position of Left Elbow. 

J. AS —The left elbow should never be 
held against the side when playing. It should 
be held at least far enough from the body so 
that the violin will assume a horizontal po- 
sition. The late Leopold Auer, famous violin 
teacher, advised an even higher position of 
the elbow, so that the head of the violin was 
higher than the body of the instrument. You 
can find a complete description of this posi- 
tion, and the reason therefore, in Prof. 
Auer’s book, “Violin Playing as I Teach It.” 
Not all teachers endorse and teach this ex- 
treme higher elevation, although most of 
Auer’s pupils use it. Prof. Auer was the 
teacher of Heifetz, Elman, Zimbalist, Rosen, 
and other famous violinists. 


Where to Get “Acorn” Wood. 

L. F. McD.—If you write to Jay C. Free- 
man, 120 West 42nd Street, New York City, 
concerning the “acorn” wood used in violin 
making, he may be able to supply the in- 
formation. 


Francesco Mantegazza. 

EE. M. B.—Francesco Mantegazza made vio- 
lins in Milan, Italy, from 1760 to 1800. Ilis 
labels read, ‘Francesco Mantegazza nella 
Contrada di Santa Margarita in Milano l’anno 
17—(The last two figures of the date fol- 
low). He was not a famous maker; but made 
some good violins. 


Study Harmony First. 

N. S.—The piece you send shows a certain 
amount of talent for composition and some 
gift for writing melodies, but whether this 
talent will develop into a worthwhile ability 
for composing music, I cannot say. Time, 
alone, will tell. You will find it difficult to 
try to compose without making a study of 
harmony. Go to a good teacher of theory 
of music and composition, and study these 
branches, just as you would piano or violin 
playing. The study of theory will also greatly 
help you with your violin and piano studies. 


Studying Under Difficulties. 
G. M.—You are certainly up against a ter- 


College of Fine Arts 
Syracuse University 
. Bachelor of Music 
Degrees: Master of Music 
Piano, Piano Teacher Training, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Cello, Harp, Composition, 
Public School Music 


All the advantages of a large University. Special 
dormitory, with 35 practice pianos for women 
music students, 5 pipe organs 


SUMMER SESSION July 6 to Aug. 14 
For bulletin address 
Dean H. L. BUTLER 
Room 35, College of Fine Arts 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


rific problem, playing for eight hours daily 
(dance music) in a theater, and yet having 
the ambition to try to become an advanced 
player, and be able to play concertos, standaré 
etudes, and difficult compositions, generally 
I should want to know you, your strength 
vitality, ability to practice long hours and 
so on, before venturing an opinion. I believe 
the limit for practicing was achieved by an 
English violinist, Ouray, of Italian descent 
who practiced fourteen hours a day, for six 
months at a time, but it is needless to say 
that there is only one violin student out oi 
thousands, who could perform such a feat 
Some of the noted violinists who became 
great artists, did not do over five or six 
hours. Go and see an eminent violin teacher. 
of whom there are many near your home in 
Boston. Get his advice, and his opinion as 
to what is best to be done under the circum. 
stances. Also go to see a good physician, for 
a physical examination; get his opinion as te 
whether you would have the vitality, and 
strength to do so much work, requiring such 
nervous energy. He could no doubt give you 
some really dependable advice. Try to find 
out how much you could practice safely in 
addition to the hours you play in the the 
ater. 2—It will assist you in making out your 
schedule if you get the book, ‘Violin Teach- 
ing and Violin Study” by Eugene Gruenberg. 
This book gives schedules of the number of 
minutes in each hour which should be de- 
voted to the different branches of violin play- 
ing, scales, arpeggi, trills, pieces, concertos, 
and so forth. 


Repairing a Viola. 

F. R., New Zealand.—As you live so very 
far away from Philadelphia, I find it difficult 
to advise you what could be done for your 
viola, which has wolf tones, and on which 
the C string tones are not clear when a too 
thick string is used. The trouble and expense 
of sending your viola to an eminent player, 
and repairer in this country would, I fear, 
be prohibitive. You might watch your chance, 
when a symphony orchestra, string quartet, 
or solo viola player visits New Zealand or 
Australia, to show him your instrument and 
get his advice, and where to send it. There 
may be a first class repairer in some of the 
large cities in Australia, whom you could 
consult, or some eminent viola player, for 
that matter. It would not be worth the ex- 
pense, however, if your viola is not valuable. 


Violins by Richard Rubus. 

I. W.—There are a tremendous number of 
violins labeled ‘‘Richard Rubus, St. Peters- 
burg. Made in Germany.” These violins have 
rounded corners and, because they are “dif- 
ferent,” people have the idea that they are 
superior to those of the regulation build. The 
truth is that these violins are German “fac 
tory fiddles’’ of very little value; in fact I 
have never seen a really fine instrument of 
this make. Subscribers are continually writ- 
ing to THr Eruper about this make. Some are 
better than others, of course, so you will 
have to take the violin, if you are thinking 
of purchasing one, to a good judge of violins 
and get his opinion. 


Washing Bow Hair. 

J. D.—It is never necessary to wash the 
hair of a violin bow if it is kept clean. If: 
it should become soiled it can be cleaned by 
using a tooth brush and a lather of some 
pure soap. The lather can then be washed 
of the brush, and the hair rubbed clean with’ 
clear water. It is not necessary to put am- 
monia in the water. The hair must be_ per- 
fectly dried, and then rubbed in powdered 
rosin. It can then be rubbed on the rosin 
cake as usual. The point, however, is never 
to allow the bow hair to become soiled. 


Stiff? Fingers. 

Rahway, N. J.—Just why, after studying 
the violin as a boy from eleven to fourteen, 
and then taking it up twenty-three years 
later for five months, you cannot play longer 
than five minutes without your thumb and 
fingers becoming stiff and tired, and actually 
causing pain, I cannot imagine. The painful 
condition may come from arthritis (a form 
of rheumatism), or from a stiff condition of. 
the arms and fingers. The remedy for the 
latter would be relaxation. No one can advise 
you without hearing you play, and examining 
your arms and fingers. For this reason 
should advise you to consult a good physi- 
cian, and also a first rate violin teacher. If 
you can get good scientific advice I am sure 
you will be placed on the right track. 


Artist Teachers, 

M. T.—Artists like Kreisler and Heifetz 
rarely accept pupils. These violinists are on 
concert tours most of the time, and could not 
give regular time to pupils. Besides, if they 
did accept pupils, only those having extraor- 
dinary talent would be received. 
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heads on Adjacent Degrees. 
Is it wrong to write a chord such as 
» following, thus: 


Ex.1 


of as it usually seems to be written, 
—F. G. 


Like many other matters of notation, 
not so much right and wrong as cus- 
and unusual. The justification for 
version in Ex. 2 is the fact that all three 
ds in this case touch the stem, 
Ss in the version in Ex. 1, you have 
nesome note that does not seem to be 
ed to anything. In addition to being 
ng to custom, Hx. 2 therefore has the 
ge of being more logical, since stems 
ll are supposed to be attached to note- 


in Mozart. 
I am ancious to have my students in- 
correctly the trills in Mozart’s Minuet 
Divertimento, third line, Fischer Edi- 
n—Mrs. E. M. R. 
A. I fail to find any minuet by Mozart 
under this title in either Grove’s Dic- 
1 iry or my Fischer catalogue. I have 
vritten out a trill from one of Mozart’s min- 
t oping this is the one you have in mind. 
; isu't, kindly copy the measure from the 
et in question and send to this depart- 
and I shall be glad to answer you. I 
written the trill two ways: first, as it 
layed in Mozart’s day; second, as it 
ly is played today. I think in this case 
modern way sounds the better. 


mi-Staccato. 
Will you kindly tell me how these notes 


ld be played: 
ae 
(3 eal 


es were not marked staccato, but how can 
staccato notes be tied?—M. M. 

The combination of staccato mark and 
about which you ask is called semi- 
cato or demi-legato. The intention is to 


not sharply so. Usually when the signs 
eur over a quarter note it is correct to hold 
he tone to the value of an eighth, following 
8 with an eighth rest. This varies a little 
th the mood of the composition, but it is 
ood a general rule as I can give you. 


Mistakes in Notation. F 
2. 1—In Chopin’s Prelude, No. 20, is the 
id on the fourth beat of the fourth meas- 
supposed to be C major or C minor? 
2—In the twelfth measure of Chopin’s 
e in Thirds, are the notes on the third 
ad fourth beats both O-sharp, or is the O 
uble-sharped on the third beat? This would 
a theoretically with the first and 
nd beats ; 


In the Trio of Beethoven’s Minuet in G, 
res 9 and 11 in the right hand, most 
8 have A-natural. It seems to me that 
e A’s were sharped it would better comply 
the rules of harmony. What do you 
f—R.. G. A, 

1.—The chord is C major. 

Only the first C is double sharped; all 
are C-sharp._ 

he’ A-natural as written is correct. 
the cases you mention, the composer 
shave written the notes as you puerce 
e correct according to the rules of har- 
however, he has chosen the other way 


is also correct. 


and Mordents. 
1.—In Chopin’s Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2, 
the turn in the second measure ewe- 


What is the difference between a turn 
before a note and one placed after it? 

Vhat is the meaning of the sign in the 
re of this Nocturne? 


the notes under the slur sign separated, ~ 


QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by 
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4.—In Chopin’s Mazurka, Op. 7, No. 2, how 
is the trill played—on or before the bee i 


A. 1.—This turn is usually played in this 
manner 


ae 
indicates that the turn consists of four notes: 
first, the diatonic scale-tone above the princi- 


When a turn is placed over a note it 


pal tone; second, the principal tone itself; 
third, the tone below the principal tone; and 
fourth, the principal tone again. A turn is 
never placed before a note. When it is placed 
after it, the melody tone is first struck after 
which the turn is played. 

3.—This is a mordent. It consists of three 
tones: first the one represented by the 
printed note; second, the one next below it 
in the diatonic scale; third, the one repre- 
sented by the printed note again. These 
three notes are played rapidly, like grace- 
notes, 


Ex. 2 


{) 
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4.—This is a five-note trill starting on the 
beat as in this example: 


Ex.3 5h ae Sa 


fy eS 


Schumann’s Square Notes. 

. 1.—In Schubert’s Op. 90, No. 1, meas- 
ure 44, third count, last note, left hand, my 
copy says B-flat; others have A-flat. Which 
is right? 

2.—In Sehumann’s Carnaval, what is the 
sense of Sphinges in the square notes, and are 
they played? 

3.—What do the letters ASCH-SCHA mean? 

4.—In the Preamble, it says “Scenes on four 
notes.’ What are the four notes? 

5.—In “March des Davidbiindler” 45 bars 
from close how do you explain the four quar- 
ter-notes when the piece is in three-four 


meter? 
6.—In Schumann’s Scherzo (Op. post- 
ereepers 


humous) bar 13, of the four-sharp 
what is the meaning of the ties? A 

. 1.—My copy also has B-flat. Judging 
from the rest of the accompaniment, I am in- 
clined to think that Schubert meant the B- 
flat rather than the A-flat. 

2, 3, 4.—The square notes inserted here by 
Schumann represent a riddle. The Carnaval 
is built to a great extent on these four notes 
(musical equivalents of the letters in the 
word ASCH a little town where lived a lady 
friend of his, Ernestine von Frecken). Inci- 
dentally they are the only musical letters in 
the name Schumann. Sometimes these are 
played, but just as often not. I give you the 
riddle, but to understand it you must know 
that in German E-flat is called Es (hence 8), 
A-flat is As, and B is H 


As C 


5.—Schumann ought to have done one of 
two things in this measure; he ought to have 
inserted the four-four time signature for this 
measure, or put the figure 4 above the notes, 
to indicate that in this one measure four 
quarter-notes are played in the time of three 
quarter-notes. 

6.—I do not have this composition at hand 
at present. From your short example how- 
ever, I should say that Schumann meant this 
as a hold. Ties are used in this manner by 
Debussy and other modern writers; perhaps, 
Schumann was the first so to use them. 
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Improving the Musical Memory 
(Continued from Page 360) 


“T had never thought of it,” replied 
Harold. 

“No, you never thought of it. But how 
do you expect to express anything in a 
melody which you do not even know. Now 
play it in the key of D-flat.” 

Harold thumped at the notes in the key 
of D-flat. He scrambled through it some- 
how. He played it out of time and com- 
pletely devoid of feeling. 

“Now, my boy,” the patient teacher ad- 
vised, “if you play the melody in such a 
perfunctory manner, without time value, 
without any feeling, it will not make any 
impression upon your mind, This melody 
must make an emotional appeal to your 
perceptive faculties. Whatever stirs a deep 
emotion within us, makes infallibly an im- 
print upon our memory. But emotion alone 
is not enough; if we want to have a tech- 
nic of playing by heart, we must support 
our emotional impression by an analytical, 
critical knowledge of the subject. 

“Play the melody alone again; if you 
wish, support it with a few chords, but 
play it with imagination, with warmth, 
with love. Meanwhile, observe all you can. 
Do you notice the intervals the melody 
touches upon? Do you see the sequence in 
measures 3 and 4, the similarity of the pat- 
terns and their exact difference? Now 
watch the construction of the sentence. It 
is very simple. The first four measures 
pronounce the first phrase. The next 
phrase begins like the first but soars up 
to A, instead of to F. Now, examine this 
second phrase further. It is an answer to 
the first. Compare measure 7 with 3; and 
you will see the similarity of the design in 
both measures, but also the divergence of 
the second. Note that the sentence ends in 
C major, the dominant of F.” 

All this seemed very childish to Harold. 
It is true that he had studied this in Har- 
mony and Analysis; yet, he had never ap- 
plied the theory in his playing. After he 
had made his first real acquaintance with 
his melody, and after he had checked upon 
the accuracy of his ear, by playing it in 
various keys, Mr. Hart proposed another 
suggestion, “Play the piece again, this time 
looking at your music, but play the melody 
with full tone and the entire accompani- 
ment as softly as possible. This will make 
you realize its true relation to the har- 
mony. After you have done this, play the 
bass line alone. Then the melody and only 
the bass line. While you do this, try to 


hear the rest of the harmonies; but do no 
play them for a while.” 
“After you have worked at the piece i 
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this analytical way, then rest your sain 
and relax it by playing the entire sente 
through with the music, meanwhile enjoy 
ing its charm, its lulling tenderness. 
your mind, your fingers, your sensi 
touch, take possession of it, all the whil 
observing the details of its construction 
In this way your intelligent mind will co 
Operate with: your subconscious, emotiona 
and creative faculties. 

“Do not venture to play all of iam by 
heart before you are as naturally familia 
with the tune as any layman is with 
Star Spangled Banner or Dixie or any 
folk tune. This so called classical musi 
must be as simple and familiar to you a 
folk music. It must not seem studied. | 
can captivate the listener only if in you 
playing there is no trace of labor. Your 
playing must sound as if you have just im- 
provised the melodies you are play 
They must seem to flow spontaneousl 
from your heart: And, believe me, my boy 
the melody will sound relaxed and nat 
only when that music is to you self-evi 
dent, unartificial and easy, and when 
are so much at home in your melody 
you need not think of the note to come 

“There is such a thing as memorizing 4 
piece too soon. Never attempt playing from 
memory before you can play your compost 
tion absolutely fluently. But while learn 
ing it, do commit the melody line. In < 
ing better acquaintance with this out 
you will get fluency also much soo 
While making your first sketch of a 
work, analyze it from every angle; th 
harmony, the form, the phrasing, the fin 
gering and anything you can find. 

“The next time you come for a lesson 
Harold, I shall explain to you what 
pianistic figures play in memorizing. T 
is quite a technic of memorizing. In you! 
succeeding lessons I will teach you how t 
learn figures by heart; I will also teact 
you something about making cues and 
to learn slow and fast pieces. But 
until some day when you go on a concer 
tour; then, you shall have to know how t 
keep several programs in your fingers.” 
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Obstructions. 
I read with much interest your an- 
to voice problems. I am twenty-three, 
or three years have taken lessons, three 
k, under a competent teacher. My range 
t oj @ bass-baritone. After six months 
loticed a slight tickle in my chest ; it grew 
po @ continuous chest heaviness to which I 
| now subject. A doctor made an X-ray 
ation of my chest, but could not diag- 
any kind of sickness, except that he 
me weak and neurotic. I am ten to 
pounds underweight. He gave me 
ne for relief. Afier a vocal lesson 
scles do not relax. Sometimes I feel 
in of my face in a sort of stretch. The 
t heaviness is in a vertical line with the 
ipe and spreads slightly along the 
area. I vocalize with full voice at 
lesson. Although rather slimly bwilt, 
ally I feel, eat and sleep well, except 
chest heaviness. Have you heard of 
cases? If caused from muscle develop- 
do you think it would be permanent? 
t to do to be relieved? Do yow advise 
to discontinue my lessons, which I long 
ac. b. P. 
4. We have not had any complaint just 
‘8 yours. So you have been singing full 
ce at every lesson for three years? We 
ommend that you stop lessons for a little 
ile. When you resume, begin with sus- 
ned tones as follows: : 
| } 


A (stowly) (Slowly) 


———— —— 
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(Slowly) 
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Anspose by semi-tones, upward and down- 
ind, as far as the exercise goes well. Use 
so A and Aw (law); later E and O. Do 
t sing forte for some time, in any exercise 
piece. Shade every scale, arpeggio, phrase 
a song. Watch the quality of your.tone; 
isical tone is more valuable, artistically, 
an powerful, unmusical sound. Get away 
om the idea that to sing is to make con- 
lerable physical effort in any part of the 
dy. Bring your weight up to normal by 
tritious diet, sufficient elimination, and just 
ough physical exercise to give you a feeling 
at you have been using but not abusing 
ur muscles. It would be very good for you 
you could get out of doors and walk at a 


undings for at least half an hour daily. 
op worrying about yourself, and your voice ; 

will eee bly live a long time to enjoy 
iging if you use your vocal powers with 
tistic moderation, avoid personal excesses 
every sort, and do everything possible to 
ild up your general health and to retain it. 


? 
»0d Prospects. 
Q—Two years- ago my voice was thin, 
ak, and unable to touch the F below Mid- 
e O, or the F below High C. Now I am 
cteen, and though I have used my voice 
ry little, I sing easily from the E_ below 
iddle O to the B below High C. Friends 
ll me that, while my voice is exceptionally 
rong, and of mature quality, all famous 
igers showed evidences of their gift in their 
rly youth, and that this development came 
9 late for my becoming a good singer. Is 
is true? Would the fact that I am of Eng- 
kh and German ancestry impede my prog- 
ss ?—Sari. Z 
A.—We think that your friends are prob- 
ly mistaken in their pronouncement that 
e “improvement” in your voice ‘‘came too 
te for you to develop into a good singer.” 
») much, however, depends upon the quality 
your voice. It may be “strong” and ‘ma- 
re,” as you describe it, yet not particularly 
usical. And that would be an unfavorable 
dication, except that a lack of knowledge 
how to sing might be the cause of the 
satisfactory quality. Your voice undoubt- 
ly will develop further with your own 
owth, physical, mental and emotional; for 
um are still a young woman. Do not worry 
ut your English-German ancestry. Both 
itions have produced fine composers and 
ngers. 


he Tenor’s Head Voice. 

Q.—Can a man having true head voice ever 
‘velop it into more than pp? Are the exer- 
ses the same as for other registers?— 
Junior. 

.—Head voice is not what is ordinarily 
iderstood by the male falsetto. It will not 
me in the voice of man or woman, unless 
ere is breath control and absolute freedom 
om rigidity in the vocal instrument. This is 
t makes its use for bei of especial 
e. It ‘will instantly disappear if any of 
parts become rigid. If a man sings his 
note in head voice, he is practicing upon 
right basis, for he conld not get the head 


y»derate pace among pleasant natural sur-_ 


VOICE QUESTIONS 
Answered 
By Frederick W. Wodell 
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tone if the throat were not free. As he gains 
skill in increasing breath pressure without 
losing freedom of the parts, and in fuller 
use of resonance resources, the tenor will 
find his voice becoming more forceful on high 
tones. In such case the tiny muscles involved 
in the adjustment and conditioning of the 
vocal cords have become stronger through 
eorrect, unforced use. In many cases, accom- 
panying the correctly produced tenor high 
tone which has more body than the pure head 
tone, is a sensation as of the location of 
tonal vibration around the upper front teeth 
and the bridge of the nose and cheek-bones, 
varying in lateral spread with the rise and 
fall of the pitch and power of the tone. When 
the tenor sings soft notes upon high pitches, 
upon this plan, he will have the head voice 
throat freedom, the vocal cords and resonance 
cavities combine to produce a tone of a little 
more breadth than head voice supplies; and 
by many the singer is said to be now vocaliz- 
ing in the upper middle register. Whatever 
may be the scientific explanation of vowel 
formation, for practical purposes it is always 
best to think of the vowel as formed in the 
upper front mouth. This makes for ease and 
distinctness in pronunciation. You will un- 
doubtedly find the answer to your inquiry as 
to ‘exercises’? through a careful study of the 
above statements. 


Boy’s Voice Changing. 

Q. My boy soprano pupil’s voice has very 
recently begun to make a decided change, 
but still he retains some lovely high notes. 
I am watching it very carejully, and it is a 
most interesting problem, Can you make any 
suggestions?—J. W. 

It is not necessary to stop the lad 
from singing. Get him to do a great deal of 
light downward practicing, taking the re- 
mains of his boy treble voice to as low a 
pitch as possible. Wait for this sort of prac- 
ticing to show gradually, of itself, more and 
more power of tone in the new lower range. 
Do not be in a hurry to have him sing loudly 
or to take up songs. Later have the boy sing 
with the same type of tone downward-upward, 
and then upward-downward, scales and ar- 
peggi. Comparatively slow progress at the 
present may enable him to develop a long, 
perfectly even range, with no sign: of diffi- 
eulty in singing upward. At first he may do 
better with OO and O than with other vowels. 


Baritone Troubles. 

I_am a regular reader of Tun Hruppr, 
and have been singing for the past four years 
as a@ baritone soloist in a church choir, and 
hope some day to be a great singer. Have not 
been able to take lessons and, before I do so, 
wish to ask some advice. 1—My voice ranges 
from Low G@ to High G@. It is very powerful 
and has good tone, that is up to D below my 
highest note; the BH, F and G@ are very diffi- 
cult. It seems as if my voice closes up, and 
that gives it a pinched tone. But I can sing 
in a jalsetto voice from the E underlined to 
the # above High C.I thought perhaps there 
might be some obstruction in my throat that 
causes the change of voice. If you think so, could 
you give me the name of some good doctor 
whom I might consult? 2.—Do you think it 
possible to develop into a tenor by practicing 
in the falsetto voice?—H. A. H. 

A, .—Men. correspondents, in describing 
the pitches upon which they sing, would do 
well to use the bass, or “F’’ clef, not the 
treble, or “G’ clef. You say you sing from 
“Low G to High G.” Your compass would 
properly be represented : 


2a =. i 


The second representation, as you see, is an 
octave too high. Your need is not for a 
doctor, but for a. first class vocal- teacher. 
Look at the announcements of such in THR 
Eruper. Some are within easy distance of 
your residence. 2.—Depends upon what you 
mean as to tone quality when you write of 
the ‘‘falsetto” voice. If your new, very high 
voice, which you call “falsetto,” is thor- 
oughly musical, agreeable to cultivated ears, 
though it may be comparatively quite weak, 
and the vocal apparatus is absolutely free 
from rigidity, it can be practiced far down 
into the middle and lower ranges with re- 
sulting throat freedom and improvement of 
quality upon those pitches. You will find the 
following inexpensive volumes of much_ in- 
terest: “The Tenor Voice, and its Training” 
by KE. Davidson Palmer; “The Adult Male 
Alto, or Counter-tenor Voice’ by Dr. G. Kd- 
ward Stubbs. The publishers of Ton Erupn 
can supply these books. 


Summer Courses for Piano Teachers 


June, July, and August 


|GRACE HELEN NASH 


Author of Finding, Music Study Course, ete. 
Formerly with the Juilliard School in New York City. 
541134 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 


AMERICAN 


CONSER VATORY 
CHICAGO OF MUSIC SEASON 


Offers Accredited Courses in piano, vocal, violin, organ and all 
other branches of Music and Dramatic Art leading to 
Certificates and Degrees. 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


May 16 to September 18 
Special Summer Courses in Public School Music, School of Opera, School 
of Acting, Children’s Musical Training, Class Piano Method (Oxford) 
Send for free catalog. Address John R. Hattstaedt, Manager 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


576 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 


3 Jincinnati Conservatory o Music - 
AMERICA’S OLDEST INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO 
MUSIC and the ALLIED ARTS 


Under Auspices of Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts Affiliated with University of Cincinnati 
Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (accredited) 


1936 Six Weeks Session—June 15 to July 25 
Five Weeks Session—July 6 to August 8 
SUMMER SESSIONS Two Weeks Session—July 27 to August 8 
Eight Weeks Session—June 15 to August 8 
For detailed information, address Registrar 


2650 HIGHLAND AVE. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


@ OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


Orrers men and women thorough instruction in all famous artists and 


branches of music. Mus.B. degree. Forty-six specialist organizations ap- 
teachers. Graduates prominent in musical world as con- Pear in artist-re- O 
cital course. Weekly 


cert artists, music teachers and supervisors in public and student-recitals in 

private schools, directors of conservatories, deans of col- Warner Concert Hall seating 800 Oberlin College 
lege music departments. Excellent equipment—numerous on same campus makes possible excellent combination 
studios, over 200 practice rooms. Twenty-three modern courses. High school required. Mstablished 1865. Catalog. 
organs including two large recital instruments. World- Frank H. Shaw, Director, Box 566, Oberlin, Ohio. 


ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL *~ 2-01 


Courses toward Bachelor of Music, Master of Music Degree. 
Public School Music in conjunction with Western Reserve University. 
Private and Class Lessons in All Departments under REGULAR FACULTY. 


Ohe Clebeland Jnstitute of ()usir 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Make THE ETUDE your shopping guide when purchasing music or musical merchandise 


ZOELLNER SCHOOL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
OF MUSIC AND FINE ARTS 


2100 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 


Theory, Dramatic Art, String Ensemble R June, July, August, 1936 
Teachers Training Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, etc. 
SUMMER SESSION—JULY, AUGUST, 1936 Folder on Request—Dormitories. 
FOLDER ON REQUEST Free and Partial Scholarships Awarded 


MILLS COLLEGE 


Near San Francisco, California 


SUMMER SESSION of MUSIC—June 22 to August 1 (6 weeks) 


Complete Curricula Leading to Degrees in All Branches of Music 
Faculty of Distinguished Artist Teachers 
Guest Teachers 
Marcel Maas noted pianist and teacher of Brussels, Belgium 
Pro Arte String Quartet of Brussels, Belgium 


A residential summer school for men and women. Dormitories on cam- 
pus. Many recitals and concerts. Summer or Winter bulletin on request. 


Address—LUTHER BrusteE MARCHANT 
Dean of the School of Music 
85th Year Mills College P. O. California 
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WHERE SHALL | 


TO STUDY? 


GO 
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PRIVATE TEACHERS 
(Western) 


ARCH BAILEY 


Distinguished Baritone and Teacher of Singers, 
Pupils Prepared for Radio, 
Oratorio, Concert and Movie Engagements. 
1541 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone West L. A. 31548 


VERA BARSTOW 


Concert Violin—Teacher—Chamber Music 


1831 N. Beverly Glen Boul. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone West Los Angeles—322-37 


FREDRIK E. BLICKFELT 


Voice Specialist 
Four years with Vincenzo Sabatini, Milan, teacher of 
John McCormack, and Antonio Cotogni, Rome, 
teacher of Battistini. 
$72 S. Lafayette Park Place 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


JOSEF BORISSOFF 
(Piastro) 
Violinist 
Teacher, Composer, Recitals, Radio Concerts 
“918 Maplewood Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone HE 2028 


CHARLES DALMORES 


12 Years Principal Tenor with Manhattan, 
Metropolitan and Chicago Operas 
Teaching Opera, Concerts, Radio, Movies 
Repertoire in French, Italian, German 


5873 Franklin Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone Hempsted 9949 


Mr. and 
Mrs. 


ABBY DE AVIRETT 


TEACHERS OF PIANO 


Normal Classes. Repertoire Classes. 


\2223 S. Cochran Ave. 


ALFRED MIROVITCH 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
10th Summer Session—Los Angeles 


July and August—1936 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone—Oregon 4940 


HOMER MOORE 


Voice and Diction 
Specialist in tone production 
Residence Studio 
760 North Doheny Drive West Hollywood, Calif. 


JOHN A. PATTON 


Teacher of Famous Artists 
Radio, Popular, Concert, Motion Picture 
and Operatic Repertoire 
6655 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
GL. 7523 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 


229 So. Harvard Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
FE. 2597 


EDOARDO SACERDOTE 
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Many associate teachers for younger students. 
108 South Larchmont Los Angeles, Calif. 


ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 


12 years with Metropolitan Opera, New York, in the 
Goldendays of Toscanini, Caruso, Farrar, etc. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Beginners or Professionals 

bg COACHING—BEL CANTO—INTERPRETATION 


> Chairman Opera Committee, Hollywood Bowl 
Chairman Opera Committee, Festival of Allied Arts 

£31962 N. Highland Ave. Hollywood, California 

Phone—Gladstone 9988 
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LILLIAN FLICKINGER 


Science of Singing 
German Lieder, Oratorio, 
Movie Pictures, Radio 


434 El Camino Rd. Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Phone Oxford 3235 
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?e 

4 HOLLYWOOD OPERA COMPANY 
S4ZLEON ARDIN, Musical Director—Teacher of Celeb- 
parities. "Ardin coached Emmy Destin and Caruso." 


> —Los Angeles Times. 
SINGERS 


prepared for stage and 
productions. 


356 S. Oxford, Los Angeles, Calif. 


screen 


ROBERT HURD 
Vocal Teacher and Coach 
Radio-Concert, Opera, Moving Pictures 
and Popular Repertoire 


672 S. Lafayette Park Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone: Federal 7703 


HAROLD HURLBUT 


Voice Teacher, de Reszke Exponent 

Paris Rome Nice New York 
Teacher of stars of screen, 
stage, radio, concert, opera 

2150 Beachwood Drive 


DR. GEORGE LIEBLING 
Master Classes—June, July, August 1936 


Teaching Methods, Materials and 
Interpretation. Liszt Exponent. 


5533 Hollywood Blyd., Hollywood, Calif. 


MARGARET ELLEN MACCONACHIE 
STUDIOS 
Teacher of Voice 
Roosevelt Hotel — Hollywood, Calif. 
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Hollywood, Calif. | 


Noted vocal authority and coach of famous singers 
Conductor of Chicago Opera & European Companies»€ 
13 years director of vocal and opera departments Pq 
Chicago Musical College e 

Pupils now appearing in films, radio, opera, concertsP§ 


Now located at 6054 Yucca Hollywood, Calif..4 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Voice teacher of famous singers 


From rudiments to professional engagements 
Beginners accepted. Special teachers’ courses 
608 So. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


HELEN A. TRIPLETT 


Voice Teacher 
Opera, Radio, Concert, Bel Canto 
698 East California St. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


BERTHA VAUGHN 


Voice Teacher of Many Young Artists 
Now Before the Public 
Folder on Request 
702 S. Crenshaw Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS 
(Eastern) 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


Pianoforte — Repertory — Appreciation 
THE WYOMING, 853 7th AVE., 
NEW YORK 


ALBERTO JONAS 


Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 
Teacher of many famous pianists 


19 WEST 85TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Tel. Endicott 2-2084 On Wednesdays in Philadelphiab4 
Summer Course June to Septemper > 

® 

(Frank) (Ernesto) i. 
LaFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS — 3 
Voice—Piano ; 

Frank LaForge teacher of Lawrence Tibbett since Oct.b¢ 


14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 7-8993 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Representative TOBIAS MATTHAY 


Private-lessons, class-lessons in Fundamentals 
Available as Lecture-Recitalist 


806 STEINWAY BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


Vocal Teacher 


200 W. 57th St., New York 


Tel: COLumbus 5-2136 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 


Recommended by 
Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 


Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 827, 57th St. at 7th Ave. 
Tel. Columbus 5-4357 New York City 
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Summer Term June 1st to Sept. 15th 
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Letters from Etude Friends 


An Experiment With Two Cobras 


To THE ETUDE: 

In a former issue of THr ErupE were re- 
lated several musical experiments performed 
upon snakes. It is to this article I should 
like to add some personal experiences. 

Quite recently I had a chance to visit a 
modern “snake farm,” and with me I carried 
an Oboe, a C Melody Saxophone, a Bassoon, 
and a B-flat Clarinet. When I was shown 
the cage of a cobra, I began to play the oboe 
with the usual embouchure. The cobra re- 
mained unattentive to either the high or the 
low tones. 

I loosened my embouchure and played 
with a harsh, uncontrolled tone. The cobra 
was aroused from his slumber. He hesitated 
a moment, then gradually crawled toward 
the direction from which the sound came. 

The tones which I played first on the oboe 
ranged from the low B-flat through the 
octave. I continued playing an improvised 
melody, and when the cobra had reached the 
edge of the cage he stopped and coiled. At 
the sound vibrations of the higher tones, 
however (C on the staff to the upper octave), 
the snake uncoiled hurriedly and fled nery- 
ously to the farthest corner. At this point 
of the experiment I picked up the bassoon 
and played the upper tones. The cobra re- 
mained in a docile position; though a shud- 
dering sensation about the head was notice- 
able. 

It should perhaps be here stated that with 
each new step of the experiment a major key 
was followed by a melodic minor and thence 
by a harmonic minor. This was carried out 
with each instrument used. Also I first played 
the usual embouchure and next with a 
loosened embouchure. The reactions here 
noted are those observed when using the 
latter method. 

After several minutes of silence following 
the playing of the bassoon, I played. the 
clarinet. Close observation quickly proved 
that here.the cobra was unaffected by any 
sound vibration from the instrument. He 


Fifty Favourite Operas 
By PAUL ENGLAND 


This work, which starts with an intro- 
duction by Olin Downes, on ‘How to Listen 
to Grand Opera,” does not pretend to be all- 
inclusive as an opera guide; but it does take 
those works which are most frequently heard 
and gives them more consideration than is 
to be found in the more comprehensive books 
of this type. 

The book is well considered and well exe- 


cuted in all respects, and the plots are told 


with a clarity that makes the volume a very 
readable one to the average music lover. 


Pages: 605. 
Price: $1.00. 
Publishers: Harper & Brothers. 
Tschaikowsky 
By Epwin Evans 
Mozart 


By Eric Brom 


About thirty years ago, J. M. Dent and 
Sons, Ltd., of London, brought out a series 
of biographies which were so excellent that 
they have served a generation as have few 
other books of their type. 

Now these books are being reissued in the 
series, “The Master Musicians.” 
greatly improved in appearance and in gen- 
eral character, They can be recommended to 
college libraries and other institutions as 
standard and very desirable works. 

Pages: About 250 each. 

Price: $2.00 each. 

Publishers: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 


Music for the Films 
By LEONID SABANEIBY 


This book endeayors to cover the field 
represented by the title, ranging from the 
esthetics of the sound film, composition of 
music for the cinema, the orchestration of 
the sound film, conducting and synchronizing, 
to other technical subjects of interest to all 
those who are engaged in this very new work. 
Even music for animated cartoons is dis- 
cussed, 


$1.75. 
Publishers : Pitman Publishing Corporation. 


Light Opera and Musical Comedy 
By J. WALTER MCSPADDEN 


There has been a real need for a book of 
synopses of the lighter operas. Here is a new 
one by J. Walker MecSpadden, which con- 
tains over two hundred successful works of 
the past and present. 

The first section has to do with those de- 
lightful operas with humorous tendencies, 
ranging all the way from Pergolesi’s “La 
Serva Padrona (The Maid-Mistress)”’ to 
Verdi’s “Falstaff.” Just why the author has 
included the tragic and morose “Il Trova- 
tore’ is explained by the fact that the music 
itself is often not at all tragic but filled with 
delightful melodies which might make a suc- 
cess of any comic opera. 

The French: opera seetion is equally in- 
elusive, with works of Planquette, Offenbach, 


They are- 


made no outward movement whatsoeve 

Again I waited before continuing th 
periment with the C Melody Saxop 
When I played in the middle octave oj 
instrument the cobra showed no reaction 
as soon.as I sounded the lower tones jp 
a loosened embouchure, he turned and 
on his side for several moments. 

Note: This was the first noticeable +) 
actionary movement of the cobra sin 
the playing of the bassoon. : 

After spending several hours before} 

cage of this cobra. I proceeded to a cobr 
a cage far enough away so that he had) 
been disturbed as yet by any unusual so) 

Here, I reversed the order of the in + 

ments, playing respectively the clarinet, }) 
saxophone, the bassoon, and lastly the « 
The cobra reacted approximately the :9 
with each instrument as _ before—with» 
noticeable reaction, however, at the soun~ 
the clarinet. It was, therefore, (1) the 
strument played that resulted in any «© 
ward reaction on the part of the snake | 
stead of the order in which the instrum> 
were sounded. 

In_ addition to this minor conclusion 

be added four major conclusions drawn i»: 
the experiment : 


(2) Cobras react to the melancholy t 

of the harmonic minor scale; they 
affected more by the augmented se 

in music than by the major or mel 
minor scale or by the ordinary mel) 
Cobras react more quickly to } 
harsh tones of a double-reed ins 

ment when played with a loose 
embouchure than to a single-reed). 
strument. 

Cobras are affected by the pitch vi) 
tion rather than by the sound. 


There appears to be only a lim 
range of vibration which the ce: 
can feel. Above or below that ra- 
the cobra is void of any definite) 
action, at least outwardly. 
—WoopwortH Pierce 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


Audran, Lecocq and others, even incluc 
one eens grand opera ‘Marouf.” — 
n 


and 
Chocolate Soldier” of Oskar Straus of 
single ‘“s.” pov 
Of composers of light opera, five Russ 
fifteen English and eighteen American 
are noticed. 
The book would be an excellent additio 
any library. 


"$2.50. Zs 
Publishers: Thomas Y. Crowell Compi} 


Studies in Russian Music 
By GERALD ABRAHAM 


This work is composed of a series of ess’ 
dealing largely with the most import) 
works of the foremost Russian compos’ 
such as those powerful things of -Arensky j: 
Gretchaninoff, but not touching upon | 
lighter works. ; 

_ The book is illustrated with a series) 
eight portraits of Russian masters and | 
merous notation examples. The critical ap] | 
ciations have been done with excellent | 
ance and are, moreover, very readable. It ») 
make an excellent addition to any mus) 
library. i 

Pages: 355. 

Price: $4.50. 

Publishers: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A History of Music 
By Tueopvorn M. Finney ! 


This comprehensive work is an excel! 
advanced history of music, from that of - 
Greeks. to modern jazz. One distinguish 
feature of it is that each chapter is cle 
with tabulated notes suggesting supplen 
tary reading and available talking macl 
records which may be used to elucidate | 
text. The pages are amply illustrated by _ 
notation examples and half tone repro¢ 
tions of rare prints. . 

Pages: 635. 

Price: $3.75. 

Publishers: Harcourt, Brace and Compa 


English Folk Song and Dance 


By IoLto A. WILLIAMS 


The interest in Folk Song and Folk Dr 
ing has had in the last quarter of a cent 
an enormous increase in America. TI 
dances and music are, of course, based 
tirely on tradition ; and in this book we h 
a very excellent recital of the traditi 
which have brought them about. There 
chapters dealing with “The Music of | 
Folk Song’; “Songs of Love and Cour 
Life’; “Mystical and Supernatural Song 
“Carols and Sea Chanteys”; “The Cour 
Dance’; “Morris Dances’; “Sword Dance 
and so on.-The book is cloth bound: ané 
it are quotations of the verses of many 


| 


the songs. 
Pages: .200. 
Price: $1.25. 


Publishers: Longmans, Green and C 
‘pany. F 
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I ain AT THE PIANO—W/ILLIAMS... 50 
STUDIES FOR THE GROWN-UP BEGINNER -40 


’s CONCERT MarcH ALBUM FOR OR- 
Parts, EACH..... 


ACCOMPANIMENT 


Day SoLtos—HicH Voice . 30 
Day SoLos—Low ‘VOICE... 30 
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The written word 
used by those pos- 
sessing great powers 
-of description has 
brought great pleas- 
ure, as well as knowl- 
edge of many parts of 
the world, to “arm- 
chair travellers.” Even 
for hundreds of years 
after Marco Polo, 
however, the “‘arm- 
chair traveller” never 
‘ knew the help of 
graphs in gaining a conception of peo- 
d scenes in other lands. It has been 
than a hundred years ago since the first 
ographs were nroduced, and yet to-day, 
pictures anu other ‘forms of photog- 
y are taken so much for granted that 
realize the great advances which have 
made in this art. 

e of the finest specimens of the photog- 
’s art are to be found in the work of 
Armstrong Roberts, of Philadelphia. It is 
who brings to us, through Tue Erupe 
er this month a picture showing an old 
n maker in Mittenwald, Germany, where 
violins have been made for the past two 
ndred and fifty years. There are still in ex- 
ice violins made by Mathias Kloz (or 
otz) who was the real founder of the violin 
ustry in Mittenwald. He learned to make 
under the great German master violin 
, Jacob Stainer. He also worked under 
( ani Railich in Italy. Mathias Kloz was 
mm in 1656 and died in 1743. The instru- 
nts made by his son Sebastian Kloz, 
50 and earlier, also are valued highly. 
were numerous others of the Kloz 
who continued violin making in Mit- 
d. Other Mittenwald family names 
for generations of violin making are 
iner and Boller. 
can boys and girls would call the 
ntleman in the picture a violin maker, 
boys and girls who live in Mitten- 
ould call him a geigenmacher. 


_ Be Well-Informed 


many music folk, especially those who 
adopt the art as a profession, neg- 
inform themselves on the history of 
and to acquaint themselves with the 

of those who have contributed to its 
and development. A lack of this 


cle Publisher’s Monthly Letter 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 


tinuous patronage of friends. 


enthusiasm and 
ourselves. 


again!” 


valued patrons. 


Li ust ate 


@ Every great business undertaking is.a mosaic of friends. 
Breaks in this mosaic are fatal to the successful operation of 
the enterprise. In all businesses there are different kinds of 
assets—the invested capital, the plant, the stock, the good 
name, the experience, the force of trained employees, but all 
of these are quite useless without the accumulated and con- 


One of the fundamental principles of the Founder of our 
business was that every friendship 
to say, “Be kindest to the humblest. They need it most.” 
account is too small to deserve the best attention we can give 
it. We believe that the way to make friends is to put ourselves 
in the place of the friend and work for him with the same 
interest with which we would 


We want you to know that we feel incessantly that you 
are entitled to the best, whether you order a single sheet of 
music or a carload. If you ever have the slightest complaint 
in any little detail of our service, please let us know at once. 
We will appreciate an opportunity to see that you are de- 
lighted with every transaction. 

In our wonderfully hospitable Southern states, we have 
often been thrilled by the parting greeting, “Please come back 
One of the inspiring things about this business is the 
way in which our friends come back again, again and again 
and bring many other friends with them, who in turn, become 


“Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel.” 


(This quotation was frequently repeated by the late Theodore Presser.) 


was important. He used 
No 


work for 
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SHAKESPEARE 


knowledge. is a handicap to a teacher and 
certainly adds nothing to the prestige of the 
performing artist. 

Historical and biographical works, featur- 
ing the “great” in music, there are in plenty, 
but in Tue Erupe Historical Musical Por- 
trait Series, now appearing monthly in this 
magazine, the first real attempt is being 
made to cover all who have made for them- 
selves a name in music. Composers, the 
lesser-known as well as the masters, per- 
formers, conductors, opera artists and _pro- 
ducers, etc. are included and each is 
represented by a portrait and thumb-nail 
biographical sketch. 

This series began in the February 1932 
issue of Tae Erupe Music Macazine and 
each month since a page of 44 photographic 
reproductions and biographies of music folk 
has been printed. The series has now pro- 
gressed to the listing of those whose family 
name begins with the letter M. These pages 
also have been printed separately and are 
obtainable at 5 cents, a copy, postpaid. Why 
not check up on your old Eruprs this sum- 
mer, order the missing pages and make for 
yourself a permanent music biography _li- 
brary? This would indeed be a pleasant and 
profitable summer diversion. 


Change of Address 


If you wish Tue Erupe to follow you to 
your summer home, please advise us four 
weeks in advance, giving both permanent 
and temporary addresses. When sending this 
notice, be sure to tell us the date you ex- 
pect to return so that fall numbers may be 
delivered to your permanent address. 


Third Year At the Piano 
Fourth Year At the Piano 


By John M. Williams 


Seldom has a music ed- 
ucator achieved such uni- 
form success in all of his 
published works as_ has 
John M. Williams. The 
First Year at the Piano 
($1.00) and the Second 
Year at the Piano ($1.00) 
are used by teachers, ev- 
erywhere. Tunes for Tiny 
Tots (75c) has been the 
first instruction book for thousands of 
juvenile pianists and Book for Older Begin- 
ners ($1.00) for many years has been used 
by many teachers (and self-help students, 
too) as the first piano work for students of 
the teen ages and older. 

The announcement that this successful ed- 
ucator now has in preparation two new 
volumes of piano study material has been 
welcomed by all teachers who are familiar 
with his works. Few will pass up this op- 
portunity to obtain copies of the Third Year 
at the Piano and Fourth Year at the Piano 
at the special pre-publication, cash price, 50 
cents each, postpaid. 

It probably will be several months before 
copies of these instruction books are ready 
as Mr. Williams is now engaged in selecting 
and arranging the material that will be in- 
cluded in them. While-the work is in his 
hands there is still time to place your order 
for copies. 
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y MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 


Summer Reading and Study 
for Music Folk 


Occasionally, in every line of human en- 
deavor, some individual rises above the 
commonplace and achieves fame and a name 
that the present generation respects and that 
future generations will remember. A close ex- 
amination of the lives of these successful 
folk will reveal that they not only pay at- 
tention to all routine matters, but that they 
take full advantage of all the little “extras.” 
A little extra study at school, a little extra 
reading when others were vacationing, a little 
extra thought, a little extra endeavor, a 
little extra care—oh;, there are many little 
extras that the wide-awake utilize as step- 
ping-stones to success. 

Music students, yes music teachers, too, 
who are keen to advance in their profession, 
will not spend the summer trying to get as 
“rusty” as possible in matters musical. 
Rather, they will take advantage of the ad- 
ditional leisure—perhaps, if they are students 
of the piano, violin, or some other instru- 
ment, to perfect some particular technical 
problem with which they have been strug- 
gling; maybe, they will endeavor to broaden 
their rausical horizon by reading good books 
on the subject. 

What are your plans for the summer? Is 
there some special studying you can do? Do 
you intend to do so some special reading 
on musical subjects? The publishers will be 
glad to offer suggestions as to suitable mate- 
rial. Write for information today and plan 
a summer of musical advancement. You will 
be the gainer and your path to future 
achievements in the fall will be smoother 
and easier to follow for your summer-time 
alertness. 


When Voices Are Changing 


Chorus Book for Boys 
Compiled by William Breach 


As the time approaches 
for the release of this eag- 
erly awaited book, we are 
pleased to announce that 
the selection and adapta- 
tion of material has been 
under the expert editorial 
supervision of Mr. William 
Breach, Director of Music, 
Board of Education, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. As past Presi- 


dent of the Music Edu- 
cators’ National Confer- 
ence, Mr. Breach is widely known among 


music supervisors throughout the country and 
his work with thousands of boy voices has 
produced notable results. 

The special requirements of music for boys 
with changing voices have been carefully met 
in this book. The preservation of the voice 
during this difficult period is achieved by 
adhering to a safe, limited vocal range in 
each of the four parts. In the preface to 
the work, the compiler presents a discussion 
of the boy voice, together with suggestions 
on classification, organization, and rehe arsal. 

It may be taken for granted that only 
those songs which have a decided appeal to 
boys are “included in the generous contents. 
Characteristic compositions are The Bagpipe 
Man by Baines; Cape Cod Chantey, Bowers; 
Hahn’s Song of the Main; and Hawley’s A 
Song of Winter. Drawn from the classic 
source are Mozart’s little known Lullaby; the 
virile German Choral, Allelwia; and Purcell’s 
Passing By. Other numbers taken from va- 
rious sources are Rantin’, Rovin’ Robin, a 
Seotch Folk Song; Clarence Cameron White's 
Honey Chile; Bless Yo’ Heart by Vargas; 
Stephen Foster’s Jeanie; Pickaninny Sandman 
by Soe Glover’s The Rose of Tralée; and 
Softly, A Serenade by Paul Bliss. 

There is still time this month to place an 
order for a single copy of this work at the 
special advance of publication cash price of 
25 cents, postpaid. 
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Thirty Rhythmic Pantomimes 


For Home, Kindergarten and Pre-Piano 
Classes 


Song Texts by Alice C. D. Riley 

Music by Jessie L. Gaynor 

Descriptions and Illustrations 

By Dorothy Gaynor Blake 

The introduction of tiny 
tots to music by means of 
rhythmic exercises, such as 
those used in kindergarten 
classes, has been brought 
about in large measure by 
the pioneer efforts of Jessie 
L. Gaynor, who was one of 
the first to present this work 
in her own classes. The com- 
poser’s daughter, Dorothy 
Gaynor Blake, was a for- 
tunate member of these 
classes and in Thirty Rhythmic Pantomimes 
she has assembled the ideas originated by 
her mother for the use of body rhythms to 
instil rhythmic feeling. 

The music of the book is taken from the 
three volumes of Songs of the Child World 
by Alice C. D. Riley and Jessie L. Gaynor. 
Many of these songs are generally familiar 
to children, such as The Clapping Song, See- 
Saw, The Froggies’ Swimming Pool, and Rub- 
a-dub-dub. Along with the musie are given 
complete directions for the pantomimes, with 
descriptions and clever straight line figures 
illustrating the action and posture for each 
measure of the music where required. 

Teachers of kindergarten and _ pre-piano 
classes, as well as mothers who desire to 
begin the musical training of their children 
in the home, will want to take advantage 
of the special advance of publication cash 
price of 75 cents, postpaid. 


Jessie L. 
GAYNOR 


Presser’s Concert March Album. 


For Orchestra 


In this age of devotion to new rhythms, 
it is refreshingly noticeable that the oldest 
rhythm of all, the march, is holding its own 
against all competition. Its birth dates from 
the time we begin to walk, and it is the 
one rhythm we learn without having to be 
taught. Hence, there have always been sim- 
ple marches. Out of these ‘elemental forms 
has grown the concert march, involving 
greater freedom of key}gstyle, tempo, and 
melodic form, and largely,used, not»in actual 
marching, but for concért and festival oc- 
casions. 

Of this kind are the interesting selections 
included in Presser’s Concert March Album 
for Orchestra. In the orchestral form it is 
possible to present them with a wealth of 
tone color, the richness of which is greatly 
enhanced by a full instrumentation done by 
skilled arrangers. The combination of string, 
wind, and brass is always well balanced and 
brings out the beauties of melody and _ har- 
mony. Among the selections are such out- 
standing compositions as Delibes’ Marche 
from Sylvia, Poldini’s Marche Fantastique, 
Grieg’s Festival March from Troldhaugen, 
Pierne’s March of the Little Lead Soldiers, 
ete. 

Such an album, we believe, will be greatly 
welcomed by all the Junior and Senior High 
School Orchestras of this country. As usual, 
a low advance of publication cash price of 
20 cents for each part, piano accompaniment 
40 cents, postpaid, offers special inducement 
to order copies now for delivery when the 
collection is published. 


Educational Vocal Technique 
In Song and Speech 


By W. Warren Shaw in Collaboration 
with George L. Lindsay 


In Two Volumes—V ol. 2 


In the second volume of this valuable 
work, the authors have followed the same 
plan which proved so successful in the first 
volume; namely, devoting each chapter, or 
“unit,” to some special subject, setting the 
directions and cautions to tuneful music, 
and ending with an “art song” fully illustrat- 
ing the lesson. The second volume is a logi- 
cal development and continuation of the first 
volume. 

A work which bears high testimonials from 
such vocal artists as Tibbett, Jagel, Tokat- 
yan, an? others, cannot fail to have great 
educational worth. Mr. Shaw is a teacher of 
long and varied experience, while Mr. Lind- 
say, his collaborator, is Director of the 
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Music Dept. of the Philadelphia Schools. 

A single copy of Volume 2 may now be 
ordered, to be delivered when published, at 
the special advance of publication cash price 
of 40 cents, postpaid. 


Sabbath Day Solos 
High Voice Low Voice 


In compiling these albums the editors 
have chosen solos that are suitable for in- 
clusion in both the high and the low voice 
books. J. E. Roberts’ appealing If with All 
Your Hearts, Alfred Wooler’s quiet, prayer- 
like Be Still, Charles Gilbert Spross’ plead- 
ing Give Ear to My Words, O Lord, and 
Franklin Riker’s Acquaint Now Thyself with 
God, highly favored by artistic vocalists, 
give some idea of the unusual variety and 
excellence in a collection of sacred solos. 

This will probably be the last month dur- 
ing which copies of these books may be 
ordered at the special advance of publication 
cash price, 30 cents each, postpaid, as the 
books are now in the hands of our engravers 
and it will not be long before they are pub- 
lished. 


Piano Studies for the 
Grown-Up Beginner 


This new work 
begins with supple- 
mentary studies to 
be used when the 
student is well along 
in the Grown-Up 
Beginner's Book by 
William M. Felton, 
or any similar piano 
instruction book for 
the adult. It then 
provides a solid foundation for progress to 
the intermediate grades, by the use of care- 
fully selected study material. Helpful sugges- 
tions for practice in the form of preparatory 
studies are also included. 

Care has been taken to select the most 
melodious and interesting studies, from such 
writers as Czerny, Heller, Burgmiiller, Du- 
vernoy, Kuhlau, and Cramer, which conform 
to the particular requirements of the adult 
hand. A generous portion of classies is in- 
cluded from Handel, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Mozart, Haydn, Schumann, and Bach, as 
well as attractive compositions by medern 
writers. 

Special attention is given to developing the 
so-called “weak” fingers by such devices as 
a sustained melody with the accompaniment 
in the same hand, rapid staccato, tremolo, 
and repeated notes. Other technical phases 
presented are broken chords, rapid scale 
passages, flexible thumb movement, octaves, 
lateral movement of the fingers, contraction 
and expansion of the hand, finger substitu- 
tion, triplet and sextuplet figures, and pedal 
studies. 

In advance of publication, orders may be 
placed for a single copy at the special cash 
price of 40 cents, postpaid. 


Singing Melodies 
A Collection of Piano Solos with Words 


Teachers \ recognize the 
importance of creating and 
maintaining a lively inter- 
est in music at the first 
lessons of juvenile students. 
One of the most effective 
methods is the assigning 
of pieces with clever, de- 
scriptive verses. All youngsters love to sing 
and most of them will work real hard to be 
able to play their own accompaniments to 
the songs they enjoy. 

In this new book there is presented a fine 
collection of juvenile songs for juvenile sing- 
ers and juvenile pianists in the first and 
second year of study. In addition to their 
value as study and recreation material these 
little songs will provide pleasing novelties for 
the pupils’ piano recital. 

While this work is in preparation single 
copies may be ordered at the special advance 
of publication cash price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


Advance of Publication Offers 
Withdrawn 


As this article is being written (mid-April) 
it appears almost certain that three of the 
works described on these pages in recent 
months will be ready for delivery to advance 


subscribers by the time this issue of THe 
Erupe Music Macazine reaches our readers. 
Therefore, we are withdrawing the special 
offers quoted on these books and copies will 
be obtainable from your dealer or the pub- 
lisher at the regular marked price. The 
Tueopore Presser Co. will be glad to send 
copies for examination on the usual liberal 
terms. 

Evening Moods, Album of Piano Solos, 
has been ordered in advance of publication 
by more readers than any book of its kind 
offered in years. Space forbids listing here 
all 21 titles but the following will give some 
idea of the type of music to be found in 
the volume: Dreams at Twilight (Schuler), 
Evening Melody (Renton), Haunting Mem- 
ories (Peery), In a Moonlit Garden (Thomp- 
son) and Twilight at Carcassonne (Cooke). 
Of course, practically all of these are suit- 
able for inclusion in the repertoire of the 
proficient church pianist. Price, 75 cents. 

Sacred Choruses for Men's Voices is a 
book of devotional numbers of anthem pro- 
portions arranged for singing by experienced 
men’s choirs or choruses. Among the com- 
posers represented are Beethoven, Handel, 
Gounod, Sibelius, Maker, Cesar Franck, J. 
Varley Roberts and other outstanding writers 
of choral works. This book can be sold only 
in the U. S. A. and Possessions. Price, 75 
cents. 

Ten Tonal Tales for the Piano, by Harold 
Locke, will be a most welcome addition to 
the teaching repertoire of many, especially 
those wide-awake individuals who realize the 
value of presenting piano studies in the most 
attractive form possible, as tuneful pieces 
with interesting and appropriate titles. This 
book is published in the Music Mastery 
Series, the uniform price of each volume 
being 60 cents. 


We Give Fine Merchandise for 


New Subscriptions to 
THe ETUDE 


Hundreds of music lovers throughout the 
country obtain these rewards of excellent 
merchandise, handsome as well as practical, 
without any cash outlay. Here’s how it is 
done. Interview musical folk not acquainted 
with Tue Erupe, explain to them that the 
price is only $2.00 a year for twelve fine 
numbers, obtain their subscriptions and for- 
ward the name and address with the $2.00 
to us. We will give you credit of one point 
on each subscription toward any merchandise 


selected. The followmg are a few gifts 
which may appeal to you: 
Cheese and Cracker Dish: Chromium 


plated plate and cheese knife, with wooden 
cheese rest. Diameter of plate, 10 inches. 
Three subscriptions. 

Ice Tub with Drainer and Tongs: Blue 
glass with chromium plated base. Diameter 
6 inches. Three subscriptions. 

Sandwich and Relish Combination Dish: 
Can also be used as a cheese and cracker 
dish. Chromium plated. Red catalin handles 
and knob. Diameter of plate, 10 inches. Four 
subscriptions. 

Bread Tray: Chromium plated—12% inches 
long x 7% inches wide. Scalloped edge. Two 
subscriptions. 

Clothes-line Reel: May be hung in your 
kitchen, bath, laundry, back porch or garage; 
is finished in color and comes with 18 ft. of 
stout tubular braid. Awarded for securing one 
subscription. 

Knife and Fork Set: A fine set of six stain- 
less steel knives and forks, with genuine 
Marbalin non-burn handles. Your choice of 
red or onyx. A very practical gift and award. 
Requires only two subscriptions. 

Send post card for complete catalogue of 
gifts offered by Tae Erupe Mustc MaGazine. 


A Musical Bargain 


During the months of June, July and 
August we offer to non-subscribers for THE 
Erupe a special three months’ introductory 
subscription at a price of 35 cents for three 
numbers. Every music lover is thus given 
the opportunity, at little cost, to learn the 
value of THe Erupe Mustc Magazine. Re- 
member this offer is good only for the 
months of June, July and August. Orders 
will be filled as received. When the issues 
are exhausted, no more subscriptions will be 
accepted. Send your 35 cents in cash, money 
order or stamps NOW. Canadian subscribers 
should include 10 cents additional covering 
Canadian postage. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


World of Music 


(Continued from Page 342) 


DIMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH’S work 
reported to have been banned from the 
ing stages of Russia, because the Uni 
Soviet Composers has found them guilty 
“formalism, eccentricity, skepticism, — 
straining for effect.” “= 


-<¢ —_____—————_ 3 


THE HOOSIER MUSIC FESTIVAL 
an event of April 16th, 17th and 18th, 
at Indiana University of Bloomington. 7 
were competitions for high school bands 
chestras and choruses, as well as for se. 
voices and for practically all band ar 
chestra instruments, with the twirler of ¢ 
drum major’s baton not forgotten. At t 
final session a massed band of five hu 
players, a chorus of four hundred voi 
an orchestra of one hundred and -fifty, 
formed under noted leaders with E 
Franko Goldman as special guest conduc 


————S— 


GUSTAVE CHARPENTIER spent 
larger part of February at Monte ( 
where he had gone to lead a program 
voted to his works; when his pr 
said to have created a social and art 


Ce 


“PRO MUSICA ANTIQUA,” a gr 
Brussels (Belgium) musicians, which 
cializes in music of the fifteenth centu 
instruments in vogue at that period, 
Paris late in January, by invitation 
committee of the Exhibition of Flemish 
The program was given in the Salle de 
du Louvre (Hall of the school of 
Louvre). 


—_—_—_________» 


ELLISON VAN HOOSE, American 
formerly eminent in- concert, opera an 
torio, died on March 24th, at Hor 
Texas, at the age of sixty-seven. Bor 
Tennessee, his musical education was 
pleted in New York, London and Paris 
was a member of the Damrosch-Ellis 
Company and of the Chicago and P 
phia opera companies. * 


° 0 ——— 


THE WHITE TOP FOLK FESTIV. 
Marion, southeastern Virginia, is to 
this year on Friday and Saturday, 
14th and 15th, with Annabel Morris 
anan as director. 


0 


ALEXANDER GLAZOUNOFF, the 
nent Russian composer, died on March 
in Paris, at the age of seventy. Born 
Petersburg, August 10, 1865, he beca’ 
favorite pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
pleted an entire course of composition 
year and a half, and wrote his first 
phony (in E minor) at sixteen, though 
was re-orchestrated four times before 
lished in 1885. He visited the United 
in 1929, when he conducted a program 
works at the Metropolitan Opera Ho 
New York and afterwards was guest c 
ductor of the Philadelphia, Boston and 
troit orchestras. . 


———— 


THE PRIZE of one hundred dollars, o! 
fered by The Chicago South Side Woma 

Chorus, for a setting by an American 
poser, of Elvir Winter Gilmore’s p 
“Spring Journey,” has been awarded to 
W. G. Leidzen of The Bronx, New } 
First honorable mention went to Eunic 
Kettering of Ashland, Ohio; and H. P. 
kins of Baltimore, Maryland, received 
mention. 


bs 


MAESTRO G. FRANCESCO 
PIERO has been appointed to the ch 
Musical History in the University of P: 


Wega 
COMPETITIONS 


THE ELIZABETH SPRAGUE C 
IDGE PRIZE of one thousand do 
offered, in a competition open to compos 
of all nationalities, for a chamber music 
for four stringed instruments. Composi 
must be submitted before September 
1936; and particulars may be had from | 
Coolidge Foundation, Library of Congr 
Washington, D. C. : 


The facsimile of the 
Music Teachers Log 
Bookcover reproduced 
herewith is from an 
advance proof of the 
cover of a twenty-four 
page thematic catalog 
which will be obtain- 
able from most lead- 
ing dealers throughout 
the United States 
during August and 
September. This “Log 
Book” thought sug- 
; to us that we might well take the 

al listed under the brief paragraph 


ok. The publisher’s printing order cov- 
succeeding editions of works which 
» been placed on the market virtually 
rds how successfully certain publications 
to the course charted for them. Succes- 
. printings mean that teachers and other 
lve music workers have found these pub- 
tions satisfactory. The following list has 
prepared by selecting a few of the 
represented on printing orders of the 
t thirty days. 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 
.No. Title and Composer Grade Price 


Priscilla on Wednesday—Bilbro 1 $0.30 
Four-Leaf Clover Polka—En- 

1 25 

g i 1 25 

Off to the Sea—Adair 1% 25 
The Sailors Have a Dance— 

MBIIOS ON Xin Mice ivaisie > oie soe 2 -25 
Swaying Trees—Spaulding.... 2 125 
My Old Kentucky Home—Fos- 

ter-Steinheimer .....060.00s 2 25 

oie 6135 

White Moth—Ware .......... 2% 40 
Sleeping Princess—Ewing .... 3 25 

1 Angela Dances—Kerr ........ 3 40 
In a Haunted Cave—Johnson.. 3 25 
Valse Pierrette—St. Pierre.... 3% 40 
At Evening—Kinder ......... 4 35 
39 Marche Mignonne—Friml ..... 4 -50 
A Garden Party—Benson..... 4 40 
Forest Voices—Cooke ........ 4 -40 
_Mirthful Moments—Felton .... 4 -50 

| Honeysuckle—Beach .......... 6 50 
38. Dance of the Winds—Peabody 7 -60 


'SHEET MUSIC—PIANO, FOUR HANDS 


190 Little Festival March—Wright 2 $0.40 
8185 Sing, Little Birds!—Spaulding 2 25 
4737 At the Donnybrook Fair—Scott 4 50 


SHEET MUSIC—TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS 


40289 Gondolieri—Nevin-Sutro ...... 81% $1.50 
$0058 A Polish Dance—Scharwenka.. 34% $1.20 
| SHEET MUSIC—TWO PIANOS, 

EIGHT HANDS 
18053 No Surrender March, Morrison 3 $0.80 
PIANO INSTRUCTORS 

tandard Graded Course of Studies (Gr. 3)— 

(UGE RRR aa oo ye ee 1.00 


Student’s Book (School for the Piano, Vol. 
| 2)—Presser 1 


tp PIANO STUDIES 
Facile Fingers (Music Mastery Series) — 


JUSS SORE Rigebes Skate ceo a a 0.60 
Selected Czerny Studies (Vol. 2)—Czerny- 

OHO SOS Bie oho SLAIN Sc chokc rhs ete 1.00 
fF PIANO DUET COLLECTION 
eerMuaect. Hour ...5. 22.065 eR Co Seca eee $0.75 


SHEET MUSIC—VIOLIN AND PIANO 


22519 Daffodils (Waltz)—Franklin... 1 $0.35 
17107 Poem—Fibich-Hartmann ..... 4 35 
| _| SHEET MUSIC—PIPE ORGAN 

22810 Hosanna in Excelsis — Arm- 

BLN OVEGT Ka [air kee TENR DNA ae 3 $0.35 
| ; ete Ee ORGAN COLLECTION 

Organ “Repertoire—Orem .......... eeu $2.00 


SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 


$0500 Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest 
; (High) —Parker 0 
30025 The 


f 5 
80515 My Heart Is a Haven (Low)—Steinel .50 


Top o’ the Mornin’ 


30070 Birds Go North Again (High)— 
\ leh ys «sneer eieiae axes 60 
) OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SACRED 
10850 Heav’n Is My Home—Schuler........ $0.12 


20734 Communion Service in G—J. C. Marks .20 
1101 Come, Ye Disconsolate—Roberts. 12 


10417 Te Deum in E-flat—Stults........... As 
20742 When I Survey the Wondrous Cross— 

DUMREREL OS. 55. sc. tc cra ein tele dinate ee 0 00 12 
OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SECULAR 

272 Awake with the Lark—DeReef...... $0.12 
20871 Would God I Were the Tender Apple 

: Blossom—Arr. Felton ............ he 

96 Moonlight—Faning ............00045 10 

00 The Swing—Ward-Stephens ... =, 06 

An Extract of Opera—Root......... 25 


¢ 'TAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES, SACRED 


ae} Parts 
6 I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say 
—Rathbun-Warhurst ....... 3 


f, 1936 


$0.12 


Oe ee a = a O. 


Each month we propose in the Publisher’s Monthly Letter to 


A FAVORITE 


COMPOSER 


give mention of a composer who, by reason of the marked 
favor in which music buyers of today hold his compositions, 


is entitled to designation as a favorite composer of piano music. 


Harry PAttrerson Hopkins 


There have been many piano teachers 
and piano pupils delighted with the se- 
lections bearing the name of Harry 
Patterson Hopkins as the composer 
which have proved helpful as well as 
entertaining in the early grades of 
piano study. These piano teaching 
pieces in themselves, however, are by 
no means indicative of the scope of this : 
composer’s compositions. For instance, 
in the Spring of 1935, several hundred 
young ladies and young men from high 
school groups in the Eastern states, 
under the direction of Mr. William 
Breach (Director of Music, Buffalo Public 
Schools), sang an unusually interesting number 
for the audience of a thousand or more school 
music educators gathered at Pittsburgh for the 
Eastern Music Educators Conference. This num- 
ber was The Slave, a part song for mixed voices 
by Harry Patterson Hopkins. 

It seems almost unfair to single out several 
compositions when there is not space here to dwell 
individually upon others deserving of mention, 
but it would be hard to refrain from mentioning 
the Three Polish Christmas Carols which found 
such great favor with so many last Christmas. 

This able composer, Harry Patterson Hopkins, 
is a native of Baltimore, Maryland, where he was 


y 


born in 1873. He graduated from Pea- 
body in 1895 vhere he had studied under 
Sir Asger Hamerik and Richard Bur- 
meister. Following his graduation, Mr. 
Hopkins went to Prague in Bohemia, 
and under the guidance of the great 
Bohemian master, Dvorak, spent an 
entire season in composing and de- 
veloping himself in the higher branches 
of instrumentation. Then followed a 
beneficial period of travel and visits 
to European cities of musical im- 
portance before returning to America 
in 1898. 

There was a time spent in musical work in 
New York and later (in 1899) a professorship 
at Washington College, Washington, D. C., was 
accepted. At the same time Mr. Hopkins became 
director of music at the Franklin Street Presby- 
terian Church in Baltimore. Mr. Hopkins was 
in his early twenties when Anton Seidl, as con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic Society, 
produced one of his works. Other major organiza- 
tions, such as Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, and the Manu- 
script Society of Chicago, have played some of 
the larger works of this composer. Among his 
larger works for orchestra are overtures, suites 
de ballet, and an orchestral fantasie. 


Compositions of Harry Patterson Hopkins 
PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Title Grade Price Cat. No. Title Grade Price 
25228 Busy in the Kitchen.......... 144 $0.25 24223 Little Pink Slippers........... 1 $ .25 
24225 Flower Waltz. .............05 1 .25 24866 Little Sweetheart.............. 1 25 
—— From Shadowland............. 4 50 24644 The Lively Cricket............ 1% 25 
247695 Garlands Waltz z. cec<8s cared ake sfapene 1 220) 305902 ae MOTIESIS wasiets cnc sisi 0 oa es oe 8% 40 
25232 Golden Butterfly....... peGHopon 1% sab? | 2OZIZ HE MAES CBOs COD piste os sje 62 vie eiaisieis 2 35 
24869" The) Goldfish)...cc..dc ac ep este oe 1 25 26134 The Old Mill Wheel........... 1 25 
24768 Good Morning, All!....:....... 1 sad. Lapeer Paklor Waltzaecnctocs ts csw%a ss al 1% 25 
25029 ‘The Grasshopper: .....2..50.02 <6 1% +25. 24642 Pretty Resebuds: ..:...5...5.05 1% 25 
2o25l— the, Haunted: Barn: os... sce. es 1% 25 25229 Ready For Schooluc.) 2c. 1% -25 
24868 In- Chareh. .3...5 2+. cine ness wee ib 25 15956 Rose Leaves. Song Without 
24224 In the Meadow... vel: 25 OFUS! Gin ete eta ae eet ees 8% 40 
246438 In the Woods.... 1% .25 26101 A Summer Wish. es 25 
24867 Learning to Dance.. pe 25 Temple Dance... oe 40 
25230 Little Brown Bunny.......... 1% 25 ‘24770NToyland ‘Paradeu,... 0.5 «ds ces « il 25 
26338 A Little Journey............. 2 25 
PIANO FOUR HANDS 
PA Emo TOW ARG AESULELING ore sahchaye s psee oe eieeDlat tas fais 5\ avn; 6) 0703 44.5 Saudia iain pee vavanasebepoumayaves '« MvaLeMpreysic ie 14% $0.25 
PIPE ORGAN 
28897 Golden Morning............... 2 380 2438843 Shorti (Preludemss cist. tei wee 3 85 
ZITGocin) Dreamland ss sie ie ceiaie ei aera os 3 -80 24226 Valley of Dreams............. 3 85 
25677 Memories at Twilight......... 3 -40 28476 Summer Twilight......:....... 3 .3E 
24764 Near the Cathedral............ 3 -25 24853 The Village Chapel........... 3 40 
24885 Short Postlude............0-0% 3 +35 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 

26200 Moon Magic... .......cccecncses 1 .85 23854 Summer Twilight............. 3 -40 

ANTHEMS FOR MIXED VOICES 
Cat. No. Title 
MIG MAW ama Walken) na RUBStER ic sa cieete as a tlosiiors syelatne siccevehals at arcvaneneimbavasete ice Win sree wikia eG aleve siete 
20860 Blessed Is Every One.................. 
20875 Christ the Lord Is Risen Today (Easter 
et EAN COM PaE OMEN ss, voice ssi vicka ced false’ sro sess ssi acerelarag a alucatie orats WORN REPAIR CR ioe A Webs eae vance’ 
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Music Lovers to earn LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 
securing subscriptions for THE ETUDE. Part or 


full time. 


complete details TODAY! 
THE ETUDE 


Swindlers Are Never Inactive 


We again warn our musical friends to be- 
ware of swindlers, both men and women. 
Avoid the agent who offers you an Erupr 
Music Magazine bargain. This notice is 
especially directed to Canadian musicians. 
There are several swindlers working in the 
provinces using various aliases such as Bell- 
amy, Baker, Davies, etc. Our representatives 
carry the official receipt of the Theodore 
Presser Co. Pay no money to strangers un- 
less you are assured of their responsibility. 
Help us to protect you. 


Make THE ETUDE Your Marketing Place 
Etude Advertisers Open the Doors to Real 
Opportunities 


No Cost or Obligation. Write for 


Address: 
CIRCULATION DEP’T 


MUSIC MAGAZINE 


1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


When You Go Abroad 


Numerous Music Festivals and concerts 
are promised for the forthcoming summer 
season in Switzerland. The mixed group of 
“La Chanson Valaisanne” is scheduled for 
concerts at Sion, Montana-Vermala and 
Monthey in the Valais, on June 13th and 
20th, and on July 26th. From the middle 
of June to the middle of July open air per- 
formances of “Fidelio” will be given at 
Bienne, and from June 20th to 28th the 
Seventh International Bruckner Festival 
will be held at Zurich. Reconvilier, above 
Bienne and Soleure, will be the scene of 
the 20th Jura Music Festival on June 21st, 
and on June 28th both Appenzell half can- 
tons will have a Singing Festival. Coire,* 
the dignified old capital of the Grisons, will 
be hostess to a Singing Festival on July 
11th and 12th; and Soleure, dating far back 
into the Roman era, will resound with 
tuneful vocal outbursts when the Swiss 
Yodeling Festival takes place within its 
walls on August 8th and 9th. At Couvet, in 
the canton of Neuchatel, a Cantonal Music 
Festival for brass bands will be held on 
August 15th, and a Debussy Festival is 
promised by Geneva, for August 22nd 
to 29th. 

All the leading summer resorts will offer 
a series of fine concerts throughout the 
summer season. Among the many musical 
events of this kind which will take place 
at Interlaken, a Canadian Choir Concert 
is announced for August 14th. 


THIS SUMMER— 


—Many Teachers Will Be Con- 
ducting Profitable Harmony and 
Music History Classes. 


—Many Earnest Students of Music 
Through Self-Study Will Be 
Broadening Their Knowledge of 
Music Theory and Music History. 


ARE YOU GOING TO MAKE 
YOUR SUMMER DAYS COUNT 
FOR PROGRESS IN MUSIC? 


THESE ARE POPULAR BOOKS 
FOR SPECIAL SUMMER WORK 


STANDARD HISTORY OF 
MUSIC—By Jas. Francis Cooke 
Cloth Bound—Profusely !Ilustrated—$1.50 

A real treat to use as a text book in 
class or club study. The chapters facili- 
tate the arrangement of lessons and make 
it easy to give examples of various com- 
posers’ works, etc., in elaborating upon 
the basic facts given. 


HARMONY BOOK FOR 
BEGINNERS—By P. W. Orem 
Flush Cloth Binding—Price, $1.25 
Supplies a superb foundation for fu- 
ture musicianship. Its exposition of the 


fundamentals of harmony is given in a 
clear, concise, colloquial manner. 


THEORY AND COMPOSITION 
OF MUSIC—By P. W. Orem 
Flush Cloth Binding—Price, $1.25 


Those who have studied the author’s 
‘‘Harmony Book for Beginners,”’ or any 
other course in the elements of har- 
mony, can be given no better guide than 
this book for going on to actual com- 
position ofimusic, 


THE STRUCTURE OF MUSIC 


By Percy Goetschius 
Cloth Bound—Price, $2.00 


A clear exposition of the subject mak- 
ing a comprehensive course in musical 
theory. A scholarly and accurate work, 
yet a popular, readable presentation. 
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When Miss Brown Was Absent 


Count and Take a Bow 


By Gladys Hutchinson 


Wuat story does a “REST” tell? 

It tells you that it must have silence and 
when you are resting you should be silent. 

It also tells you to let your hand “take 
a bow.” Whenever you see a rest mark, 
lift your hand from the keyboard and let 
it take its bow. You may say the word 
“Bow” whenever you come to a rest. 


elie 
1-2 \tevevge 


a 


A Recital Suggestion 
By Gladys Hutchinson 


Everysopy likes radio broadcasts, and 


the idea makes a good novelty for recitals. © 


A little tin strainer or a pop-corn roaster 
may be used for a microphone, and the 
announcer may be chosen from among the 
pupils, preferably one who is not taking 
part on the program. 


Open the program with a sound from a | 


gong, and the announcer says: 

“At the sound of the gong it was exact- 
ly .... o’clock. This is station M-U-S-I-C. 
We open our program today with a piano 
solo called the Happy Farmer, by Schu- 
mann. Schumann composed many pieces 
for young people, and this is taken from a 
set called ‘Scenes from Childhood.’ This 
will now be played by Mary Black.” 

The announcer is kept busy telling some- 
thing about each selection played, and he 
must speak very distinctly and pronounce 
the proper names correctly without hesi- 
tation. 

At the close he may say: “We have pre- 
sented a studio recital by the pupils of Miss 
Brown. This is station M-U-S-I-C signing 
off. Jack White announcing.” 


Yel 
qe 


ia ul | 


I 


HENRY O'CONNELL 


A METRO-GNOME 
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(Playlet) 
By M. F. Dinkins 


CAST 
Miss Brown, the music teacher 
Miss Jackson, her friend 
Several members of the music class, 
both boys and girls. 


SCENE 
Interior of studio, containing piano and 


chairs. 


Some members of 
arrived and are 
chatting. 


Marte: I do wonder where Miss Brown 
is today. She is NEVER late. Do you 
think anything has happened? 

Jack: Oh no. She just wanted us to con- 
duct our own meeting, I think. 

Marie: Maybe we will not have any meet- 
ing. Wouldn't you be glad? 

James: Who says we won't! I’d be very 
sorry. I like to hear -about the old 
masters and their beautiful music. 

GeorciaA: Why not have a review today? 
We can easily do that without Miss 
Brown. 

James: Here come the others. We will see 
if they all agree. 

(Enter remainder of class, hurriedly.) 

Juxta: I thought we would be late. Where 
is Miss Brown? 

JAMES: She has not come and we have de- 

_ cided to -have a review without her. 

SEVERAL AT ONCE: Oh, Oh. Can we do 
that? 

Ciara: Certainly we can do it. James, 
you be the teacher. 

(James takes the teacher's chair.) 

James: Well, we will begin with Bach. 
Gertrude, tell us what you know about 
him. 

GERTRUDE: John Sebastian Bach was born 
in Eisenach, Germany, in 1685. He is 
called the father of modern music, and 
many people consider him the greatest of 


~ all composers.’ - 


James: I heard you practicing one of his 
preludes as I went by your house, Doro- 
thy. Can you play it? ; 

Dorotuy: Yes, and the funny thing about 
it is, I did not like it when I first got. it 
and now that I can play it.I just love it: 
(Dorothy goes to piano and plays a 
Bach prelude.) 

GertTRUDE: Gounod has arranged Bach’s 
Prelude No. 1 with a melody and some 

> of us can sing it. Come on, Edith, and 


class have already 
seated near piano, 


Joyce, we will sing it; we sang it in 
school last week. 

James: Who can play the piano part? 

GeorciA: I can. 
(Georgia goes to piano and others group 
around her to sing Bach-Gounod Ave 
Maria.) 

James: Handel comes next. Can you sing 
anything by Handel, while you are at 

the piano? ; 

Epitw: I can play his. Largo, and Edward 
knows it on the violin. 
(Edward tunes up violin and they play 
Largo.) (It may be given in piano duct 
form instead of a violin solo.) 

James: What composer was born the same 
year as George Washington? 

Marte: Haydn, and he wrote the famous 
Austrian National Hymn. 

James: Can you play it? 


Marie: Of course. (Goes to piano and 
plays it.) 

James: Edward, who is your favorite com- 
poser ? 


Epwarp: Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. He 
played in public when only a child, and 


composed music too, when he was only - 


five. 
James: Who can play something by 
Mozart? 


Jutia AND MARIE AND OTHERS: I can, I 
can. 

Jutta: Please let me play his Minuet from 
“Don Juan.” It is so pretty. (Julia goes 
to piano and plays.) 

James: Now we will have Beethoven. 

GertruDE: I know about Beethoven. He 
had a very hard life as a child and his 
father was cruel to him. When he grew 
up he lost his hearing but he wrote 

- beautiful music all the time. Clara and 
I can play a duet of his—Minuet in G. 
Shall we play it? 

James: Yes, we'd love to hear it. It is one 

(Continued on next page) 


Loud and Soft, and Soft and Loud 


FREER) Pi ff ff Uf 


See all the P’s, and F’s and things 
That tell us how to play! 

“T’m very soft,” 

“T’m very loud,” 
Is what they seem to say. 


So, when we find them on the page 
We do that very thing— 

Play soft at P 

And loud at F, 
And make: our music sing. 


6“ 


car. 


Musical Cars 


By Aletha M. Bonner 
Each of the following words begin 


” 


1. A set of musical bells. 


2. An opera by BIZET. 

3. A Christmas song. 

4. A famous singer. 

5. A famous pianist. 

6. A red-feathered song bird. 

7. Something worth working for. 
ANSWERS TO Musicat Cars: 
1. Carillon 
2. Carmen 

32~ Carol 
4. Caruso 
5. Carreno 
6. Cardinal 
7. Career 


The Minuet 
By Monica Tyler Brown 


I like to sit at dusk and play 

A stately minuet. 

It makes me think of roses gay, 
And stocks and mignonette. 


And holly-hocks, so deep and red, 

Beside a garden wall; ' 
And graceful, rhythmic, dainty trea 
Within the music hall. | 


And ladies very beautiful, 

With curls as white as snow; 

And gentlemen most dutiful; 

Who step and bow just so. 


And in the glow of candle light, © 
Her face without a care, ! 
A cameo in pink and white— 
Great Grandma dancing there. 


Soft laughter, happy singing string: 
Are blending with the breeze; 
For me are these exquisite things 
Unlocked with music’s keys. 


THE MINUET 


THE ETUI 


favorites. 
e and Clara play duet.) 


e of his works, Marie. © 
GET; ark, 


0 knows i ike by Spin 


an learned an arrangement 
Rerenesde. It was hard to play at 


‘ does not seem so, now. 
plays.) 
Schumann always comes after 


t. Who can tell something of 
(Many hands are raised.) 

have pictures of Schumann and 
Clara in my notebook. She 
the compositions that he wrote. 
ho can play some of them now? 
can play Tradumerei and Sailor's 
and Slumber Song and several 


Oh, please play Tréumerci. I love 
dith plays. ) 


Who is called the “poet of the 


TA: Chopin. I have heard Clara play 
4 
Musical Hop-Scotch 
Out-of-Doors Game 
By Albertha Stoyer 


9 pray this active music game mark 
following diagram on the ground 


n divide the players into two equal 
with one extra child to act as music 


‘the players start on the “A” square, 
try to hop on one foot throughout the 
Iphabet. Should they lose their bal- 
let both feet touch the ground they 
ckly name some composer whose 

ns with the same letter as that 
in the square on which they have 
they can do this before the 
counted to twenty-five they 
ue, but if not they are dropped 


A, Ma 7a). Aisha. 
OAS Bae ae ty, 
Corse, (Age 7), Dis- 


ow we come to Schubert. Men-— 
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When Miss Brown Was Absent 


(C ontinued ) 


several things of Chopin and she plays 
them beautifully. Will you play for us, 
Clara? 

Ciara: I will play a waltz, and a prelude. 
(Clara plays.) a 
(Enter Miss Brown and her friend, Miss 
Jackson.) 

Everysopy: Oh, Miss Brown! We thought 
you were not coming. 

Miss Brown: Hello, everybody. Glad you 
are all here. 

James: We thought you were not coming 
so we had our class review by ourselves. 

Miss Brown: Good. I am sorry to be so 
late, but I have brought a surprise for 
you. 

Everyspopy: Oh, hurrah. What is it? 

Miss Brown: It is my friend, Miss Jack- 
son, a very fine pianist (or singer), and 
she is going to play (or sing) for you. 

Everysopy: How delightful ! 

(Several move chairs away from piano and 
Miss Jackson seats herself at keyboard. 
Plays three or four numbers, telling 
name of composition, composer, and so 

, before each one. 
APPLAUSE. CURTAIN. 


Am I Doing My Best 
in Music? 
(Prize Winner) 


This is a question which all music students 
should put to themselves. To answer this I 
think a questionnaire would be the logical 
way of getting an intelligent answer. 

First: Am I satisfied with my work? If 
not, why not? 

Do I practice enough to make progress? 

Do I understand time and rhythm? 

Could I play with more expression ? 

Do I try to imitate great musicians ? 

Do I play with ease in public? 

If I can answer yes to these questions, 
then I am doing my best in music. If I must 
answer no, then I am at fault and could im- 
prove myself in many ways and make my- 
self a better musician. 

I am afraid that my answer is no. 

Winona McKer (Age 14), Ped co 
io. 


Answers TO Marcu LappER PUZZLE: 

PLAY, SLAY, SLAM, SEAM, SEAL, 
Siielae WOE Omealso; PLAY: SLAY, 
FLAY, RLAT, FEAT, FELT, FELL, 
WELL. Of}, also, PLAY, PLAT, SLAT, 
SEAT, SEAL, SELL, WELL. 


HonorABLE MENTION FOR MArcH 


LappER PUZZLE: 

Ulstrom, Irene E. Shackette, 
Doris. Mildred Berg, Wilsie 
Carmean, Elihu Sloan, Alfred Coury, 
Frances A. Tursi, Alfred’ Baeslack, Adeline 
Waller, George Welsh Wilhoyte, Vera Young, 
Lucile Graf, Frances Mayer, Virginia Dol- 
mage, Mary Ann McGinnis, Wallace W. Hall, 
Lois Lee Hollis, Billy Ed. Poole, William A. 
Wagner, Kathryn Shinholser, Louise Dobbs. 


Marjorie 
James Hanses, 
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Junior Etude Contest 


Tue Junror Etupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays, and for 
answers to puzzles. 

Any boy or girl under sixteen years of 
age may compete, whether a subscriber 
or not, and whether belonging to a Junior 
Club or not. Class A, fourteen to sixteen 
years of age; Class B, eleven to under 
fourteen; Class C, under eleven years of 
age. 

Subject for story or essay this month 
“My First Lesson.” Must contain not over 
one hundred and fifty words. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender and be received at 
the Junior Etude Office, 1712 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. before the 


Am I Doing My Best 
in Music? 
(Prize Winner) 


When I have a new piece to practice I 
look at its title, the name of the composer, 
metronome marks, and so on, and the key it 
is in. I practice slowly as many times as I 
ean, noticing the expression marks, trying 
to keep time. I gradually try to increase the 
speed. 

I want to improve my sight reading, so 
I take pieces I have never seen before and 
play them right through without practicing. 
I start my daily practice with exercises, then 
new work, finishing with review. 

I hope I am doing my best in music. 

GRACE NEILSON (Age 9), Class C, 
Connecticut. 


Letter Box 


Dear JuNion Erupy: 

I have an excellent piano teacher and I 
also play the mandolin and banjo, and sing 
alto. I love music and sometimes I compose 
pieces of my own, I composed one when I 
was in quarantine, helping to take care of 
my mother, who had _ scarlet fever. My 
mother does not know anything about music, 
and my daddy is too busy, so I had no one 
to help me with the piece. I am going to 
play it at school and also sing a duet with 
another girl. We all wrote words for a class 
song and mine were chosen. 

From your friend, 
VANITA YEAMANS (Age 13), 
Colorado. 


Drar JuNIon ETUDE: 

I know quite a lot about music as I have 
taken piano lessons and the alto horn lessons, 
and I am hoping for a violoncello soon, as I 
want to learn how to play that, too. I hope 
I can continue getting THe Erupn as I have 
learned much _ from it. 

From your friend, 
Betry CarroLt McCampBgr (Age 13), 
Minnesota, 


Letter Box List 


Letters have been received from the follow- 
ing, which can not be vrinted, owing to lack 
of space: 

Elisa Casteneda Villareal, Marjorie Hago- 
pian, Harriet Stebbeins, Jerry Mae Mangum, 
Patricia Klein, Charlotte Weaver, Jeanette 
Higgins, Phyllis Turner, Junior Turner, Ruth 
Evelyn Gross, Lois Maxwell, Booker Wash- 
ington, Ruth Yvonne Cecil, Harold Reeve, 
Sarah L. Boyd, Thelma Virginia Barrington. 

(Write to the Letter Box again, Juniors.) 


MERRY MUSICIANS CLUB, FRANKLIN, OHIO 


eighteenth of June. Results of contest will 
appear in the November issue. 

Put your name, age and class in which 
you are entering on upper left hand cor- 
ner of paper, and put your address on 
upper right hand corner. If your contribu- 
tion takes more than one sheet of paper do 
this on each sheet. Write on one side of the 
paper only. 

Do not use typewriters and do not have 
any one copy your work for you. 

When schools or clubs compete, please 


have a preliminary contest first and send 


in no more than two contributions for each 
class. 

The work of competitors who do not 
comply with all of the above conditions 
will not be considered. 


Am I Doing My Best 


in Music? 
(Prize Winner) 

Am I doing my best in music? Am I doing 
my best with one of the most precious gifts 
given to man by God? 

I might not be doing what Mozart, Haydn, 
Chopin, and other great composers did for 
their art, but I try to use my talents as best 
I can. How? By reading about these com- 
posers and learning what “they did for music ; 
by practicing after school hours, thus having 
good lessons and advancing my self, by assist- 
ing the singing teacher because I grasp a 
melody sooner than most other children who 
know no instrumental music. Finally, I like to 
perform in public, using the “universal lan- 
guage of the world” to speak to my audiences. 

Because music is my favorite study I am 
inclined to do my best in it. If ever we feel 


that music is getting dull, the question, “Am 
: doing my best?’ will spur us on to do our 
est. 
ALFreD Coury (Age 12), Class B, 
Illinois. 


BLUE AND GOLD RHYTHM BAND, 


GRANTSVILLE, W. VA. 


Jumbled Puzzle 
By Alfred I. Tooke 


A jolly old man went into the music 
store and said, “I want one piece of music 
by each of these twelve great composers, 
and I have written their names on this slip 
of paper, but somehow or other they got 
all jumbled up.” 

Who are these twelve great composers? 

EVEN BE HOT 
HEG BURS® 

NO CHIP 

LEND HEN MOSS 
B. MARSH 

ANNS CHUM 

HE LAND 
HANDY 

NEW RAG 

BUSY EDS 

IN (ASPEAS TER 
O WHY KISS TACK 


HonorasLeE MENTION FoR Marcu 
Essays: 

Jacqueline Sandlin, Lucile Williamson, Mil- 
dred Elder, Sadie Mosso, Maryon Cotton, Or- 
pha Hansen, Irene Ball, Violet Jones, Sara 
Margaret Eppley, Lily King, Anna Petrullo, 
Ruth Miller, Martha Dean Duncan, Fileen 
Fossel, Elizabeth Ruth Lindsay, Carolyn 
Holmes, Betty Jean Shirey, May Anna Dris- 
coll, Jerry Duckworth, Mozelle Sawyer, Kath- 
ryne Shinholser, Isabel Mosso, Carol Kush- 
ner, Gilda Morgenstein, Doris Mildred Berg,- 
Imogine Roberts. 
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The “Three Gears” 


and the widespread knowledge of its 

mode of operation, even by the chil- 
dren of today, I have used to very good 
effect the analogy of the “gears” in pre- 
senting to my pupils the principal forms of 
tone production in playing the piano. 


Gea THE advent of the motor-car 


1. The “Low” Gear 

This is represented by the released arm 
weight touch. We employ this method in 
playing: all chords of five, four or three 
notes (modified, of course, according to 
the amount of tone desired); legato oc- 
taves, sixths, thirds, or other intervals 
having thematic significance; all cantabile 
or melodic passages of single notes, where 
expressive utterance is required and where 
the tempo is not too rapid to admit of its 
use. 


2. The “High” Gear 

This term indicates the touch which is 
produced by means of the action of the 
fingers from the metacarpal joint only and 
which is used in playing light or rapid 
scale passages, broken chords, arpeggios, 
double notes (not including octaves), trills, 
mordents, and so forth, which from their 
essential rapidity or lightness can only be 


performed by finger action, thus rendering - 


movement or weight of the arm impossible. 


3. The “Intermediate” Gear 

Of what then does this “gear” consist 
and what is its function? Why simply the 
application of the pressure of the hand (by 
means of the under-forearm muscles just 
above the wrist) to add power to the fingers 
and give “color” or tone gradation to the 
light passages, in order to avoid monotony 
and to make them as expressive as is pos- 
sible with regard to their character and 
comparative significance. 

Now, for practical illustrations of the 
touches (or “gears’”) with which we have 
been dealing. 


1. Arm Weight 

Sitting closely enough to the piano to 
permit the upper arm to hang perpendicu- 
larly from the shoulder, suspend the fore- 
arm by means of the biceps muscles and 
place the correct fingers upon the surface 
of the keys. 


Ex.1 


Now, preserving the form of the hand, sud- 
denly release the biceps, completely relax 
the wrist, and allow the forearm to drop 
as far as possible, thus producing by its 
weight and draw upon the three fingers 
the tone of the keys composing the chord. 
The volume, of course, depends upon the 
tension in the fingers, their position in 
relation to the keys, and also the size (upon 
which depends the weight) of the arm. If 
more volume is desired than is given by 
the weight alone, the triceps muscles are 
to be applied at the moment the biceps are 
released, thus giving added force or speed 
to the forearm as it falls, and increasing 
the amount of tone produced. The example 
just given shows the arm weight touch 
applied to white keys only (allowing the 
fingers to be placed near the front edge of 
the keys and giving the utmost leverage 
in applying the weight). There is still nec- 
essary the use of this touch in the case of 
a chord like, say, 
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Ex.2 Play the first sixth with the upward throw 
; of the wrist, and immediately thereafter 
——— allow it to drop again, changing at the same 

Gty time the 4th to the 5th finger. Proceed to 

the next sixth in the same manner. This 


in which the hand naturally is placed much method may be used in all keys, and up to 


farther forward on the keys. This is tobe ® fairly rapid tempo—in fact, as quickly 
effected in the following manner. Place 45 the legato effect is required. For more 


the fingers with high knuckles’ and firm rapid passages, each sixth need be played 
joints upon the keys, and, with a complete with 5, 1 only, the weight touch being aban- 
relaxation of both elbow and wrist, throw doned for the wrist stroke. 

the arm forward from the shoulder, the Regarding the use of the weight touch 
wrist rising and the fingers producing the in a melodic passage (caniabile), it is not 
tone by the impetus of the weight and move- an easy matter to give clear directions, as 
ment behind them. Be careful that whether an analysis of the muscular movements is 


Next Month 


THE ETUDE for JULY 1936, Will Include These Musical Articles That Make 
Desirable Summer Reading 


THE ROMANCE OF "IN THE GLOAMING” 


This is a charming tale of one of the most appealing songs ever written 
in America. Out of our wonderful South, with its beautiful setting of 
magnolias, camellias, azaleas, jasmine, and Spanish moss, comes this 
fragrant story of the long ago, written by Myrtle T. Wilkins. 


THE FIRST LOVE OF FRANZ LISZT 


Another in the series of “‘Romances of the 
Famous Composers’’, by Stephen West. This 
is a very beautiful story of an especially charm- 
ing incident in the life of the great pianist. In 
July the world will be commemorating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of Liszt. 


THE SECRETS OF 
THE CONDUCTOR 


Fritz Reiner, famous symphonic and operatic 
conductor, discusses certain problems relating 
to the orchestra, which are of great interest 
to all musical people, and especially to the 
young conductor of musical groups in our 
public schools. 


MUSICIANS AND THEIR FOOD 


A clever writer, Hershall Gregory, has taken up this unique subject and 
found a surprising interest in the gastromomic whims of the great 


masters. 
A DIFFERENT BACH 


Allen Spencer, eminent pianist and teacher of Chicago, gives a very 
interesting presentation of the beauties hidden in the works of the great 
cantor of Leipzig, and of how to discover and bring these to light. 
Teachers and students will find in this article just the helpful counsel 
for which they have been waiting. 


FRANZ LISZT 


PPP PL PL LO LP LLL LOD LOOL OS 


OTHER INTERESTING ARTICLES by distinguished teachers and practical workers 
in a dozen musical fields, PLUS 22 pages of the finest new music obtainable. 


the wrist is thrown upward or allowed to more subtle. The forearm is not allowed 
sink that the fingers never leave the surface to drop inertly but is more balanced or 
of the keys. Thus each forms a center or controlled at the elbow by the biceps, and 
pivotal post upon which the weight of the each key, after its tone has been produced 
arm is swung. by the proper amount of weight or pressure 

In playing a series of intervals, the down upon it, becomes a pivotal point, upon which 
and up movements are often alternated with the arm is swung by a sort of rotary move- 
good effect. Indeed, the following method ment at the wrist. This allows the player 
of fingering and playing legato sixths is to sense or gauge the correct proportion of 
rapidly displacing the old-fashioned and weight or movement necessary to pro- 
illogical fingering which we were formerly duce the desired tone of the next key—and 
taught (5, 2-4, 1) and which did not give so on. By this method a perfect legato 
the legato effect to the upper keys at all. may be effected, as one key is held down 


Here is the better way: till after the next is depressed, each tone 
Ex.3 being overlapped by the succeeding one. 
4-5 4-5 4-5 4-5 4-5 


2. “High Gear” (finger action) 


‘ : 4 1 We have always known this style of 


in Piano Playing 


touch, as from our earliest lessons we h 
been admonished not to drop our wr 
but to raise our fingers, in playing our 
finger exercises. But the result of 4) 
perfectly good advice, when indiscri\ 
nately or improperly applied, was to p 
duce, in many cases, a hard and unmus}); 
touch, and, in some, a muscular condit). 
of hand and arm which precluded » 
advancement of the player beyond a y~ 
limited stage. The constant admonit. 
to “hold up the forearm and keep the wi- 
immovable,” while the student was | 

deavoring to gain strength and indepei\, 
ence of the fingers, had the effect ls 
stiffening the elbow and wrist joints, |) 

this condition seriously handicapped h 

in his later attempts to play chords, octay 
and so forth. Therefore, in practicing 
up and down movements of the fingi) 
(controlled by the extensor and flex 

muscles extending through both hand a) 
arm), be very careful that the wrist } 
kept free from all tension or rigidity a) 
that the biceps muscles are contracted or) 
just sufficiently to support the forearm 

the required level. As to the oft-disput 

question as to whether the fingers are |) 
strike—or merely press—the keys, I thi 

the pressure touch should, as a rule, be us 

in playing a finger passage; but, at t 

same time, exercises demanding a_ hig 

raising of the fingers in order to devel 

the extensor muscles for clearness a) 
velocity should be very frequently pra! 
ticed. 


3. “Intermediate Gear” (fingers 
assisted by hand-pressure) 


When a crescendo is desired in a fing 
passage, or a series of notes, first play) 
softly, are to be repeated loudly, as in, sa 
the following example: 


perform the passage in this manner. Pk 
the first measure with the lightest fing) 
pressure. In the second measure slight 
raise the wrist and bear the whole har 
down upon each finger as it presses tl 
key, thus adding considerable power ° 
the tone produced, and still not interferir 
with the action of the fingers or the moy 
ment of the thumb, which would be tl 
case, if the weight of the arm were r 
leased or the wrist depressed. The museli 
which are contracted in drawing the 
down are those situated on the undersic 
of the forearm acting on the hand at # 
wrist; and, of course, while they are beir 
used, the biceps muscles must be firm 
held in order that the forearm remain — 
the correct level while moving laterally ; 
the speed required by the scale passay 
being performed. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON” 
MR. THOMPSON’S ARTICLE ~ 


1. For what type of playing is the “ ‘veleas 
arm weight” touch required? 


2. What preliminary motions are requ 
for arm weight touch? 


3. What is the danger in practicing y 
“high gear” style of touch? 


. When should the “high gear” be us 


5. How should the touch be adjusted - 
playing a crescendo passage? ‘ 
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Music Pay For Every Day 


The Gateway to Piano Playing 


Delightful and dis- 
tinctive features as 
pleasing game-like 
procedures, capti- 
vating illustrations, 
interesting “cut- 
out” pictures, a 
novel grand staff 
keyboard chart, and 
other strong ap- 
eals to juveniles. 
t aids the teacher 
to obtain marvelous 
results with little 
students in the ages 
running from_ five 
to nine years. Each 
"THE GATEWAY lesson is truly a 

TUDORS “playtime.” | Both 
clefs are used from 
the start. 


Price, $1.25 Complete 


Also Published in Four Books for 
Convenience in Class Use— 


Price, 40c Each Book 


) 


‘To Follow “Musie Play for Every Day” 
there is the very appealing book, “Happy 
Days in Music Play” 


First AND SECOND GRADE 
PIECES FoR Boys Price, 75 


\Here is a book of piano pieces for the little chap 
/who has had a few lessons and who wants ‘“‘some- 
thing to play.’’ Give him some of the “boy pieces” 
‘in this album and watch his interest in piano study 
grow during vacation. 


\ 


PRIscILLA’s WEEK 

Seven Characteristic First Grade Pieces for 
‘the Piano 

By Mathilde Bilbro Price, 75c 


There is something definite and understandable to 
the little student in these interesting first grade 
pieces which, in texts, music and quaint illustra- 
tions, follow busy little Priscilla through her week 
of domestic responsibilities. 


i 


THE JUVENILE 
RHYTHM BAND 


A COLLECTION OF FIFTEEN 
| ATTRACTIVE PIECES ARRANGED 
_ FOR THE TRIANGLE, TAMBOUR- 
INE, SAND BLOCKS, CASTANETS, 
CYMBALS, -DRUM, PIANO AND 
| OTHER INSTRUMENTS, AD LIB. 


7 Instrumental Parts—Each, Price, 25c 
Piano Part—65c Teacher’s Score, 65c 


HE juvenile gets a real thrill in par- 

ticipating in musical work of this 
character with a band book like the 
“grown-ups” use. The book for the Tri- 
angle gives the triangle parts for all 15 
pieces in this collection and likewise the 
volumes for each instrument named above 
care for those instrumental parts for all 
the pieces, 


On Our STREET 
By Allene K. Bixby Price, 75c 


There is a great appeal in these tuneful, 
characteristic little pieces covering vital 
points in elementary technic such as the 
tie, stretching intervals, passing under 
of the thumb, wrist. staccato, playing all 
five fingers in correct position, and 
strengthening the fourth and fifth 
fingers. Illustrated. 


AMONG THE Birps 


An Album of Characteristic 


Bird Pieces for Piano 
Price, 50c 


It is a prevalent thing to receive orders 
asking for bird pieces because teachers 
have noticed their appeal to young stu- 
dents. Twenty-one such pieces ranging 
from grade 114 to grade 2% are given 
in this album. Some endeavor to imitate 
on the piano keyboard bird calls and bird 
songs while others convey impressions 
of various bird characteristics. Withal, 
they make a splendid group of bright, 
happy piano solos. 


THE MELTING Pot 


An Album of Piano Solos 
Suggestive of Many Peoples 
Price, 75c 


All of the races and twenty different na- 
tionalities furnish the sources or the in- 
spirations for the thirty-three piano 
solos in this album. Piano pupils in 
grades 2% to 3 will be more than de- 
lighted in having such a novel group of 
solos for study and recreation. 
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A —— Our Liberal 


Examination 


Teachers 

Are Invited 

To Ask for 

Our Profession- 
al Price Lists 
And Details of 


Privileges 


PLANTING FOR THE FuTURE 


As Trees Serve the Earth So Music May Be 
in Youth 
From Growing Arid Under the Scorching 
Sun of Modern Materialism 


| sGIVE YOUNG FOLK THE JOY OF MAKING MUSIC 
AS ONE OF THEIR SUMMER-TIME DIVERSIONS 


to Save Growing Lives 


THESE PUBLICATIONS OFFER SUGGESTIONS FOR DELIGHTING BE- 
GINNERS AND FOR KEEPING YOUNG STUDENTS INTERESTED IN 
7 MUSIC THROUGH THE DAYS WHEN VACATION MOODS PREVAIL 


MeELopy JOYS FOR 
GIRLS AND Boys 


A First Grade Piano 
Collection 
Price, 75c 


In looking through the contents of this 
book, the teacher will wonder how it was 
possible to find so many different types 
of pieces for pupils with such a limited 
technic. The melodious character of the 
twenty-nine pieces included in this col- 
lection (one of them a “black-key” 
piece) will stimulate the desire for 
Summer study and recreation. 


SOUVENIRS OF THE 
MASTERS 


A Collection of Piano Solos 
By Geo. L. Spaulding Price, $1 


An exceptionally popular album for sec- 
ond grade students. In fine fashion and 
with text ad lb, these twenty-seven 
simplified arrangements of some of the 
world’s famous music gems, bring young 
pianists to an enthusiastic appreciation 
for music of lasting worth. 


SUMMER 


“Around the Year With Music” 
Album of Piano Compositions 
Price, 50c 


Here are piano pieces suggestive of 
Summer moods, fancies, and its bright- 
ness and gayness. The fifteen attractive 
pieces in this album progress from the 
later second grade up to easy grade four. 


AROUND THE YEAR 


WITH MUSIC 
COMPOSITIONS OF THE FOUR SEASONS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


1712 


CHESTNUT 


STREET 


sf 
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PLAYING ‘TOGETHER 


An Album of Piano Duets in Grades 1 & 2 
Price, 75c 


Every year hundreds of young piano students, 
through this album of twenty duets, experience the 
friendly musical pleasure in four-hand playing. 
Needless to say, it\is helpful to their progress in 
piano playing. Both the primo and secondo parts 
of these delightful easy duets are for playing by 
young pupils. 


VIOLIN VISTAS 


For First Position Players 
With Piano Accompaniment Price, 75c 


This collection contains violin pieces limited strictly 
to the first position. The fifteen selections are ar- 
ranged progressively from the very simplest pieces 
to more advanced first position numbers. This book 
is suitable for the beginner after several months 
of study and supplies music for one year of progress 
in violin playing. The piano accompaniments are 
of a grade which may be played by a third-year 
piano pupil. 


CHILD’s Own Book oF 
GREAT MUSICIANS 


A Series of Biographical Booklets 
By Thomas Tapper Price, 20c Each 


A series of unique booklets with cut-out pictures. | 
Each covers one composer's biography. The series 
covers Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Grieg, Handel, 
Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Verdi, and Wagner. 


YounNc Forks’ PIcTURE 
History oF Music 


By James Francis Cooke Price, $1 


A happy book which gives the child student an 
acquaintance with important things with regard 
to the earliest known music and the development 
and growth of music on down through the eras of 
all the great masters. Over 100 cut-out pictures to 
cut out and affix in the book make it decidedly a 
play period book rather than a study book. Just the 
thing to kindle the juvenile’s interest in music 
study. 
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Introducing the new 1937 
Philco foreign Tuning S ysten 


BUILT-IN, AUTOMATIC AND 


“Only Philco has it!” 


Europe..South America.. Asia..not as an occasional thrill, but a 
reliable, enjoyable sources of radio entertainment and education 
The 1937 Philco Foreign Tuning System brings in many more 


NEW SPREAD-BAND D 
used in Philco Foreign Tunin 
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And remember — by automatically tuning the Philco High-Efficiency Aerial... the built-i | 
Philco Foreign Tuning System more than doubles the foreign stations you can get and enjoy 
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